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BHAVNAGAR 



CHAPTER L 

DESCRIPTION, PRODUCTS, AND POPULATION. 

The State of BhaTiiagar lies at the head and west side of the gulf 

^ . . , . of Kambay in the peninsula of KSthidwir, 

Position and Area. ,, , i i.i • -n -x i. j • 

tnough a few outlying yiJlages are situated m 

the Dhandhuki parganah of the Ahmadibad collectorate. It lies 

between 21° 18' and 22° 18' north latitude, and 71° 15' and 72° IS' east 

longitude. Its area is about 2,784 square miles, with a population, 

according to the census of 1872, of 428,500 souls. A map is attached. 

The State is bounded on the north by the parganah of Ranpdr, 

„ , . under Ahmad^bAd, and by the JhaMwar and 

Boundanes. -n i /-i i ,. . . - / . , i 

Jrancnal sub-diyisions of the pemnsula; on the 

south by the Arabian Sea ; on the east by the gulf of Kambay and a 

portion of the Dhandhdka parganah; and on the west by the Sorath, 

Kathiiwir, and Haldr sub-divisions of the peninsula. The Gogh&ba- 

rah villages are scattered in the Bhavnagar territory. The Bhivnagar 

p— «« 1, u J • • State is divided into ten mah^ls or parga- 

Parganahsorgub-divwiottB. , • /ivt^ i y - ,^x 6i"» /ov -irN-^^ 

nahs, VIZ., (1) Daskrohi, (2) Sihor, (3) Mahdwi, 

(4) KdndW, (5) Lilid, (6) Umrdla, (7) Botdd, (8) G^hri, (9) Bhffl, 
(10) Taldji. 

The aspect of the country differs widely in different places, being in 

. some parts, such as the Bh£l, a mere salt 

flat, in Lilii a rich plain of black soil, while 

parts of the Sihor range and the hills in the KundW and other dis- 

^... tricts show a country almost mountainous. 

The principal ranges of hills are those of Sihor, 

Khokhrd, Und, the Babriadhar, and the outlying hills of the Gir on the 

western border ; the highest is the MitiaW hill, which reaches over 1,000 

Geological formation.. *"®®** ^^^^ ""^^ ^^ volcanic, and consist of 
trap and basalt piercing through, and in places 
elevating, a coarse sandy limestone. In places, however, both laterite 
of good quality for building-stone, and a conglomerate, are to be 
found, the latter abounding in fossils. As a rule, the northern districts 
are bare of trees, but the Sihor hills are covered with a dense scrub 



jungle, and the southern parganahs are better wooded ; though infinitely 
inferior in this respect to Gujarat Proper. 

The principal rivers are the Sukh BhSdar, the Kalobhir, the Ghelo, 

the Shatrdnji^ the Bagad^ and the Malan^ but 

^*"' none of them are of any great length of course, 

but the water in the three last continues flowing throughout the year, 

and is used for irrigation. 

There is a fine artificial lake about five miles in circumference, near 

the capital, formed by bunding across the bed 

Lakes and Reservoirs. ^^ ^^^ Qadechi river, from which the water is 

conveyed in a small canal to tanks, &c., in the town. The port is sup- 
plied from another artificial lake lower down in the same river. There 
are no other reservoirs of any great size in the State, but most of the 
villages have a small tank or pond, in which, however, the water rarely, 
lasts after the beginning of April. 

The State is, on the whole, well supplied with well water, which in 
the southern districts is found very near the 
surface. 
The Bhal district, which is a salt flat resembling very much the Bann 
of Kachh, is always more or less overflowed 
™^ ^^ ■ in the rainy season, and the water obtain- 

able there is brackish: hence the population are entirely dependent 
on pond and reservoir water excepting at a place called the Dh^dh, 
where a considerable supply of sweet water is available. 
Except in the Bh&l, where the soil is highly impregnated with 
saline matter, the soil is almost everywhere 
black, and is divided into two kinds, viz., 
garden and dry-crop land. Rice land exists, but not in sufficient 
quantity to merit notice. The salt soil of the Bhal, however, produces 
a very fine wheat without irrigation, of the variety called Kath£. 
The climate of the Bhivnagar districts, especially of the southern coast, 
is exceedingly pleasant, and the heat in the 
hottest portion is not comparable with Gdjar^t 
Proper. The thermometric readings at Bhavnagar itself show a mean 
minimum of 53*^ in the month of January, and a maximum of 108® in the 
month of May. The average rainfall of Bhavnagar itself, calculated 
from recorded observations for the last ten years, is 26 inches and 35 
cents. 

The only natural forests of any importance are — (1) the Sihor forest, 

which, however, consists chiefly of thorny acacias 

with a few tamarinds (Tamarindus indica) and 

Limb trees {Azadirachta indica), and (2) one in the Mahdw^ parganah, 

between the villages of Karld and Karmadi^ ; but a few fine trees may 
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be found in the neighbourhood of villages. Amongst these is a remark- 
able specimen of the Baobab {Adansonia digitata), called in Edthiawad 
^ Rdkhdo/ and in Gdjarat ^ Chor Aral^/ which is growing near the 
village of Chanch on the sea-coast. This tree exceeds a hundred feet 
in girth at a height of about four feet from the ground. 

During the last few years much attention has been given to tree- 
planting, and over a hundred thousand 
tiona. cocoannts alone have been planted. Besides 

these^ there are large plantations of teak {Teciona grajidis), ^Beda' 
{Terminalia bellerica), Caauariiia equisttifolia, mango (Mangifera 
mdica), and other trees. - <- 

The crops consist chiefly of cotton, jowfir, bajri, wheat, gram, oil-seeds, 
and sugar-cane, and other ordinary varieties 
^^^"' of pulse and millet. Tobacco is grown, but 

not in sufficient quantities for even local consumption. 

The mode of cultivation does not differ from that of the adjoining 

British districts. Cotton is now irrigated in 

Mode of Cultivation. x -n j • i. i. • xi. 

most villages during breaks m the ramy season 

while the practice of sowing it before the monsoon, and raising it by 
irrigation, is spreading rapidly. 

The domestic animals do not differ from those prevailing elsewhere 
in Gnjar&t, but the Darbdr possess a parti- 
cularly fine and handsome breed of buffaloes 
which have carried off the prize wherever exhibited. There is also a 
good horse-breeding establishment at Bhdvnagar. 

The lion has been extinct in Bhavnagar territory since the last 
twenty-five years, at about which time the last 
was shot in the Sihor forest. Panthers, 
hyaonas, wolves, jackals, and foxes are still to be found. Wild hog 
may be found in the Sihor forest and other places. Nylghai (Portax 
pictua) are still to be found, though, owing to the large extension of 
cotton cultivation of late years, many have been slaughtered. Antelope 
{Antilope cervieapra) and * Ohinkarah' {Oazella Bennettii) e:sist, though 
in much diminished numbers. In the cold weather large flocks 
of *Cullum' ('Kulang') of two kinds, viz., (1) Orus cinerea and 
(2) Anthropoidea virgo, visit these districts, as do a few duck and 
snipe. 

Of the total population, 428,500, 90'27 per cent, were Hindus, 8*6 
per cent. Musalmins, '0142 Pfureis, '0008 Chris- 
tians, and 1*115 miscellaneous. The number 
of males was 226,871, or 68 per cent, of the whole population, and 
that of females 202,129, or 47 per cent. The average proportion of 
males to females was 1*114 to L The number of insane and idiots was 
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127, or '0296 per cent. Lepers have recently been fonnd to be about 
'128 per cent, of the whole population. 
There are numerous aboriginal and other tribes, such as Kolis, 

Kharaks, Bibrifa, Ahirs, Khints, &c., &c., 
^Aboriginal and other together with Rajputs, principally of the 

following tribes, viz., Grohels, Gelotars, Wajis, 
W^1^9 Sarvaiy&s, &c.^ also Kathis of the Khiiman and Odchar tribes. 

The Hindu population belongs to the following 
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Of the 36,778 Musalmins, 28,401 are Sunis and 8,377 Shias. The 
Parsis are 44 Shenshihi and 18 Eadmi. 

The census returns for 1872 divided the population into seven classes : 
.. (1) persons in State employ or under other 

Occupation. j^^ authorities 6,275 souls, or 1-48 per cent.; 

(2) professional persons 1,306 or '28 per cent.; (3) persons in service or 
performingpersonal offices 6,468, or 1-54 per cent. ; (4) persons engaged 
in agriculture or with animals 52,100, or 12*16 per cent. ; (5) persons 
engaged in commerce and trade 12,487, or 2*92 per cent. ; (6) persons 
employed in the mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or other- 
wise prepared for consumption, 59,220, or 13-84 per cent.; (7) mis- 
cellaneous persons not classed otherwise: — (a) wives 119,846, and 
(6) children 160,940— in all 280,786, or 65-51 percent. In these returns 
no persons registered themselves as beggars or paupers, but there are 
probably about 9,858 persons. Eunbis here, besides their legitimate 
work of cultivation, occupy themselves as masons. Trade in Bhav- 
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nagar being very brisk, there are many Wanias and Bralimans resident 
there; the latter belong principally to the Nagdr, Audich, Modh, 
and Shrimali divisions. The Khdrwds, a class of Muhammadan 
seamen, come principally, from Gogbi, but the coast Kolis are excellent 
sailors. There is a curious class of people called Gandharife, who 
originally came from Kambay, who occupy themselves principally 
in rope-making, and of whom there are about a hundred families in 
Bhivnagar. 

There are several influential Muhammadan merchants in the towns 
of Bhavnagar and Mahdwa — Khojds, Mehmans, and Arabs. The most 
enterprising and intellectual class is without doubt that of the Nagar 
Brihraans, who monopolize most of the State offices. Salt is manu- 
factured by that class of Kolis called Agrids. The Musalmdns, as a 
rule, are oil-pressers, grocers, carpet- weavers, bookbinders, small retail 
dealers, weavers, cutlers, and sipahis. The Pdrsis are principally shop- 
keepers^ liquor-distillers, and clock-makers. One is a coach-builder. 

,, , - r • • The mode of livins: corresponds generally 

Mode of Living. -i. ./?y-/T^ 

to that prevailing in Ciujarat rroper. 

The Gujardti is the language of the entire population, both Hindu 

and Musalmdn, but some of the Musalmins 

speak Hindustani in their homes, and the 

Kathis speak in their houses a dialect of their own. The Gandhdriiis 

and Odhs also speak a slightly different dialect of Gujarati. 

The census returns of 1872 show in that year in all the State 125,005 

houses, or, on an average, 45 to the square 
Houses. ^.j^ Qj ^j^^g^^ y^gQg ^^^j.^ ^^^jl^. ^f g^^^^^ 

brick,- and mortar; the rest had either walls of stones, plfiistered, with 

roofs of thatch or tiles. Dwellings of the better sort lodged 27,668 

persons, or 6*46 per cent, of the entire population, at the rate of 

between three and four souls to each house. In the 117,100 houses 

of the inferior sort 400,832 persons, or 9*3-54 per cent, of the entire 

population were accommodated — at the rate of four souls per house. Of 

late years, especially in the capital and chief towns, a very improved 

class of residence has been introduced. 

The State consists of 659 villages : of these, 155 have a population of 

less than 200 inhabitants ; 257 have from 200 
Number of Villages. ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ , ^^ ^^^^^^ 

1,000 to -2,000; 4 from 2,000 to 3,000; 4 from 3,000 to 5,000 ; 3 from 
5,000 to 10,000; and 2 from 10,000 to 15,000; and but one— the 
capital- from 20,000 to 50,000. 



CHAPTER IT. 



TRADE. 

The Bhfivnagar creek is called the Kotii Khari. It is about seven 
miles from the mouth of the creek to the present bandar. The Kdlo- 
bhir, Rangoli, Ghelo, Mdleshwari, and Gadechi rivers fall into this 
creek, and consequently the scour in the rainy 
nBga^Sr&c!"^ ^^^"^ ®®^^^^ ^^ considerable. Certain small subor- 
dinate creeks are called the Golkhdri, the 
Memda Khari, and the Shuklio. These of late years have silted 
up a good deal, but measures have been adopted to clear them out. 
There is a lighthouse at the mouth of the creek, the light of which is 
visible from Piram. There is always from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet of water in the creek at low tide, but during the ebb the tide 
flows with such force that no boat except a steamer can make way 
against it. 
There are also belonging to this State the ports of Mahuwa, Pipdwao, 
Kathiwadar, Sundrai, and Sartinpur, among 
to?he BhWg^^^^ ^^^^^ Mahdwd is at present the most flourish- 

ing, but the Pipdwao creek offers the best 
facilities for shelter in the rainy season, and for quickly reaching* Bom- 
bay, the reason of this being that it is situated to the west of the 
numerous sandbanks which stud the gulf of Kambay, and to avoid 
encountering which, vessels leaving Bhavnagar or Gogha for southern 
ports are compelled to make long detours. 

Before the construction of the B. B. & 0. 1. Railway the trade of Pali, 
Jodhpdr, Sirohi, &c. in Marwar, of Udaypdr in 
ofSeT^Wga^r ^Lt""' Mewdr.of Jayapdr. of Ujainand Ratlim, Burhin- 
pur and Indor in Mdlwa, of Pent and Ahmada- 
bad,Diuta, Patau, Rddhanpur, P41anpdr,Wadaagar, Visalnagar,Sidhpdr, 
and other towns in Gdjardb had some connection with the Bhavnagar 
port, but the abovementioned railway dried up all these channels, ab- 
sorbing the entire trade. Bhivnagar also traded largely with the foreign 
ports of Mocha, Jiddah, and Maskat on the Arabian coast, Basrah in the 
Persian Gulf, Zanzibar, LSmbu, Kdmer, Mauritius and the Mozambique, 
Sing^pur, Penang, China, Ceylon, and the ports of Karachi, Calicut, 
&c. in India, but the trade with foreign ports materially diminished 
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when railways were introduced, centriDg in Bombay, which port then 
proved the most attractive. Bhavnagar, however, though she lost much 
inland as well as external trade from the introduction of railways, now 
concentrated her attention on the land and sea trade of the peninsula, 
and with so much success as completely to absorb the trade of the 
neighbouring port of Gogha, over which Bhavnagar had these two 
great advantages: (1) the presence of the Chief, and a consequent large 
annual expenditure in and on the town and port, and (2) a sheltered 
and commodious creek, instead of an almost open roadstead. Added to 
this, the Darbir was ably served, and the policy of the State has, from 
the very first establishment of the port, been to foster trade and com- 
merce. Another reason still why, in spite of lessened export duties, 
&c. at Gogh^, Bhavnagar flourished at its expense has been this. The 
rich and influential caste of Nagar Brahmans, whose head-quarters 
formerly were at Goghi, were gradually attracted to Bhavnagar by the 
hope of State service, which was liberally accorded them. To such an 
extent has this caste been induced to settle at Bhdvnagar that there 
may be found now many more Nigars at this town than at Gogh 6, 
their former settlement. 

When BhSvnagar was founded by Bhavsinghji, Surat was the great 

emporium of trade, and next to it came Rambay. At first but little 

trade was attracted to this port, owing to the 

Causes of the former and opposition of the Sidi admiral residing at Surat, 
present prosperity of the . , i j .i . i n 

port of BMvDavar. ^^ whose hands the control as well as pro- 

tection of the imperial trade was vested, and 
from the opposition also of the governor of Kambay. Bhivsinghji, 
perceiving this, made a treaty with the Sidi, whereby a share in the 
customs of Bhavnagar was granted to him ; after this the trade of Bhav- 
nagar began to increase, and became very extensive, and the town 
grew rich and populous. In about a.d. 1 732 Sohrib Kh^n, the governor 
of Surat, was expelled from his charge by Mulld Muhammad Ali, and 
sought refuge at Gogha, where he had some relatives. Bhfivsinghji, 
who was aware of Sohrdb Kh^n^s ability, and also of his influence at the 
court of Delhi through Burhdn-ul-Mulk, invited him to Bhavnagar and 
showed him every attention. Soon afterwards Sohrab Kh^n, through 
Burhdn-ul-Mulk's interest, was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath, 
and on the death of Salabat Khin B^bi, Gogha, which had been held by 
him in jigir, was granted to Burhan-ul-Mulk, who chose Sohrdb Khdn 
as his deputy. Sher Zamdn Khan and Diler Kh^n B^bi, sons of 
Salabat Khin, were expelled from Goghd by Sohrab Khan, who now took 
possession of the place. At this time Burhan-nl-Mulk was .appointed 
Foujddr of Sorath, and sent Sohrab Kh&n as his deputy to Jundgadh. 
On this occasion Sohrib Khan, to secure his possession of Gogh4, grant- 
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ed a share in the customs to his friend and ally Bhavsinghji, and him- 
self went to Jundgadh to take up the Soratli Foujdiri. He also at this 
time granted Bdntwd in j%ir to Slier Zaman Kh&n and Biler Khdn Bdbi 
on condition of their resigning all claim to Gogha. As, however, in a.d, 
1735, Sohrdb Khan was slain in battle with Ratansingh Bhandari near 
Dhandhuka, the share in the customs of Gogha has been held since then 
by Bhdvsinghji and his descendants. 

In A.D. 1801-2 Wakhtsinghji acquired two-fifths of Dholerd from 
the Chuddsama Girdssias of that port, and these landholders were 
ready to write over their entire interest in the place, but Sir Miguel de 
Souza persuaded them in a.d. 1802, to write over the whole port and 
village to the British Government. This was done, and the British 
Government commenced fostering the trade and conciliating the neigh- 
bouring landholders to such an extent that a few years after, viz. from 
about 1810, the trade was largely diverted thither from Bhavnagdr. 
At this time the Mdrwdr merchants had a largo connection with Bhdv- 
nagar, and the traders from Pali, Jodhpur, &c., brought their goods 
hither for export. In 1832 Mr. H. Borradaile, the Collector of Customs 
in Gdjarat, with the view of promoting the trade of Gogha, persuaded 
some of these merchants to go there, and, owing to the sh)are in the Bhdv- 
nagar customs inherited by the British Government from the Sidi ad- 
miral of Surat, Government were able to grant specially favourable 
terms to exporters from Gogha ; and to such an extent was this rivalry 
carried, that trade, gradually forsaking Bhdvnagar, centred in Goghd,and 
remained there until about 1846-47, when the trade from Mdrwar gra- 
dually deserted Goghd, and the efforts of the Bhdvnagar Darbdr, and 
the yearly expenditure of large sums in that town by the Chief and his 
ministers and court, caused that port to attract to itself some portion 
of the trade of both Gogha and Dholerd. When the B. B. and C. I. 
Railway reached Ahmaddbdd, the Mdrwar traders left Goghd never 
to return; while Bhavnagar, by lowering its customs and making 
roads acd encouraging merchants, obtained for itself a monopoly of 
the trade of the neighbouring portions of the peninsula. Since then, 
while Goglid has stood still, Bhdvnagar has never relaxed its efforts 
to promote the trade of its capital, and, aided by the progress of civili- 
zation, and the increasing cultivation of the interior, has now a trade of 
from Rs. (30,00,000 to 65,00,000 of imports, and from Rb. 96,00,000 to 
1,00,00,000 of exports.* 

The principal articles imported and exported 

Merchandize at the end ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^st shown by the fol- 
of last century and the be- lowing compai*ative statement, which shows 
ginning of this century. ^j^^ ^^.^^^ ^^ Bhdvnagar for 1 799-1800, 1845- 

46, and 1873-74. 



C03IPARATIVE STATEMENT. 



u 



Comparative Statement showing i1^ Trade 



Articles. 



1799-1800. 



Import. 



Value. 



Export. 







Value. 



Cwt. 



Clarified butter ..... 

Cocoanuts (with and without 

shells) 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Cotton tape, twist, thread, and 

yam 

Dyes — Sorangi, Kasumbi, and 

Indigo .' 

Grain of all sorts 

Grocery and sundries 

Ivory and Tortoise-shell 

Mahurd flower 

Metal 

Alolasses 

Oil 

Oil-seeds 

Piece-goods (cloth) 

Salt 

Silk 

Soap , 

Stone .* 

Sugar 

Timber 

Tobacco 

Wooden bracelets 

Betelnuts 

Sugar-candy 

Dates 

Gold, silver, and ready money .. 

Wool 

Opium 



Total. 



Rs. 

15 
1,45,910 



7,480 

1,550 

36,247 

23,923 

1,67,329 

1,33,535 

181 

3,13,621 

16,319 



450 
16,004 



4.5,800 



160 
1,42,243 

54,670 



37,910 
71,220 
90,860 



12,94,427 



14,591 



748 

156 

3,624^3 
2,392/^ 
16,732/^ 
13,353i 

3I,362^V 
1,53 1/g 



45 

l,600f 



4,580 



16 

14,224^ 
5,467 



3,791 
7,122 
9,086 



129,442y^ 



Cwt. 



Rs. 

45,905 

1,440 

11,84,280 
70 

2,960 

2,368 

5,21,705 

71,556 

1,025 



25,194 

3 

37,167 

1,46.400 

2.04,006 

2,736 



1,700 



6,100 
150 
315 
145 

1,110 
60 

3,035 



21,748 
15,300 



22,96,466 



4^90J 

l-i4 
118,428 

7 

295 

235i 

52,170i 

7,155f 

102i 



2,5 1 9f 

a,7i6^ 

14,640 
2d,400i 
273i 

"^170 

"^610 

15 

31i 

I4i 

111 

6 

303J 



2,1741 
1,530 



229,646* 
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tyf the Tori of Bhdvnagar during 



1845-46. 


1878-74. 


Imfort. 


Export. 


Imi'Ort. 


Export. 


^ 




►* 




^ 




^ 






§ 


Value. 




Value. 


1 


Value. 


i 


Value. 


<y 




[1 


& 




(§ 






c. 


Rs. 


£ 


C. 


Rs. 


£ 


Cwt. 


Rs. 


£ 


Cwt. 


Rs. 


£ 


•.. 


... 


... 




6,090 


609 


2.677 


77,318 


7,7311 


16 


576 


571 


••• 


19,635 


1,9634 






..• 


.«• 


63,480 


6,348 









... 


... 


... 




1,33,855 


13.385i 


... 




.....a 


406,228 


93,19,567 


931,966 t'u 


«•• 


3,936 


393f 




... 


... 


... 


6,533 


653^*, 




129 


12A 


... 


880 


88 




834 


831 


• a. 


2,26,229 


22,622^, 




362 


361 


'... 


4.2P0| 429 






... 


7,374 


59,284 


6,9284 




100 


10 


•.. 


25,742 


2,57-H 




56,661 


5,666^3 


... 


4.61,290 46,129 




12,475 


1,2474 


... 


19,535 


1,953 .i 


... 1,637 


163,^ 


... 


7,8.^.573 78,457t»^ 




1,63,269 


16,326/^ 


... 


15,608 


l,560i 


... 


252 


25i 


142 


22,691 


2,269tI, 




..I ... 




... 


225 


224 




*.• 


... 


... 













... 


1,795 


1794 




424 


42| 


12,021 


2,59.527 


25,952t% 








... 


15,963 


l,596T'b 




3 


I'ij 


... 


69,418 


6,9411 


...... 






... 


440 


44 




18,669 


1.866 t!"o 


2,945 


58.893 


5,889t"« 


22 


440 


44 


••• 


2,430 


243 




144 


14! 


.•• 


6,21,583 


52,158t'7, 








... 


1,980 


198 




1,772 


177i 


... 


7.46,840 


74,684 








... 


3.411 


341tV 




••• 
40 


••• 

4 


... 


30,509 


^fihO^% 








•*> 


975 


974 




"l5 


"ii 


21,'551 


2,58,616 


25,86il 








... 


18,206 


1,8201 


... 


1,908 


190| 


... 


2,65,958 


26,596', 








... 


79 


7t'u 




... 


... 


... 


3,114 


3111 




32 


31 


... 


604 


60f 


... 


... 


... 


3.621 
4,672 


35.209 
93,438 


3..520i«\, 
9,3431 




^ 




... 


5,368 


536i 




... 


... 


31,089 


99,373 


9,937i'b 








... 


•>• 






. 


... 


... 


22,24,190 


222,419 




13,06,084 


130,6081 


.•« 


... 


!» 


... 


30 


3 


... 






663i 


18,564 


1,8561 

•a.... 


... 


1,41,102 


IWlOi 


... 


2,22,334 


22,2331 


85,892 


63,68,066 


636,8062 


406,9294 


1,08.21.'698 


1,082,1591 
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Cotton^ as might be expected, has the first place among the exports 
in point of value, and shows in 1873-74 a total 
Cotton. ^jg^^ 93,19,567— that is to say, Rs. 29,51,501 

in excess of the entire imports of the year, including gold, silver and 
ready money. Wool occupies the second place, lo7igo intervallo, with 
Rs. 18,504; and here virtually the Bh^vnagar export trade ends, for 
grain is really imported largely. These returns are very instructive, ia 
that they show that while the exports exceed the imports, and that trade 
is, on the whole, better at Bhdvnagar in 1873-74 than it has ever 
been before, cotton has virtually swallowed up all the other exports 
except a pitiful amount of wool, less oven than was exported in ] 799- 
1800, and entirely insignificant when compared with what ought to be 
exported. 

Perhaps, however, the item clarified butter is even more instructive. 

In 1799-1800 45,905 rupees* worth of a/ii was 
Ghi, or clari6ed butter. i. j i, • ^i i. i^ i. i j 

exported, showing that the pasture lands were 

large ; but in 1873-74 we find that while only Rs. 576 includes the entire 
export, and this probably to a Bhavuagar port, 77,318 rupees^ worth 
has been imported to meet the wants of the population, owing to the 
increasing area taken up by cotton. 

The grain trade tells the same story, and we find that whereas in 
1799-1800 the amount of grain exported ex- 
ceeded in value that imported by Rs. 4,97,782, 
in 1873-74 the amount imported exceeded that exported by Rs. 4,48,815. 
This also is owing to the increased area occupied by cotton. 

Oil, again, is in the same predicament^ and though in 1799-1800 
Bhdvnagar territory not only produced suf- 
ficient for its own use, without importing any 
whatever, and was able to export 37,167 rupees' worth of this com- 
modity, in 1873-74 but 440 rupees' worth are exported, while it ia 
imported to the amount of Rs. 58,893. 

But the absence of other exports, though in a very great measure 
due to cotton, is not entirely due to that cause. It must be remembered 
[vide History) that in 1799-1800 Bhdvnagar was the only emporium 
besides Goghd for the whole of Gohelwar and the surrounding country, 
and consequently it was to Bhdvnagar that articles of consumption were 
brought for export. Mahuwd, now a fliourishing port doing a large 
trade, was but lately taken from the hands of pirates, and none of the 
smaller ports were doing any trade worth mentioning ; whereas now it is 
by Mahdwd and smaller ports that large exports are made both of cotton 
and other articles, and though in their returns also cotton will be found 
to largely preponderate, yet Mahdwd still exports ijhi and wool and grain 
(in 1873-74) largely in excess of imports, and in a few years probably 
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this port also will find its entire exports confined to cotton and a little 
wool. 

With regard to the shipping which visited and loft the port of BhSv- 
nagar in 1873-74, it will be seen from the 
following return that altogether 4,655 vessels 
arrived at, and 4,662 quitted, the Bhavnagar port during that year. 

Statement showing the Number and Tonnage of the Vessels tradhig 
to Bhavnagar in 1874-75. 



Shipping. 



Porta. 



No. 



I iKachh ports 

9 |Kathiaw6r ports having the 
privilege of British ports. 

12 Other Kuthifiwar ports... 
^ Portuguese ports 

22 Gdjarfit ports 

1 Bombay 

13 Konkan ports 

6 Madras port-s 

2 Karachi and Keti 

1 Ports in Persian Gulf ... 



68 



Vessels arrived at 
Bhavnagar. 



S 



8 

1,900 

43 

43 

1.502 

010 

275 

112 

105 

2 



4,655 



Tonnage. 



9t)} 

14,994 
1,291 
998i 
2l,fJ04 
22,976i 
4.739} 
5,728| 
4,'t87| 
194i 



77,l73i Tons 



A vorage 
Size. 



83-76 

7-5 
80 
23 

14-25 
37-5 
17-25 
51 

42-75 
97 



Vessels departed from 
Bh&vnagar. 



B 
5z5 



Tonnage 



1.882 

80 

8 

1,783 

043 

204 

28 

85 



4,063 



14,870} 

725i 

165} 

28,053 J 

24,165J 

2,022i 

3,433 

4,1231 



75,666i 



Average 
Sizo. 



7 5 
24 

20-75 
16 75 
37-5 
12-75 
51 
48-5 



These vessels are mostly coasting craft, but include a few steamers. 
The Bhavnager creek is deep enough to afford fifteen to eighteen feet 
of anchorage off the bandar at low water, but the tide is so violent that 
during the ebb nothing but a steamer can make way against it. 
Vessels of 300 tons can enter the creek if propelled by steam even at 
low tide, and during spring tides vessels of nearly 600 tonnage can sail 
up to the bandar. During ordinary high tides vessels of 400 tons can 
make the port. 

The trade with distant foreign ports, such as Arabian ports or har- 
bours in the Persian Gulf, Zinzib^r, or the 
Mozambique, is dying out, and an increased 
trade is springing up with Gujardt and Kathiawar, and specially with 
Bombay. 

Salt Manupacturb. 



Course of Trade. 



The revenue realized from salt manufactured in the Bhivnagar State 
for 1873-74, including the works at Bhavnagar, 
Mahdwd, and TaWji amounted to Rs. 7,092-3-0. 
The works at Bhdvnagar itself are farmed to the highest bidder, but 



Salt. 
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the other works are administered by the Djirbar. The salt tnann facta red 
is of the kind called ghasia ; it is made by the Agrids, a salt-making;' 
branch of the Koli tribe, but is considered inferior to the Warogrd salt 
manufactured at Kharaghora. 

Money-lending. 
The principal money-lenders in the Bhivnagar State are Nigar Brdh- 
mans, Wanids, Lohands, Bhdtids, Kunbis, 
an ing. Vords, Khojdhs, Mehmans, and a few Arabs. 

Among merchants the usual rate of interest is from four and a half to 
eight per cent. ; among cultivators from six to twelve per cent. ; amongf 
girdssids, or landowners, from nine to eighteen per cent., unless land 
be mortgaged collaterally as security. If, too, ornaments are pledged 
1^ security, the rate of interest is lowered. 

There is no custom of presenting the banker with anything at the 
time of the repayment of a loan, but rather it is usual for a deed to be 
drawn out for a sum in excess of the amount actually paid to the 
borrower, as Kothli-Choraman, Watao, or other local name. 

The Imperial Rupee is the only current coinage in the Bhavnagar 

State, agreeably to treaty of the 8th September 

urrency. jg^^ concluded between Thakor Wajesinghji 

and the British Government; formerly the Bhdvnagar Mint appears to 

have issued a copper coinage, and a few silver coins for a short time. 

The accompanying table will show the immense rise in the price of 

all agricultural produce during the last twenty 

years. This is in some measure attributable 

to the increasing area under cotton. 

Price Staiement. 





1845.46. 


1876-77. 


Name of Prodace. 


Number of lbs. sold 

in 1845.4tt for one rupee 

(two ehilliugs). 


Number of lbs. sold 
in 1876-77 for one rupee 
(two shillings) . 


Millet (Bajri) 


40 
48 
44 
60 
22 
25 
7 
13 


17 


Joifir {Holnut Sorghum) 


22 • 


Wheat 


16 


Gram .• 


20 


Bioe 


14 


PulBe(Dil) 


18 


Cotton (cleaned) ^ 

Tobacco ^ 


5 
21 



19 



Wages. 



In like manner, as grain of all kinds has risen in price, so has the 
price of wages, both for skilled and unskilled 
labour, as shown in the accompanying table. 
This rise followed closely the rise in the value of cotton coincident with 
the American War. 

Table of Wages. 



Classes of Labourers. 


Daily Wages in 1862. 


Daily Wages in 1876-77. 


Masons •• 


5^ annas. 
6J „ 
4 „ 
4 „ 
2 „ 


11 annas. 


Sawyers 


11 11 


Bricklavers ...... ..•••.••... 


8 


Carpenters ^ 

Laboarers 


8 „ 







The Bhavnagar weights correspond with those in general use iu the 

surrounding British districts. The sir, equi- 

Weights and Measure!. i j. x j • j • • j. z» 

^ valent to one pound avoirdupois, consists of 

forty tolas, each tola weighing one rupee; 40 sirs make one ma7i, and 

20 mans 1 khdndi or kalsi. 



CIIArTER III. 



HISTORY. 

The Bhdvnagar Chief belongs to the Gohel clan, who claim to be de- 
scended from Salivihana, though Colonel Tod considers that they may 
lay claim to Solar origin, and evidently considers that there is an aflSnity 
between the Gohels and Gehlots. Whichever theory be true, of this 
there is no doubt, but that they came to the peninsula from Khergadh 
on the Luni, in Marwar, whence they were expelled by the Rathods. 

Their Chief at this time was Sejakji, who 
Sejakji, A. D. 1260-1290. ^^^ fortunate enough to marry his daughter 
Walam Kdnwarba to the Kunwar Khengdr, son of the Ra of Jdnigadh 
who is called Kawat or Kawad. R& Kawat is said to have given 
Sejakji a grant of Shdhpdr, in the PanchSl, and twelve villages, and 
Sejakji built a new village (which he named after himself Sejakpdr), 
in the lands of Shdhpdr, and made it his capital, and thence conquered 
several of the adjacent villages. 

Now Sejakji had three sons, B^noji, Shahji, and Sfirangji, of whom 
Ranoji, was only a half-brother of W61am Kunwarbd, but her brothers 
by the whole blood were Sdrangji and Shdhji, who accompanied her to 
Junagadh, and through her interest Sarangji obtained a grant of the 
Arthila Chovisi, while Shahji received the Chovisi of Mandvi. Sejakji 
bestowed from his conquests the following villages upon his brothers, viz. 
Bagad to Hanuji, T^tam to Mdnsinghji, Tdrkhfi to Dddaji, and Paliad 
to Uepalji. His fifth brother, Visoji, went to Khas, and married the 
daughter of a Mer of the Dhandhukd family, and founded the tribe of 
Khasid ; others, however, say that Visoji was son of Sejakji and brother 
of Ranoji, &c., and probably this is the more reliable account. Sejakji 

was succeeded by Rdnoji, his son, who founded 

Ranoji, 1290-1309. Rg^pdr and moved thither the .Gohel capital; 

he was, however, expelled thence by the Muhammadans and slain in 

about A. D. 1309. His son Mokher&ji moved 

bJX mIS^'^" Bouth and conquered first Bhimrdd from the 

\\' aids, and subsequentlyUmrdlafrom the Kolis, 

Mokherdji, 1309-1347. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j^g^. ^^^ j^jg capital. Mokherdji 

He conquers Bhimrad, next conquered Khokhra, and thence surprised 

Uinrala, and Khokhra ^(^crha, expellinff the Muhammadan Kasbatis. 
anil surprises Gogha and & > r & ,.,-11. t>- 

conquers Piram. His next conquest was the island yi liram, 
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which he conquered from the Barid Kolis, and residing there devoted 
himself to consolidate his dominion. It seems probable that he 
was unable to retain possession of Goghd, and hence betook himself 
to the stronghold of Piram. His daring attack on and plunder of 
Goghd, however, drew on him the arms of the emperor Muhammad 
Toghlak of Delhi, who came to GtJjardt about this time, and in spite 
Mokheraji defeated and of a gallant resistance Mokherfiji was de- 
slain in battle with the feated and slain. His eldest son, Ddngani, 
emperor Muhammad To£^h- ,, .tt^xi ••tttci 

lak, A.D. 1347. managed to escape to Hathasm, m Und bar- 

Semarsinghji founds the vaiya, and his younger son, Semarsinghji, 
Rajpipld house. fl^^j ^^ ^jg maternal grandfather at Edjpipla, 

whom he eventually succeeded. After the emperor withdrew from 

the province, Dungrarii succeeded Mokherfiii 

Ddngarji, 1347-1370. /i.- r .i, x t. ^ i- ^i,- *u • i u 

^ '' (his father) as head of this the senior branch 

of the Gohels, and was succeeded by his son Vijoji, who was succeeded 

Vi'oi 1370-1395 ^^ ^^^ ®^^ Kdnoji. At the death of Kanoji 

, ..* his son Sdrangji was seated on the gddi. 

*"^^*' ' ' About this time the army of the Ahmadfibid 

bultin came to Gohelwar to levy tribute. Efimji, uncle of Sarangji, 

Sarane'i 1420-1445 saying that there was not suflScient money in 

the treasury, paid a portion of the sum 

Rimji, uncle of Sarangji, demanded, and handed over S/iranffii as secu- 

usurps the throne. ., *% ^i . i t ^ . ,« , , 

nty for the remainder, and himself usurped the 

gML Sdrangji was accordingly carried off as a hostage to Ahmaddbfid, 
but no efforts were made by his uncle to effect his release. Sdrangji 
eventually effected his escape from Ahmad abdd by the aid of a potter 
and some wandering ascetics, and then, with the aid of the Rdwal of 
Champdner, marched to Gohelwdr to recover his dominions from his 
uncle, and in a few weeks reached XJmr&lL Edmji, who had heard of 
his arrival, now called on his kinsmen of Lathi and Gdriddhar to assist 
him, promising to the first the tapa of Wdldkad and twelve villages, 
and to the latter the tapd of Tripaj and twelve villages. They accepted 
the gi-ants, but repaired to Sdrangji at tJmrdld and asked him if he 
would confirm them. On his assent they joined him, and all prepared 
to march against Ramji. Ramji, however, hearing of their defection, 
himself went to tTmrala and surrendered the 

Rdraji abdicates in Sd- g^^i to Sdrangji, who in return bestowed on 
rang) IS favour. •' . ^ oj -' , 

him the tapas of Ukharla, Bareli, Aghiali, and 

Monpdr. As Rdmji had ruled at Goghd, his offspring are known as 

Goghari Gohels. He resided after his abdication at Dhardi, under 

Monpur. 

In accordance with, a request made to him at Champdner by 

Patdi Rdwal, Sdrangji ascending the gddi assumed the title of Rdwal. 
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ii' MA^ 1470 Sfoangji was succeeded by his son Shavdfis, 

* ' who in his turn was succeeded by Jetdjiy who 

Jet6ji. 1470-1500. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ( j j Rimdfeji, who succeeded 

Rimdasji, 1500-1535. him, and (2) Gangdfaji, who received Chamdrdi 

in giras; the descendants of Gangdasji^ are called Cham&rdia Gohels,and 

are to be found at Bhdj, in Kachh. Bamd&sji 

°^** ' ^ * had three sons: (1) Sartdnji, who succeeded 

him, (2) Sfiddlji, who received Adhewdda, and (3) Bhimji, who received 

Tini in apanage ; the descendants of Bhimji are known as Tania Bawals. 

Bamdas is said to have married a lady of the Chitor house, and to have 

been slain while yet wearing his wedding garments, in repulsing an 

attack made upon Chitor territory by Sdltin Mahmud Khiljy of Mdlw6. 

Sart^nii was succeeded by his son Visoi'i, his 
Visoji, 1570-1600. ., -^ ^ '• XT' " A\€^A" ' 

^ other sons, Dewoji, Viroji, and Mokaji, receiv- 

ing the villages of Pachhegdm, Awdnid, and Nawania respectively. 
The descendants of.Dewoji are called Dewani, of Viroji Virani, and 
Mokaji Mokani. Viroji had a son named Wachhdji, who rendered 
valuable aid to Thakor Visoji, and in reward received the villages of 
Khokhri and Kanad. His descendants are called Wachhani. One of 
his descendants, named Monaji, in Samvat 1867 (A.b. 1811) wrote over 
half of Khokhrd to the British Government. Daring Visoji's reign a 
dispute arose between the Jdni and Bana tribes of the Audich Brdhmans 
of Sihor, and either party summoned neighbouring chieftains to their 
aid; the Banas asked Kandhoji, the chieftain of Gariddhar, for assist- 
ance, and the Janis implored the aid of Visoji of Umrala. Visoji, 

coming through a pass in the hills, surprised 
Visoji conquers Sihor Kandhoji and drove him from Sihor, of which 
and makes that town his •' j x- x-r • xv x 

capital. he took possession, and fortifying the town 

made it his capital. Visoji had three sons : (I) 

Dhiinoji, 1600-1619. Dhilnoji, who succeeded his father on the gddi, 

(2) Bhimdji, who received Halidd, and (3) 

Kasiiji, who received Bhadli in apanage. It was during the reign of 

Visoji that the* emperor Akbar conquered the 

Conquest of Gdjarat hy province of Gujarit, and annexed it to the 

the emperor Akbar, a.d. ^ . -r. • tm ^ -v? ivt 

1583. MoghaJ empire. During Dhanojis reign JVo- 

ghanji, son of Kandhoji, was chiefbain of 

Gariadhdr; he had a feud with his neighbour Lomfi Kathi of Kherdi, 

who eventually drove him from Gdri&dh&r, and himself took 

possession of that town. Noghanji now applied to Dhtinoji for 

assistance. Dhdnoji commenced- collecting forces to aid him, but 

^^, ..... , ^,, was, in a.d. 1619, suddenly attacked by the 
Dhunoji slam in battle „. , . , ^ n \ t j i t_- xt_ 

with Loma Kathi near Kathi, who defeated ana slow nim near tne 

Velawadar, a.d. 1619. village of Velawadar, now under Wala. 
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Dhdnoji was succeeded by his son Ratanji, 
Ratanji I., 1619.1620. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^j^^ j^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^.^^ 

slain near Mandavi, now under Palit^nfi, while fighting with a band 
of Khumans, Khasias^ and Sarvaiyas who had attacked Kan^d. Batanji 
defeated them^ but was slain in the pursuit. Batauji had three 

sons: (1) Harbhamji, who succeeded him, (2) 

amji, - Govindji, the founder of the sub-tribe of 

Govindani Gohels^ and (3) SSrangji. He had also a daughter, Lilanjibi, 

who married Bfio Bhara of Kachh. Harbhamji reigned for two years 

only, and died in a.d. 1622, leaving an infant son named Akheraj. 

Govindji now usurped the gddi, and Anojibd, 
^^ovindji usurps the ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ Akherfij, accompanied by Wi- 

chhinis Keshavji and Makanji and Dewdni 
Maloji and Bab^ri Bhangro, fled with her infant son to Bhdj, whence 
the girassias returned and commenced a partizan warfare against 
Govindji. Govindji, in order to strengthen himself against them, be- 
sought the aid of Mirza Isd Tarkhdn, then Poujddr of Jdnigadh, and in 

A.D. 1636 surrendered to him all his rights in 

rightJTn^Goghd to^Mir^ GoghS as remuneration for his aid. Shortly 

Is4 TiirkhILn in a.d. 1636. afterwards Govindji died at Noghanwadar, and 

/... -^r./. his son Satrasalii mounted the throne of Sihor, 

but shortly after his accession Keshavji and 
the other parti zans of Akherdj contrived to obtain access to the palace, 
and carried Satrasdlji off while asleep. While making oflf with him they 
were met by Sdmat Khdm^n and others, to whom they made known 

what they had done; the Kdthis joined them, 
eraul •» • • ^^^ Akherajji was placed on the throne, while 

Satrasdlji was granted the tapd of Bhandaria. Satrasdlji had a younger 
brother named Hamirji, who conquered Kdkad from the Ahers, and also 
founded the village of Dihor. Akherdjji employed the Muhammadan 
Thanahdar of Loliyand, Desdi Eamji, as his Minister, and thus subjected 
Satrasdlji to his authority. Noghanji, formerly of Gdriddhdr, now 
requested his aid in recovering that town; this Akherdjji willingly 
accorded him, and by a fortunate surprise the Kathis were driven out, 
and Noghanji recovered his former capital. Akherdjji was an influen- 
tial chief, and received from the Muhammadan Government a grant of 
the chauth of the port of Gogha, Akherdjji had three sons : (1) Batanji, 
who succeeded him, (2) Harbhamji, who received Wartej, (3) Vijayarfjji, 
who received Thordi, and (4) Sartdnji, who received Moglana. Bdwal 
• TT ifiRH i7n^ Batanji had a long and peaceful reign, and was 
' father of the illustrious Bhavsinghji, founder 
Bbdvsinghji born in a.d. of the city of Bhavnagar, who was bom in a.d. 

1683, and succeeded his father in about a.d. 
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1703, wben twenty years of a^e; bis mother 
1764.^'''""^'^'' ^'^^ ^"^ ^^s the daughter of the Wald chieftain of 

Nigala. Bhavsinghji was possessed both of in- 
telligence of mind and activity of body from his earliest years. It was 
at this time that the Moghal rule was collapsing, and that the raids of 
the Marathas were spreading confusion throughout their vast dominions, 
and that their own servants, as well as the more powerful zamind^rs, 
were directing all their efforts towards acquiring independence and 
shaking off the yoke of the central power. Bhivsinghji thoroughly 
understood the times, and determined to found for himself a kingdom 
out of his petty chieftaincy of Sihor. 

Kantdji Kadam Bfinde and Pilaji Gaekwdr made a raid on Sihor in 

the cold weather of 1 722-23, and were repulsed 
6ihor in a.d. 1722-23. ^7 Bhavsinghji, though not without much loss* 

and he was so impressed with the danger he 

had run, from having no means of escape, that he removed his residence 

from Sihor to the small village of Wadwa, on a creek not many miles 

„, ^ - , , from Go&rhd, and here in a.d. 1723 founded the 

Bh&vnagar founded m ., r m.^ -d./ .••. u- i. • 

A.D. 1723. ^^^y of Bhavnagar. Bhavsmghji s object in 

founding this city was not only to be able to 
take to sea when his territory was invaded, but also to glean some of 
the rich harvest of trade then monopolized by Kambay and Sdrat, of 
which former port Goghd was an appendage. Bhdvnagar speedily 
rose into notice, though Bhavsinghji was careful not to attract too 
much attention to his port until he should be in a position to defy 
^ ^-oQ opposition. Gogha was now (1730) a jdgir of 

the celebrated Babi family, Kambay was ruled 
by Momin Khan, and Surat was governed by Sohrab Khan, a Muham- 
madan of rank and ability, and possessed of much influence at the court 
of Delhi. Bhavsinghji assiduously paid court to Sohrab Khan, and 
when in 1732 he was, by the intrigues of Mdllfi Muhammad Ali, 
expelled from the government of Surat, he sought shelter at Bhdvnagar. 

Bhdvsiughji availed himself of Sohrdb Khdn^s 
from Sdrafin^A d ""173"^^ interest in many ways in establishing his port, 

both before and subsequent to a.d. 1732, and 
especially made use of him to counteract the influence of the Bdbis of 
the neighbouring port of Gogha, and actually succeeded in obtaining 
their expulsion from that town by Sohrab Khan^s interest, on whom 
Goghi was bestowed in jigir in place of the Babis. Sohrab Khin, there 

SohriLb Khdn appointed ^^^^^ ^'^^^^ ^^^^*> contemplated at this time 
N6ib FoujdAr of Sorath in establishing himself in Sorath on an independent 
A.D. 1734. footing, and shortly afterwards, in a.d. 1734, 

through his influence at court, he obtained the deputy foujdari of that 
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province. Seeing the importance of conciliating tlie Bdbis, he granted 
them B^ntwa in jagir in lieu of Gogha. He now acquired also the 
governorship of Viramgam, but was opposed by Ratansingh Bhandari, 
the Deputy Viceroy of Ahmadabdd. Sohrdb Khan at once marched 

against him, but was defeated and slain at 
mncUlain in a*d. 1735^'' ^^^^^> ^^^^ Dhandhdki, in 1735. Bhfivsingji, 

whose reputation for prowess as having re- 
pulsed the Mardthas was great in Gohelwar^ had from this cause^ 
from his natural intelligence^ and from his friendship with Sohrab 
Kh£n acquired considerable influence, and lost none of it by the 
death of Sohrab Khan, but rather was able to encroach more and 
more on the imperial possessions. In fact the removal of the Babis 
from Goghi, and Sohrab Khan's death, removed most of the more 
pressing checks to his far-sighted ambition. He enlarged Bhdvnagar, 
encroached on Gogha, and consolidated his rule, and in a.d. 1 739 entered 
into a treaty with the Abyssinian Kiladir (popularly called the Sidi) of 

Suratfor the protection of the Bhivnagar trade. 

Bhivwnghjiin A.D.1739 j^ ^^jg ^^^eaty it was agreed that Bhiivsinehii 
negotiates with the Kikdar - ,, /. r^.,. ,, , ° "^ 

of Surat. should pay the bidi li per cent on the sea 

customs revenue of the Bh^vnagar port, that 
Sdrat merchants should enjoy certain relaxations of customs dues, 
while the merchandize of Bhdvnagar should be duty-free at Surat. 
It was further agreed that either party should do their utmost to 
suppress piracy, which had eicistcd on the coast of Saurashtra from the 
earliest times. In 1 738, however, Momiu K han, then Viceroy in Gujarat, 

permitted Sher Khan Biibi to resume his an- 

Sher Khan Babi reauracs cestral jagir in Goghi, but he was too occupied 
his jigir of GoghA m A. o. . i , « , , . . ^ ^ 

1733. with schemes ot personal ambition to devote 

much attention to the port, and in this same 

year he was appointed deputy governor of Sorath. Sher Kh^n, however 

afterwards offended Momin Khdu, who in a. d. 

Momin Kh£n retokes 1756 retook Gogha from him, himself finally 
Gogha from Sher Khin , . .^ f ^, ., .. / ^ ^, ^ ^ 

Babi in a.d. 1755. aurrendenng it to the Aiarftthas at the capture 

of Ahmadibid in a.d. 1758, and Gogha then 
A.t^T758.*'*'* '*''''"' *■ fell to the share of the Peshwl It wa^ owing 

to the re-establishment of the Babis in Gogha 
that Bhavsinghji in 1739 entered into his alliance with the Sidi of Surat, 
a policy he had found so successful in the case of Sohrdb Khdn, and when, 

in A. D. 1759, Surat port and castle were taken 
Ihh^Tu'md^ ^^ ^°^" ^y ^^^ English, who were in 1 760 confirmed in 

the Kiladdri of that town by the Emperor, 
thJE^ngteX kS Bhavsinghji ccntinuod hl« treaty of alliance 
of'Surat in a. d. 1760. with them as successors of the Sidi, and care- 

4 B 
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Death of Bhaviingliji, fuUy cultivated their acquaintance. He died 
in 1764, after a long and successful career, 
during which he contrived to absorb most of the crown villages and 
Thanahs near Bhavnagar, Sihor, and tJmrala, and wrested Tr6paj from 
a Palitan6 Bhayad, and Sartonpur from the KoH pirates, and annexed 
them to his dominions. Pew chiefs in India have accomplished more 
than Bhavsingji did during his long life, and few have displayed such 
a happy mixture of caution and audacity as he. Out of the petty chiefdom 
of Sihor he erected the principality of Bhavnagar^ and the work he so 
ably commjenced was carried on in an equally prosperous manner by his 
grandson Wakhtsinghji in after times. Bhivsinghji was sncceeded 

Akherdjji II., A.D. 1764- ^7 ^'« ®^^®»* ^on, Akherajji, in a.d. 1 764. Ho 
1772. was fifty years old when he mounted the gddi, 

Bhdvsinghji had already in his lifetime bestowed Wala and two other 
villages on his second son, Visoji, and Wali now forms a separate chief- 
dom. Bhavsingji had three other sons. To his third son, Ramdisji, 
he gave Haliad and some waste lands. Bis fourth son, Goy4ji, received 
Baropilr and another village, and his fifth son received Ratanpnr and 
another village. At the collapse of the Moghal empire the Thanahd&rs 
of Mahdwa became independent ; they were Eharedid Sipahis, and by 
no means capable of alone controlling the neighbouring warlike tribes 
of Khasias, Khumans, Bdbrias, &c. Now Mishri Khasi^, who had been 
driven from Miti^ld by Samat Khdmdn, had settled in Shewdiwadar, 
near Mahdwa. He seeing the weakness of the Kharedias set them on 
one side and usurped the government of Mahdwa, and conquered many 
of the neighbouring villages, extending his raids as far as Bhavnagar 
territory. But these were repulsed and the Khasias humbled by 
Akherajji, It has been mentioned above that Momin Khan at the 

capture of Ahmadabad in 1 758 by the Marathas 
Ahmaddbdd taken by ,. 3 rs -lz v. j. ma^' j 

the Marathds in a.d. 1768. agreed to surrender Goghi, but this surrender 

had not been carried into effect, and was in fact 
resisted by Momin Khdn. Akherajji, to whom the propinquity of 

Momin Khan at Goghd was specially obnozi- 
wd^^n'^lxpelUn^^ ^"S, aided the Peishwd's army in expelling 

Khdn from Goghdin A. d. him in A. D. 1764, and in reward received a 
' remission of certain tribute, and received in 

in6m the Bhdvnagar duties, estimated at from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 
annually. 

In A.D. 1771 the British Government entered into a treaty with the 
Nawab of Kambay, in which the latter bound himself never, on any 
pretence, to molest the ancient possessions of Akherajji, nor the town 
or port of Bhdvnagar, and never to enhance the dues hitherto levied at 
Goghi. 
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At this time Talajd was in the hands of theBaria Kolis, a daring race 
of pirates who had infested the shores of Saurishtra for many years. 
They had lately dared to plunder British vessels. The British Govern- 
ment^ anxious to punish them^ yet aware of the difficulties of marching 
troops through an unknown and foreign country, invited Akherajji to 
co-operate with them. He at once saw the advantage of reducing the 
pirate stronghold, and of showing to his neighbours that he was an ally 
of the British Government, and heartily co-operated with them. A 
force was accordingly sent in a.d. 1771, which, landing at Sartanpdr, 

marched on Talaji accompanied by Akherajji's 
redSi4TA.riV7L J«^««- ^^^r a brisk cannonade the fort was 

Stormed and the Eolis fled. The English now 
oflTered Talaj& to Akherajji, but he declined, as he was unwilling to 
extend his dominions to the west of the Shatrunji river. TaWja was 
accordingly given to the Nawab of Kambay, and a governor deputed by 
that Chief came and ruled there. 

As evidence of the good relations existing between Akherajji and the 
British, and the estimation in which he.was held by the latter, it may be 
mentioned that about this time (1771) Akherijji, at the request of the 
British Resident at Baroda, received and protected Raghunith Rao 
Peishwa, who had incurred the displeasure of the reigning Peishwi, and 
afterwards forwarded him to Bombay in one of his own vessels. Akherajji 

Akher£jji dies in a.d. died in Samwat 1828 (a.d. 1772), and was 
1772. succeeded by his son Wakhtsinghji, familiarly 

called Atdbhfii, who was then twenty-four years of age. 

At Wakhtsingbji's accession the Bhivnagar principality consisted of 

the following districts, viz., Sihor, Gundi- 

^^Wakht8inglui,A.D.l772- ^^^^^^^ W^vt^j, Umrdla, Trfpaj, Bhandiiria, 

Dihor, and a portion of the 8arvaiya taiuk& of 

Bakhalk^, and some villages in the Bhal. 

Owing to the distance of TaWji from Kambay, the governor, Nur-ud- 
din, became oppressive to the inhabitants and refused to obey the 
Nawab^s orders, who therefoi-e induced Wakhtsinghji to purchase from 
him this stronghold. Wakhtsinghji did so-vith the sanction of the Eng- 
lish Govemment,«and obtained an order from the Kawib to the governor 
to evacuate the fort. The governor, however, refused, and prepared 
for resistance. Wakhtsinghji accordingly marched thither in 1780 
A.D., and after some fighting obtained possession of the place. 

While at TaWji he heard of the birth of his 

Wakhteinghji takes poji- ^^^ j^^j Wajesiughji, whose mother was 

session of Talaja, A. D.l7oO. « , ,x?^w , . *. . /. txi • i 

a daughter of the Wala chieftain of Db^nk, 

Khimabhii. Wakhtsinghji now returned to Bhavnagar, leaving his 

father-in-law, Khimabhdi, to whom he gave the villages of Gorkhi and 
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Devali as maintenance, in charge of his new conquest. At this time 
great anarchy and confusion prevailed in the peninsula. Fatehsin^li 
Gdekwar was not strong enough to levy tribute with any approach to 
regularity ; his lieutenant, Jiwiji Shdraraj, had been expelled from Amreli 
and that fort levelled to the ground by the Diwan Amarjiof Jiln^gadh^ 
and though Fatehsing himself took the field against that able minister 
he was nevertheless obliged to conclude a peace with him at Jetpdr, 
whereby he remitted in his favour the arrears of tribute, and retired 
from the province. Amarji, who was shortly afterwards assassinated at 
the instigation of the Nawab Hfimid Khan, though a man of great ability 
and ambition, had much difficulty in preserving the Junagadh do- 
minions for his master, and, though ho aimed at supreme authority in 
the peninsula, was unequal to the task of preserving the public peace. 
The consequence was that the hand of every man was against his 
neighbour, while the Kathis, Jats, and Kolis plundered and ravaged tho 
whole province. At this time ospecinlly they had devastated the country 
held by the Chief of Ltithi and his Bhaysid. Wakhtsinghji led an army 
against the Kathis, whom he defeated, and leaving garrisons in the vil- 
lages of the Lathi Bhayad he took thorn under his protection, while ho 
forced some of the Khachars and Khumdns to acknowledge his authority. 
He also extended his protection over some of the Chudfeamds of the 
Bhdl, and daily increased in power and importance. Mishri Khasio, 
who conquered Mahdwa from the Kharedia Sip Shis, granted the village 
of Waghnagar to his nephew Hamir Khasio, who, being an enterprising 
man, conquered Jhfinjhmer, Unchadi, Kotdd, and other villages from the 
Wdjd Girassias, while he harassed the Talaja villages by his raids. 
Wala Khimoji, the governor of Talaja, reported Hamir Khasio's doings 
to Wakhtsinghji, and begged him to expel him. Wakhtsinghji accord- 
ingly marched in A.n. 1 781 on Jhanjhmer, which place Hamir Khasio had 

made his head-quarters. Here an obstinate 

JhSSmSfLtTTirr 1>'^"1« ^*« fo»gl»*' but Hamir was at length 
defeated and fled, and Jhdnjhmer was taken. 
Hamir took refuge with the Mahant of GopnSth, but Wakhtsinghji pur- 
sued him thither, and ordered the MShant to surrender him. The 
Mahant stipulated that Hamir^s life should be spared, and Wakhtsinghji 
agreed on condition that Hamir should restore the conquered villages, 
and that he should engage to no more lay waste Bhavnagar territory. 
On Hamir^s consenting to these terms he was allowed to return to 
Waghnagar; and Wakhtsinghji, while he retained some of the Waja 
possessions, and exercised sovereignty over their villages, permitted them 
to retain some lands, and also tho village of Madhuwan, which their 
descendants still enjoy. In a.d. 1782 Hamir 
Khasio had a quarrel with his uncle Jasa 
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Khasio, who now ruled at Mahdw6, and being unable to prevail against 
him he in 1784 suggested toGopalji Sarvaijfi of 

A D^lTsf ''''"'*"*''^*^ '"^ ^^^^^> ^^ ^»ci*^® Wakhtsinghji to conquer Ma- 
h6wa; and Gopalji, taking Punjo KSmlia with 
him, went to Bhdvnagar to sound Wakhtsinghji on the subject. Now 
Wakhtsinghji was specially anxious both to chastise Jas^ and Hamir 
Khasia for their numerous piracies, as well as effect the conquest of 
Mahdwi, and as a Bhdvnagar vessel had recently been looted by them 
he was more than ever eager to uproot them^ and marched forthwith 
from Bhdvnagar at the head of fifteen thousand men. When his army 
reached Tal&j& they found their march impeded by a dense forest of bdbdl 
trees which then clothed that part of the country. These trees he caused 
to be felled^ and then proceeded against Mahdwa^ where Ja$%^ Khasi^ was 
ready to receive him, and for six days the battle raged without any con- 
clusive result. On the seventh day Wakhtsinghji's artillery breached 
a portion of the fort wall. On perceiving this, Jas^ Khasia fled at 
night to B&jdl^, while on the morning of the next day Wakhtsinghhji^s 
Arabs mounted the broach. The Khasias^ disheartened at the damage 
done by the cannon, and by the flight of their leader^ made but a feeble 
resistance, and Mahuwa fell into Wakhtsinghji's hands^ who expelled also 
a small thanah of Jdnagadh sipdhis, who had been recently stationed 
there. Jas6 Khasid^ who had fled to R&jdld to Bholo Dh&nkhdO) incited 
him to march against Wakhtsinghji and endeavour to recover Mahdwa. 
Wakhtsinghji, nothing dismayed^ marched against them^ when the 
Dhdnkhdo lost heart and returned to RdjdU^ and, counselling Jasd 
Khasid to fly^ himself surrendered. Wakhtsinghji^ placing a garrison 
in Raj did, confiscated most of the land. He now pursued Jasd Elhasid 
to Deddn, but as Danta Kotila of that place did not afford him shelter, 
and on the contrary offered Wakhtsinghji a nazardnah, he thought it 
politic to now return to his capital. 

At this time the Edndla parganah belonged to the Khdman Edthi 
Alo. At his death, however, a dispute arose among his six sons, Bhoja, 
Milld, Hddo, Luno, Suro, and Viro, regarding the division of their 
inheritance. Bhoj Khdmdn, considering himself aggrieved by his 
brethren, repaired to Wakhtsinghji at Bbdvnagar, and wrote over his 
interests in the taldkd to that chief, reserving to himself a certain 
portion. On his return to Kdndld, however, his brethren so persecuted 
him for his conduct that he found it necessary to ask Wakhtsinghji 
to send men to his assistance and garrison the town. When, however, 
agreeably to Bhoj's request, Thdkor Wakhtsinghji sent an armed 
force to Kundla, Mdld Khdman and his brethren opposed them, and 
would not suffer them to enter the town. This news reached Wakht- 
singhji, who collected a large army to avenge the repulse of his 
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men. The seeds of dissension sown among the Kdthi brethren by 
Bhoj's action in courting Bhdvnagar now began to bear fruit, and two 
others of the shareholders went to Jiin^gadh and promised the Nawab 
of that place a share in the parganah if he would expel Mdlu Khdm^n, 
&c., and instal them in power. The Nawdb caught at the idea and 
sent a force to Kdndli, which was, however, repulsed by Mulfi Khdman 
and his party. 

It has been mentioned above that Jaso Khasio after the conquest of 
Mahfiwfi fled and sought shelter in the Gir, where he took to outlawry, 
and was wont to ravage the villages of the Mahdw^ parganah and 
commit numerous outrages. Wakhtsinghji was informed that Jasa 
obtained aid and shelter from Hamir Ehasii of Wdghnagar, who 
connived at his excesses. He therefore ordered the Jamfidir com- 
manding the Mahuwd garrison to capture Wighnagar, and this was 
effected by him with the aid of the B&juld Belims and the Ahirs of 
Bhanwad. Hamir Elhasi^ fled and joined J&si in the 6ir, whence he 
used to issue and periodically ravage the Mahdwd villages. About this 
time Wakhtsinghji received a letter from the Bombay Government 
congratulating him on his successes, and especially on his suppression 
of piracy. This letter was in reply to one addressed by Wakhtsinghji 
to that Government, in which he dwelt on the exertions he had made 
to root out piracy and foster trade, and asked for assistance in case the 
Nawdb of Jdo&gadh should make war upon him on account of his 
conquests. 

The peace of the sea-coast being assured, and the trade of Bhdvnagar 

established on a flourishing basis, Wakhtsinghji resolved to avenge the 

repulse of his men by the Ehumdns and effect the conquest of Ktindla. 

He was encouraged the more to select this time 

A.?l?9r ""^ '^^''*^^ ^ (^- ^- ^^^^) ^ Jdnagadh, which otherwise 

would have objected to his aggrandizement, 

was distracted by the intrigues and dissensions which followed the 

assassination of the DiwSn Amarji in March 
1784, and was wholly unable to interfere, and 
accordingly he marched upon Edndla at the head of a powerful army. 
H&do and Mdld and the other Khdmans, hearing of this, appeased 
their internal feuds and prepared to oppose him, but were unable to 
prevent his erecting batteries against the town. After a heavy fire from 
both sides for two days, the Kathis tried to surprise the Bhdvnagar army 
by a night attack, Wakhtsinghji was, however, on his guard, and entirely 
repulsed them, and, sending a division to intercept their return, forced 
them to fly for shelter to the neighbouring villages. Mdld and Hddo 
Khumfin now saw that further resistance was useless, and fleeing at night 
betook themselves to Mitiala, while Wakhtsinghji entered the town. 
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At Mitiala the Kithis were joined by a small force sent to their aid 
from J6ndgadh^ but it was not sufficiently strong to enable them to 
effect the reconquest of the town, and Wakhtsinghji, following up 
his successes, marched on Mitiald and again expelled the Kathis, who 
fled in different directions. A garrison was left in Mitidla by Wakht- 
singhji. Wakhtsinghji's successes now alarmed the Kathis of Lili^ and 
Gundran, who sought aid from Jfinfigadh, but, as above stated, the 
affairs of Junagadh did not permit more than a few men being sent, 
under one Muhdmad Tor&. 

Wakhtsinghji, well aware of this, and also of the advantage of 
promptness, left a garrison of Jdnkhra Sindhis in KAnAli, and himself 
marched against them and defeated them. He now, placing garrisons 
in Saldi and other villages, returned to Bhavnagar. 

He had now, however, created many enemies, — the warlike tribes 
of Khdm&ns and Khasids, in addition to the Kolis and Bdbrias whom 
he had humbled, — and he was jealously watched and distrusted by 
Jdndgadh, where, however, the internal dissensions were so great as to 
prevent open opposition to his designs. 

The Kdndla Ehdmans, perceiving that they could get no efficient aid 
from Jdnagadh, betook themselves to Vira Wdla at Jetpdr, and thence 
all came to Kdmpa Wil& at Ghital. Here it was arranged that they 
should obtain the aid of Wdjsur Khdchar of Jasdan, of the outlaw 
Khasids, and of the whole Kdthi race ; for this purpose emissaries were 
sent to the Thebdnis of Pdliad, the Rdmdnis of Chotila, and the Oodad- 
kds of Gadhra and Botad. Most of them joined Kumpo Wdlo at Ghital, 
and a formidable army was collected. JVakhtsinghji ere long heard of 
their preparations, and, knowing the danger, and the importance of 
striking the first blow, hastily collected his forces and called his Gohel 
brethren of Wali and Ldthi to his aid, as well as the powerful sub-tribes 
of Dewani, Wachani, Govindani, and Goghari Gohels, and others, 
amongst whom were the Gt)wdlia K&this, and marched, ere his dominions 
could be invaded, to lay siege to Ghital. This bold move struck terror 
into the Kdthi host, who at the best of times were better fitted for 
mounted raids than fighting pitched battles or defending walled towns ; 
and Wakhtsinghji, carefully avoiding a battle entrenched himself in a 
strong position whence he was able with effect to cannonade the town. 
This policy proved entirely successful, and the confederation gradually 
dissolved until Ghital was left with comparatively few defenders. 
Wakhtsinghji then made a vigorous assault and conquered the town, 
dispersing the Kathis, and making Wala Bhdiyo, brother of Wdla 

Kdmpd, prisoner. This happened in a d. 1793 
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^toUn Td W^ ""^ Kumpa Wala and other Kathis fled to Jetpur, 



while Wajsdr Blhachar returned to Jasdan. 
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Wakhtsinghji pursued them as far as the villao^e of Kdnkawas, from 
whence he returned to Chital after liberating Wdld Bh&yd. Leaving a 
garrison in Chital, he then attacked Saldi and took it^ and thence 
marched northwards to avenge himself on the Kfithis of Gadhrd and 
Botad, who had combined against him, and rapidly subduing them 
placed garrisons in Gadhrd, Botad, Bhimr^d, and other villages, and 
humbled the Kithis as far as Babra, and marched upon Babra itself and 
demolished the town wall, but as the village was mortgaged to the 
Gaekwar he left no garrison there, but turned towards Jasdan to 
chastise Wajsdr Khachar, and in a few days laid siege to the town. 
W6jsdr Khfichar, finding that Wakhtsinghji^s artillery was too power- 
ful for him to resist, fled to the fort of Bhoiri with other Kdthis, and 
the fort of Jasdan was dismantled ; Bhoira, however, proved no safe 
refuge, and was shortly after reduced by Wakhtsinghji, Wajsdr KhSchar 
seeking safety in flight. Wakhtsinghji now turned his attention to the 
pacification of his northern possessions, and, with a view to complete 
the subjugation of the Botdd parganah, placed garrisons in the villages 

of Jamrdld, Rohisdla, KdriSni, Pdtna, &c., and 
A.D. 1793. in Samwat 1849 (a.d. 1793) returned to Bhdv- 

nagar. 
About this time Jaso Khasio died, and Hamir E3iasio and his nephew 
Khimo, and Sdmat, son of Khimo, were, in consequence of his loss as 
well as the defeat of the Kathis, more willing to come to terms, and 
accordingly made overtures to Wakhtsinghji through Gopalji Sarvaiya 
and others. Wakhtsinghji, who was aware that he had already many an d 
powerful enemies, was especially anxious to conciliate the Khasids, and 
made peace with them on condition that they should neither I'ebel against 
him nor harbour his enemies ; he now granted to Hamir Khasia ten 
villages under Sedardd, and twelv'e to Khimo Khasid under Monpdr. 

tlnadji Gohel now reigned at Pdlitdna, and had sedulously kept aloof 
in the petty wars of the period, while he improved the condition of his 
estate and maintained a respectable army. The design ever at his heart 
was to conquer Sihor, out of which his ancestor Kdndhoji had been, as 
he imagined, tricked by Visoji, Wakhtsinghji's ancestor. When he 
saw that the Khdmdns were still in outlawry in the Gir, he encouraged 
them to join him, promising them revenge on Wakhtsinghji, of whose 
fame he was jealous. Tn a short tipie he collected a large force and 
contemplated the conquest of Tdnd, from which place it would be easy 
to attack Sihor. Wakhtsinghj, however, became acquainted with his 
designs, bat, as in his attempts at economy ho had disbanded the greater 
part of his army, he was for some time perplexed how to act. However, 
unwilling to remain inactive, he collected what forces he could and 
proceeded to Sihor. 
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In the meantime Una4iii at the head of a select body of K^thi 
cavalry and infantry, set out for T&na, but suffered himself to be re- 
called by his son Kdndhoji, who had seen an evil omen ; the force 
therefore proceeded without a commander. The scouts of Wakhtsingji 
speedily brought the intelligence that they were marching on T&usl, 
and he with his usual promptitude made up his mind to attack them. 
As, however, his force was considerably less than that of the enemy, his 
followers would not suffer him to advance in person, but advanced to 
the attack led by a gallant 6ir&si& named B&imalji. As good fortune 
would have it, a leading Khdmdn K^thi was killed at the first onset, 
and most of the other K&this, seeing this, dismounted to recover and 
bear off his body, Riimalji, seeing this fatal error, charged with all 
his force, and the dismounted K&this were speedily cut down or dis- 
persed, and the remainder of the Palitana troops, disheartened at the 
absence of their chief and at the repulse of the K^this, also took to 

flight, and were pursued by Baimalji as far as 
lUjpulse of PaMod the river Raja wal. This battle took place in 
troops, m A. D. 1794. , wr. ^ -i ttt i ^ . 

A. D. 1794, and Wakhtsmghji, after placing 

strong garrisons in his frontier villages of Madhra, Bddhna, and T^na, 
returned himself to Bhavnagar. After this defeat the Khumdns again 
betook themselves to the Gir, but on the way thither Mdlu Khumdn 
died, and the command of the outlaws devolved on Hado Khfiman. He 
prosecuted the feud with much vigour, and, entertaining one Miranji 
Dhandhukio in his service, plundered the village Langdla, of the 
Umrdla parganah. Here, however, Mirdnji met his end, but the Kathis 
contrived to carry off his corpse (which was with them a point of honour) . 
Wakhtsinghji, however, pursued and overtook them near the village 
of Goghasamdi, of the Gadhrd parganah. After a fierce struggle the 
Kathis were put to flight, and fled to the Salim&l hills, while Wakht- 
singhji returned to Sihor. 

Now the Wanfini Girassias, who were Bhfiyads of Palitfina, constantly 
served Wakhtsinghji, whereat Unadji of Palitfina was much annoyed, 
and accordingly he instigated the Kathis to plunder some of their vil- 
lages. Wakhtsinghji therefore placed a garrison in Randol^, but the 
Kathis continuing to harass them they besought Wakhtsinghji to pro- 
tect them. Wakhtsinghji at their request expelled the Kathis from 
Jithri, AmbU, and Bajdr, and took the Wandnis under his protection. 

InA.i>. 1795 Shivram Girdi, an old officer of the Gdekwar's, came 

««ri. i.TiTi.x- V- to Kdthidwdr to levy tribute, and camped at 
Warfareof Wakhtsinghji ^, . ^, .. , , "^ , , 

with Shivr^tn Gdrdi, a.d. Moti Dbarai, and thence purposed to advance 

^^^^' on Sihor. Wakhtsinghji sent to say that his 

country was waste and barren, and that therefore he would be unable to 

pay tribute. This message he sent by Bha Dewani to Shivrdm's camp. 

5 B 
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Shivrfira was much angered at what he considered the insolence of 
Wakhtsinghji, and said that unless the tribute were paid promptly, 
together with arrears for the last ten years, he wonld conquer the coun- 
try and place a garrison at Bhavnagar ; but his threats did not move 
Wakhtsinghji, whose power was now firmly established, and whose 
army was both numerous and well equipped, and especially well fur- 
nished with artillery, in which arm Wakhtsinghji was especially strong; 
indeed he owed most of his great success to his superiority in cannon. 
He accordingly marched towards Shivram's camp at the head of his 
forces, and the two armies joined battle near Lolidna. 

The battle was fiercely contested for three days, but neither party 
gained a decided advantage, but Shivram perceived that if he were 
worsted by Wakhtsinghji none of the chiefs would pay him tribute, and 
his loss in men was already considerable. He therefore marched off in 
the direction of Und Sarvaiya without levying any tribute; Wakht- 
singhji, who thus evaded the payment, did not hinder his march, both 
as he was doubtful whether fortune might not change, and because his 
losses, too, had not been small. When Wakhtsinghji marched to oppose 
Shivram, Unadji of Palitana and Hado Khdman attacked Sihor, but 
were driven back with little difficulty by Pathabhai, who commanded 
in Wakhtsinghji's absence. Pathabhii afterwards informed Wakht- 
singhji of what had happened during his contest with Shivram, and on 
hearing of the attack on Sihor he himself repaired thither; Unadji now 
repaired to Shivram Gardi's camp at Hathasni, and endeavoured to in- 
duce that officer to again march on Sihor. Wakhtsinghji, however, 
hearing of his intrigues, with his characteristic boldness marched upon 
Palitana, which he bombarded, doing much damage, though unable to 
take the town. Unadji, who had returned to defend his capital, was 
forced to remain within his walls, while Wakhtsinghji marched on and 
plundered Gariddhar and the surrounding country. In the meantime 
Shiyram Gardi, relinquishing all designs on Sihor, went on his way 
levying tribute. 

Now Mamaiyo Dhankdo, brother of Bhola Dhankhdo of Rajdla, 

was exceedingly impatient of the Bhavnagar 

Affairs of Rdjdla. ^^^^ ^^^ accordingly he betook himself to 

Hamid Khan at Junagadh, and, promising to assist him in expelling the 
Bhavnagar garrison, and agreeing to write over to him a share in the 
village, induced him to send a small force to Rajula, but theBelim gar- 
rison of that town repulsed their assailants, who were forced to retire. 
The Nawab now sent- 2,000 men against Rajula, and this time the 
gallant Belims were outnumbered and compelled to evacuate the place, 
which was occupied by the Nawab's troops. Wakhtsinghji on hearing 
this sent his Bhuyad Kiiyubhai to recapture the town. This Girassiu 
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accordingly went to Mahuva, and taking with him Antaji, a Nagav of 
that towD^ with a hundred and fifty additional cavalry^ inarched on 
Rdjula and recovered possession of the place. 

This news in a short space of time reached Jundgadh, and the Nawab 
was very mach enraged, and collected a large army and marched 
towards Rijilla. On his way he was joined by all the Kdthi foes of 
Bhdvnagar, Khdchars — Khdmans, and Wilis — and so reached Rajdla 
with a vast host of allies. Yet the garrison fought bravely, and it was 
not until Antiji was slain and Kijihhii taken prisoner that the place 
surrendered, and the Naw^b again entered into possession. 

The Kathis now induced the Naw6b, by exciting his jealousy of 
Wakhtsinghji's power, to march onBhdvnagar, and the Nawab, nothing 
loth, assented. Wakhtsinghji, after collecting his levies, marched to 
oppose him, but the Nawdb had reached Waral ere the armies came in 
sight of each Other, and a doubtful battle was fought, in which Wakht- 
singhji claimed to have gained the advantage, as the Nawab drew off 
his forces in the direction of L^thi, and camped near the village of 
Jharakhid. Here, however, he was induced by the Kathis to again 
invade the dominions of Bhavnagar, and accordingly he advanced to 
PitnL In the meanwhile Wakhtsinghji, who had followed the Nawib's 
movements, was encamped at Dhas^. Next day the armies engaged, and 
much loss was inflicted on either side ; the battle was to have been re- 
newed on the following day, but peace was concluded between the chiefs 
at the instance of Jiaji Jethwa, a kinsman of the R&na of Porbandar 
who had married Wakhtsinghji's sister, and it was arranged that Wakht- 
singhji should pay zortalabi on condition that the Nawab resigned all 
claim to Kundla, Lili^, Eajuld, &c. These terms were agreed to by the 

Battle between Wakht- Nawab, and Wakhtsinghji paid the zortalabi, 

tl^^'\ J'Jl^ l^% ^'^''iu on which the Nawab's army marched to Dhan- 
Hamid Khan of Junagadh • ^i, d 1.0 11 w 1 ux • i.- 

in A.D. 1796. dhalpdr, m the Panchal, while Wakhtsmghji 

returned to Bhavnagar. This battle was fought in a.d. 1 796. 

After this, Wakhtsinghji, who was desirous of consolidating his 
conquests, and aware that so long as he was at feud with the influential 
and warlike Kathis of Jetpur and Chital it would be an excuse for 
Junagadh interfering in his concerns, and as, moreover, Hamid Khan 
of Junagadh was now no longer a minor, but an ambitious young man 
who had already freed himself from the tutelage of his minister Amarji, 
whom he had caused to be assassinated, entertained favourably over- 
tures of the Kathis, and finally restored to Kurapi Wala the town and 
district of Chital in a.d. 1797, on condition that the Kathis should 

afford no shelter to outlaws against Bhavnagar, 
Kumpd'wdlTin^A.D ^797^ ^^^ especially should refrain from assisting the 

Khtimdns of Kilndll 
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This politic measure immediately bore fruit ; the Jdnagadh Nawfib 
turned his attention to other quarters, while the Khdmans were left 
without allies. Under these circumstances Khumans Bdlo and Loma 
of Gdndran and the Kharapat came in and submitted to him, receiving 
assignments of land for their maintenance. Hado Khdm^n and the 
other Khdmdns now saw that further strife would be unadvisable^ and 
they also came in and tendered their submission^ and received for 
Rubsistence Babriddhdr and ten other villages^ and thus appeased their 
feud. Wdjsdr Khdchar of Jasdan^ too^ made peace, bat the privilege 
of permitting his subjects' goods to pass through BhiSvnagar territory 
duty-free was now withdrawn. As for the Khachars of Botfid and 

Gadhra, Ac, a certain portion of their former 

estates was in A.D. 1788 restored to them. 
From this time forward Wakhtsinghji devoted his attention to the 
consolidation of his estate, the advancement of trade and agriculture, 
and sedulously watched over his political relations with the English, 
Peishwa, and Gaekwar Governments. 

In A.D. 1799 Aba Shelukar, the Sdbah of the Peishwa, who, as a 

nominee of Nani Farnavis, was distasteful to 

that prince, had also incurred the displeasure 
of the Gaekwar by invading that chieftain's territory. The Gdekwdr 
Govindrdo, after in vain soliciting the aid of the British Government 
to reduce Sheldkar, at the secret instigation of the Peishwa took 

up arms against him, and eventually drove him 
\m^ of ^^«"*ddb^' ^^^' into Ahmaddbdd, which town in a.d. 1800 fell 

into the hands of the Guekwdr, who negoti- 
ated with the Peishwa a farm of that prince's possessions in Gujardt 
for five years on consideration of an annual payment of five Idkhs of 
rupees. 

In 1802 was concluded the memorable treaty of Bassein between the 

Peishwa and the British Grovernment, and 
180r*^ ^ ^*^'°' '^'^* fr^^ *^^^ moment the influence of the English 

become paramount in Gdjarat. 
In A.D. 1803, secure from his friendship with the British that they 

would not suffer him to be desp>oiled of his 

^'^^ territories, and as, moreover, the Gaekwar 

power was weak, Anand Rao Gdekwar having only ascended the gadi of 

Baroda in 1800, while the hands of the 
^■^' ' Jdndgadh Nawab were fully occupied with his 

own concerns, Wakhtsinghji performed a religious pilgrimage to 
Dwdrkd, thence visiting his brother-in-law Edna Sartdnji of Porbandar, 
and afterwards proceeded to Somndth and Prachi-Patan^ whence he 
returned to Bhdvnagar. 
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Conseqaent on the treaty of Bassoin the British Government became 
entitled to receive Wakhtsinghji^s tribute on account of the Peishwd. 
The management on behalf of the English of their newly acquired 
rights and possessions wa.s conducted through the Resident at Barod^^ 
and an official stationed at Kheda^ who was styled Collector of the 
Eastern Division. Disputes speedily arose as to the rights of Wakht- 
singhji in the Dhandhuk^, Banpdr^ and Gogha parganahs, regarding 
which Colonel Walker, then Resident at Baroda, reported to Oovem- 
ment in a.d. 1804 and again in 1806. 

The British alliance with the Gaekwar had been productive of much 

assistance to that chief. Ganpat Rao Gaekwar was expelled from San- 

khera, while the Arabs at Baroda itself had been forced to capitulate 

in 1802 to a British force commanded by Colonel Woodington, and 

Kanoji Gaekwar was in 1808 driven out of Gujarat. Freed from the 

dictation of these mercenaries, and aided and strengthened by the 

advice and influence of the British Resident, the Gaekwar commenced 

to reassert his tributary claims on Kathiawar, and Bab^ji Apaji was 

sent to enforce the tribute demands with a powerful force, and in a.d. 

1804 came towards Sihor, camping at Ambla, about ten miles from 

that town, whence he sent Vakils to demand 

Bdbdji i.pdji in a.d. tribute. Wakhtsinghji, however, refused to 

1804 makes an unsuccess- jd '!_'•• !_• • j.i.i.xi.— 

ful attack on fiihor. P^J* ^^^ ^*^«]^ marchmg agamst that town 

erected batteries against it and cannonaded 
the place, but was unable to reduce it, and eventually was obliged to 
retire without effecting his object. In a.d. 
In A.D. 1805 Bdb&ji 1805, however, he marched with a large army 
ffinfo3h?'Sy"^n'i 0° BMvoagar, aurions to wipe out his former 
of tribute. disgrace ; and camping near the Gadechi river 

erected batteries against the town. An artillery 
fire was kept up by both the camp and city for ten days, though but " 
little damage was done on either side> yet, as might be expected, the 
city suffered more severely than Babaji's entrenched camp. Wakhtsingh- 
ji, with the good sense and prudence which distinguished him, saw that 
a lengthened resistance would only procure him severer terms, and 
accordingly he paid the tribute demanded, and thus induced B&biji 
to retire. 

In •A.D. 1806 Jadeja Kdmbhaji of Gondal, whose son Mtildbhai 
had married Ajdb^, daughter of Wakhtsingh- 
ji, came to Bhavnagar and made peace 
between Wakhtsinghji and Thakor Unadji of Pilitina, and they 
drank the red cup together at Lavarda. On this occasion Unadji 
gave to Wakhtsinghji the village of Pingli, about ten miles from 
Talajd. 
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In A.t). 1807-8 the British Government, with the desire of restoring' 

the Gaekw^r finances to an equilibrium, as 

wIrker'maSlterSS ^^^ «'» of putting a stop to the misery caused 

settlement of the tribute by a Mulkgiri force, directed Colonel Walker 

chfefs^^ ^^'"^ Kathidwdr ^^ ^^^^^ -^^^ negotiations with the Kathiawar 

chiefs, which ended in that oflBcer's permanent 

settlement of the tribute annually due from each State in Kathiawar 

to the Gaekwar and Peishwa, whose rights the Gaekwar now held in 

farm. To this permanent settlement, however, the consent of the 

Peishwa was not asked, and after the lease of his rights to the G&ekwar 

^g,- expired he refused to so consent. By the 

treaty of 1817, however, he ceded to the British 

all his rights in Kathiawar, and in 1820 the 

Gaekwar agreed not to make any demands on the province save through 

the British Government, while in 1822 the 
Jdnagadh Nawab agreed to allow that Gov- 
ernment to collect his zortalabi, resigning one-fourth of the whole 
amount for the expense of collection • 

But, though these permanent settlements of the tribute amounts to 

be levied from the different taldkas were 

In A.D. 1822 the Bri- arranged in concert with an officer of the 

KdthilwdT.^ paramoun in Q^^jj^^j Government in 1807-8, it was not 

untilafter the treaties of 1817 and 1820 that 
the British Government became the paramount power in the province, 
which was until 1822 governed by the Sdbah of the Gaekwar stationed 
at Amreli. 

Owing to the cession of the districts of Dhandhdka, Ranpdr, and 
Gogh*4 to the British Government by the treaty of Bassein, English 
interference in the affairs of Bhavnagar became every day more minute, 
and while Wakhtsinghji felt the advantages of the British alliance in 
securing to him undisputed possession of his many conquests, he never- 
theless bitterly resented their interference in the Dhandhukd, Ranpdr, 
and Gogha parganahs. The British right of interference in Bhavnagar 
affairs was the more pressing because the Gaekwar had made over his 
rights of tribute over that State to the English in payment of the 
subsidiary force, and thus in them were concentred the rights of the 
Peishwa, the Gaekwar, the Nawab of Jdnagadh, and the Kiladar of Surat. 
In A.D. 1810 Mr. Rolls, Collector of Kheda, obtained from Wakht- 
singhji a consent to increase the tribute paid 
^'^* ' by the Peishwa tribute-paying villaofes belong- 

ing to him in the Dhandhuka and Ranp6r parganahs by 64 per cent., 
and to increase the tribute paid by the Peishwa tribute-paying villages 
belonging to him in the Goghd parganah by 9J per cent. 
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In A.D. 1812 Wakhtsinghji, who was getting old, entrnsted the 

management of his State to his son Waje- 
roiK^^D^.^lSa"'*' ^"^ Binghji, and after worshipping at the shrine at 

D^kor, in Gujarat, visited Barodi, where he 
was courteously received by Anand Rao Gdekwar. 

In 1813-14 A.D. there was a great famine in Kathiawdr, and some 
. low-caste people killed and devoured a cow. 

This became known to the Chief, who, at the 
advice of his ministers, and urged by his own religious feelings, put 
the offenders to death. The Collector of Kheda, the interests of whose 
districts were constantly clashing with those of the Bhavnagar Chief, 
looked upon him with no friendly eye, and even urged that he was 
not an independent Chief, but a Zamindfir, interpreting the word by 
local usage in Bengal as a middle-man or rent collector who stood 
between the rayats and the Government. He was ignorant that the 
Moghal Government in Gujarat used the word Zamindar in the sense of 
the original landowners of the country whose possessions had been 
confirmed to them on condition of service or tribute. 

The Baroda Residency advocated the claims of the Bhavnagar Chief to 
be considered independent, while the Kheda Collector maintained that 
the tribute might be increased at pleasure, and that he was in fact but 
a farmer of the Government rights; and the fact of these men being put 
to death for killing a cow caused him to advise Government to take from 
Bhavnagar the right to criminal jurisdiction in the Gogha, Dhandhuka, 
and Ranpurparganahs. Government for this and other reasons assumed 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of these parganahs in 1816. This 

was a severe blow to Wakhtsinghji, and is said 

A.D. 1816. to have hastened his end, and he died in this 

Death of Wakhtsinghji , t t . i • «r • • !.•• 

in A.D. 1816. year, and was succeeded by his son Wajesinghji. 

Wajesinghji was thirty-six years of age when 

he began to rule his State; he had two brothers, Bapji and Rfiisinghji. 

Bapji received Tarasra, Wavdi, and Rohel in 

^^Wajesinghji. a.d. 1816- ^p^^^g^^ ^^j Rdisinghji received other two 

villages, but in the interim died without issue. 
In A.D. 1817 Captain Ballantine, Assistant Resident, Baroda, came to 
Kathiiw^r to arrange about the payment of the arrears of Jdnagadh 
zortalabi, and camped at Jurid under Nawanagar. Hither Wajesinghji 
went with his minister Jibhai Raghavji, a Nagar Brahman of Mahdwa, 
and satisfactory arrangements regarding the zortalabi payments were 
made; and thence went vi& Nawanagar (where his sister Kesibi was 
married to Jam Jasaji) to Dwark^, and thence by Jundgadh, Somnfith, 
and Prllchi to Mahdwa, whence after a short stay he returned to 
Bhavnagar. 
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In A.D. 1820 the Khdmans of KuadM, who though afraid of Wakht- 
The Khdmdns of Kdn- singhji's prowess coasidered Wajesinghji less 
dla ^o into outlawry in formidable^ after burning Babriddh^r and 
^'^' Barbatand, went out into rebellion under Hido 

KhdmSn, and plundered the villages of Mitiald and Nesri, of the 
Kundla parganah. 

As soon as the sipahis of the Kundla thanah heard of this they 
mounted and pursued the Kdthis, and some Amreli and Lathi troops 
also joined them; nevertheless Hadi Khumdn and the main body of the 
freebooters succeeded in reaching the Gir and evading pursuit, but 
Ghelo Khumdn, who was the eldest son of Hddo Khdmin, was unable 
to reach the Gir, and took shelter in the village of Ambd, under Lilia. 
Hearing of this the pursuers turned their steps thither, and in the com- 
bat that ensued Ghelo Khdman was shot by the Lathi troops. For this 
reason the Khdmans will not drink water in Lathi territory to this day. 
When the news of the death of Ghelo Khuman reached the Kdthis in 
the Gir, they planned an attack on the village of Wanda, under Kundla, 

and in 1821 attacked the village and were 
driving off the cattle and other plunder to the 
Gir, when the Kundla garrison, led by one Kalo Bhati, overtook them 
near a hilly ridge close to Dedan. On seeing themselves thus closely 
pursued thoy took to flight, and, relinquishing the cattle and other 
plunder, took shelter in a deep ravine, where, however, Mansdr Khu- 
man, son of Jogidas Khuman, mot his death from a musket-ball fired by 
the Kdndla party, and his brother Lakho Khuman was wounded, but 
the rest contrived to escape. The Khumans now devastated the Bhiv- 
nagar parganahs more than ever, and prosecuted their feud with much 

obstinacy and cruelty, insomuch that iu a.d. 
1822 Captain Barnwell, with a view of appeas- 
ing these disturbances, marched with a force to Amreli and summoned 
the principal chiefs of that part of the country, and especially Waje- 
singhji and his minister Narsidas Ladharam, and the Gaekwar Subah, 
Govindrao Dewaji, to meet him. He then urgently desired each chief 
to put down the outlaws who were in outlawry against them, and offer- 
ed to give them assistance in preserving the public peace and punish- 
ing rebels. Agreeably to his directions, Thakor Wajesinghji proceeded 
to Kundla to arrange about the Kathis, and there discovered that the 
insurgent Khdmans wore secretly aided and sheltered by the Walas of 
Jotpur and Chital. Ho therefore sent his Karbhari, Shewakram Raja- 
ram, with his assistant, Gfivarishankar Udayshankar,* then a youth, to 
represent this to Captain Barnwell. Captain Barnwell summoned the 

* Now Chief Minister, and late Joint Administrator : he received the insignia of C.S.I. 
at the Imperial Assembly at Delhi on January 1st, 1877. 
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Wdl5s to his presence, and, thongh they denied all complicity with the 
KhdtnSns, forced them to bind themselves by securities never to aid them. 

About this time, viz., in a. d. 1823, the Khum^ns, amongst other 
--^ raids, carried oflf the cattle of Megh Rathor of 

Jdnwadar, under Bhavnagar, who followed 
them to obtain the restoration of the cattle, and eventually discovered 
that the Kathis were concealed in the Jetpur villages of Walardi and 
Gdgr614. On discovering this he told Shewakrdm Desai where the 
Khumins were sheltered, and Shewakram wrote off at once to inform 
Wajesinghji, and seat Megh Rithor with the note. Wajesinhgji at 
once despatched a strong force to Walardi under his brother-in-law 
Parrafir Vajubhii, his bhayad Jethibhai, Jamfiddr Abdrfl Habib, and 
Kamddr Jethi Mehta, They reached Walardi, thirty-six miles from 
Kdndla, at sunrise next morning, and captured Harsdr and Golan, 
sons of Jogidas Khumiln, as well as his daughter Kamribai, who was 
then of tender age. From Waldrdi they went to GugraU, where all 
the KSthis were, but, as they arrived late, all had left the village except 
Hado Khdman and a Chdran named Hepo. They refused to surrender 
and were slain, and the Bhavnagar force severing their heads brought 
them and their prisoners to Wajesinghji at Kdndla, who at once in- 
formed Captain Barnwell of his success, and of the conduct of Jetpdr 
in thus harbouring his enemies. 

Captain Barnwell at once sent for Mdlu Wala and the other share- 
holders of Jetpur, and put them in confinement, and placed the Jetpur 
estate under attachment, appointing to its charge Desai Shewakram 
Bhawanishankar with a guard of five hundred infantry. 

After some days the Jetpur shareholders petitioned to be released, 
but Captain Barnwell refused to set them at liberty unless they would 
engage to capture all the KhdmSos and hand them over to Wajesinghji. 
They agreed to do so, and offered as their securities Wdlas Vikamshi 
and others of Jetpur, Cheld Khdchar of Jasdan, Bhan Khachar of 
Bhadli^ Harsur Wala of Bagasra, and Kotila Danta of Dedan, and on 
this they were released, and eventually, agreeably to their promise, they 
captured the Khdmans out against Bhavnagar, vise., Khdman Jogidis 
Hada and his relations Viro, Bhan, Pitho, Bhim, Ram, and Lakho, and 
handed them over to Captain Barnwell, who at once placed them in jail. 

Of these, Viro and Pitho died in jail, and Captain Barnwell 
eventually entrusted the remainder to the Jetpur Chiefs securities with 

orders to hand them over to Thakor Waje- 
singhji, and in a.d. 1824 the securities above- 
mentioned took them to Bhavnagar, but after long negotiation no 
arrangement was concluded, and the securities, taking the Khumaos 
with them, returned to their villages. 

6 M 
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As Wajesinghji would not come to terms, the Kathis, towards thd 

^, ,^, ^ - . , ,^, close of A.D. 1824, affain went out in outlawry. 

The Khuindns m 1824 j i. i ^v -n p t • tV -i 

again go into outlawry. *^^ Struck the village of Jesar, m Und 

Sarvaiya. On hearing of this outrage the 

garrisons of Mahuwa and Kdndla mounted in pursuit, and overtook 

the Kathis near Mitiala, killing Champo Khdman, son of Ghelo 

Khdman, one of their number, but were unable to capture or slay any 

others, and the Kathis again sought shelter in the Gir. 

In A.D. 1825 a famine occurred throughout the province. Wajesinghji, 

T, . - ,on,^ wl^o tmded largely on his own account, sent 

Famineof A.D. 1825. , , • . /. . . 

eleven ships to foreign ports to procure gram, 

and by importing largely much alleviated the famine throughout his 

dominions. 

In A.D. 1826 the Kathis made another desperate inroad into BhaV' 
nagar territory, and carried off the cattle of 
the Dhardka and Piprali villages. At this 
time Wajesinghji was at Sihor. He now suspecting the fidelity of 
Narsidas Ludharam, dismissed him, and promoted Shewakram Desai to 
be chief minister, and mounted himself, with the said Shewakram and 
a large body of horse, in pursuit of the Khdmans. When he reached 
the village of Kanad he overtook the Khdmans, who, leaving the cattle, 
took to flight and made for Palitana. Ebhal Khdman, son of Bhoj, was, 
however, killed at Kanad by Kanthar Gowalia. The pursuit was so hot 
that the Palitana Chief durst not afford the Khdmans shelter, and their 
band broke up into twos and threes, and made by different routes to 
the Gir; and Wajesinghji, bringing back the cattle thus recovered, 
returned to Sihor and gave information to Captain Barnwell. 

Captain Barnwell desired Wajesinghji to reduce the Khdmans as well 
as he could, and promised to award him compensation for his losses 
from the Khdmans* securities. 

Jogidas Khdman now, seeing that Wajesinghji obstinately refused to 
come to terms, resolved on no less a project than an attempt to plunder 
Bhavnagar itself. With this object he collected all the Khdmans, and 
Walas Oghad and Matra Najani of Halrid, and other men who were in 
outlawry against Jdnagadh, and with a large force collected from all 
quarters he arrived at Palitana and camped there. The Palitana Chief, 
Kandhoji, aided him both with men and supplies, and Jogidas reached 
the village of Nagdhaniba, which he plundered, 

viirai"f;theK5.ftf P'^"i°g ^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^o^^^^S txiany of the 
inhabitants. From this point he turned back 
again without actually reaching Bhavnagar, ravaging and burning the 
villages on his way, and destroying the crops. 

Wajesinghji, on hearing of this dariug inroad, mounted in pursuit 
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with four hundred horsemen, previously sending a well mounted troop 
in advance to get to Palitana before the Kathis^ and thus intercept them 
from taking shelter there. Wajesinghji overtook the Kathis near 
Timana, on the bank of the river Shatrunji. Here, after an obstinate 
contest in which twentj- or twenty -five Kathis were slain and many 
wounded, they were put to flight, and the Thakor returned to Talaja, 
while the Kathis escaped to the Gir. 

In A.D. 1827 Jogidas Khdman fell upon the village of Halidd, killing 
the patel and committing other outrages. 

KhSnin'![''D.^'S'^^' ^^^"^ *^® ""^^^ reached Sihor the force 
stationed there at once went in pursuit, and 
overtook the Khumans near the village of Samadhiala, on the banks of 
the Shatrunji river, but were unable to make any impression on them, 
and the Khumans carried off their plunder in triumph to the Gir. 

Elated with this success, the Khdmans again invaded Bhavnagar 
territory, and plundered the village of Dihor, defeating the Rajput 
garrison. The garrison of Tanii, however, led by Jamdd^r Dosa Sama, 
pursued the Kathis and overtook them in the lands of Nesia, where 
a stubborn fight took place, but the Kathis were eventually worsted and 
sought shelter at Pdlitana. 

Wajesinghji was now wearied of the continual raids and attacks of the 

Khumans, and accordingly, in a.d. 1828, he 

Wajesinghji makes g^^t for them to Bhavnagar in order to make 

pea eel ul overtures to the i . . ini i ^ w ^ 

Khumans in a.d. 182S. peace. At this time Shewakram Desai resigned 

the office of chief minister, which was conferred 

on Pramanandfa Eanchordas, father of the present assistant joint 

administrator, Azam Samaldas Pramanandas. 

In A.D. 1829 peace was concluded with the Kathis on the following 

terms : — 

The Kathis surrendered the undermentioned 
Pence concluded with .,1 , , -. .,, 

the Khdmans in a.d. 1829. Villages and shares of villages as compensation 

for the damage they inflicted, viz., a half-share 
in Nesri, the entire village of Jira, a fourth-share in Vijpuri, a fourth- 
share in Bhamodra Mohota, and a half of the villages of Mitialfi, 
Ambaldi, Bhamodra Nahana, and Dolti, and half of the remaining 
three-fourths of Bhamodra Mohota, and in this year they agreed also 
to do military service. Mr. Blane (then Political Agent) sent this ar- 
rangement to the Bombay Government for instructions, and it received 
their sanction. In this year Wajesingh ji^s daughter Bairaj was espoused 
to Jam Ranmalji of Nawanagar. 

In A.D. 1830-31 the Ahmadabad and Gdjarat revenue officers of 

A D 1830-31 ^^^^ British Government paid much attention 

towards furthering the prosperity of the port 
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of Gogta, and by levying vexatious duties on merchandize destined 
for Bhavnagar, contrived to enhance the trade of Gogha at the expense 
of Bhavnagar. 

In A.D. 183G Saddl Khasia, son of Samat Khasia of Monpur, aft^r 
the death of his father, began to associate with dacoits, highway 
robbers^ and such like, and eventually they made an attack on the 
i-emples of the Shrawaks on the Shafcrnnjaya hill, and carried off a 
large booty. At the complaint of Palitana and the Shrawak community, 
the Political Agent (Mr. Blane) directed Bhavnagar to produce the 
guilty or else pay compensation, and to enforce this demand placed a 
' mohsal on the Bhavnagar State. The Darbar on this mohsalled Sadd^ 

Khasia. At this time Champraj Wala of 

^ ^f ^,?M?^P'^j ^^V^^^ Charkha was out in outlawry against Amreli, 
S&diil Kha«i4 to go into , . , . ^ \ -.r. o-j^i 

outlawry against Bhav- »^^ "^^ ^0™® ^^ stay as a guest with Sadiil 
nagar- Khasia. He, seeing the annoyance which the 

Darbari mohsals gave to Sfiddl, incited him to 
join him in outlawry, holding out to him hopes of recovering Mahdwa. 
Sadul, seduced by his picture of an outlaw's life, joined him with a large 
band of men, and as a first attempt carried off the horses of Thakor 
Wajesinghji from Talaji after slaying their guards. On his way to the 
Gir, however, as he passed the village of JhSbal, Oghad and Wajsdr 
Khdmin of Bhamodra, who were paying a visit to the Jhdbal Khdmaus, 
hearing of what Sidul Khasid had done, sent news to the Kundld 
garrison, and themselves and their retainers mounted in pursuit. The 
Kdndla garrison joined the Khumans, and they surrounded Saddl 
Khasia in the Nandivello hill, in the south-east corner of the Gir. 
Sudul Khasia, however, escaped, but the horses were recovered. In 
1836 a Committee appointed by Government sat to investigate the 
respective rights and claims of the British Government and the Bhiv- 
nagar Darbar. 

Wajesinghji, who had ample experience of the loss sustained in the 

outlawry of the Khumans, at once collected 
the village orKonUi""^ ^" troops to put down Sdddl Khasia's rebellion, 

who, however, after a few weeks' residence in 
the Gir, issued forth and plundered and burned the village of Konjli , 
under Mahdwd, and carried off his plunder to the Gir. He was pursued 
by the Mahdwa troops, but they were unable to capture him. 

Wajesinghji now sent a large force under his eldest son, Bhavsinghji, 
Kdnwars Bhivsingbji ^^^ another son named Ndrsinghji, to deal 
and N&rsinghji marcb up- with Sdddl Khasia. This force proceeded to 
on'and destroy Monpdr. Monpdr, the fort of which they levelled to the 
ground, and destroyed Sdddl's house, and then, after placing thanahs 
in suitable places, Blidysinghji returned to Bhavnagar. 
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In rovengo for Ihis, Sudiil Khasia issued from the Gir in A.n. 1838 
Saddl Klinsia in a.d. »^^ plundered the village of Depla, and carried 

18.JH plunders Waral and off his plunder in safety to the Gir. Shortly 
^^* *' after this he again came forth and struck and 

plundered the village of Waral, which was held by Bhavsinghji as 

maintenance. He, however, lost several men at Waral, and consequently 

was unable to burn and utterly destroy the village, as he had intended, 

but again sought shelter in the Gir. 

Wajesinghji now complained to the Political Agent that Sfidiil Khasia 

always obtained shelter in the Gir, under Jdnagadh, but Junagadh 

denied the charge. At last Sadul Khasia was-, 

in?ri340.^^'*^^ ^^""'^ i^ ^-^^ ^8^^' captured in a Koli's house in the 

village of Motha, of the Una parganah, under 
Jdnagadh. He was now brought to Bhavnagar, and Wajesinghji sent 
him to the Political Ag-ent, who tried him and sentenced him to ten 
years' rigorous imprisonment in the Ahmadabad jail, and decided that 
the Darbar should resume all his villages except Jambdra and Chdna, 
which were reserved for his sons, Jalam and Hamir, while with regard 
to himself a proviso was made that should he survive his imprisonment 
he should be allowed to enjoy Monpdr for life. This decision was 

confirmed by the Bombay Government in March 
1841. Eventually Sidul Khasia survived his 
imprisonment, and enjoyed Monpur during the remaining years of his 
life ; the other villages are still enjoyed by his descendants. In a.d. 
1840 Wajesinghji, in consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 2,793-6-5 
from the Honourable Company, agreed to relinquish the coining of 
money within his territories. 

In A.D. 1845 Bhavsinghji, the heir to the 
Death of KdmvarBhdv- /^^ ^j^j ^j. gjj^ leaving behind him four 
singhji m A.D. 184o. if > > & 

widows, namely : — 

1. Phdljiba, daughter of Chddasama Manubha of Gamph. She 

was the mother of the heir to the gddi, by name Akherajji, 
then twenty-eight years of age. 

2. Bonjibu, daughter of Chddasamd Bawaji of Bhadiad. She was the 

mother of Kdnwar Jaswantsinghji, then eighteen years of age. 

8. Jijiba, daughter of Thakor Babji of Chdda. She had two 

sons, Hupsinghji and Devisinghji, who were seventeen and 

fifteen years of age respectively. 

4. Motiba, daughter of Jadeja Bawaji of Ashamia, under Kachh. 

She had no issue. 

In 1847 the Bhavnagar minister Pramanandas resigned office, owing 

to advancing years, and the Thakor's private 

^•°" KarbHuri, Girjashankar Kurnishankar, dying 
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this same year, the Thiikor entrusted the Karbhar to Azam Gavari- 
shankar Udayashaakar, and Desai Santokrim Shewakratn, son of the 
old minister Shewakram Raja ram, in joint charge. 

In this year (a.d. 1849) Wajesinghji granted the following villages 

to his sons and grandsons, viz., Jhinjawadar, 

^'^' ' Bhimrad, and Sdrkd to his son Nareinghji, and 

Lakhanka, Tatam, and Sarangpdr to his son Akherajji ; to his grandson 

Jaswantsinghji he gave Timana, Mukhania, and Pawati, to Rripsinghji 

Waral, Agiili, and Thorali, and to Devisinghji Rdmdhri, Wao, and 

Devlid. 

In A.D. 1854 Colonel Lang (then Political Agent) settled the Jdna- 

-^ gadh claims on the Kundli parganah, deciding 

that the parganah should remain with Bhavna- 
gar, but that that State should pay to Jdnagadh on account of their 
claims an annual payment of Rs. 9,000. The Arabs had in a.d. 1851 
seized on Mahdwa, which they refused to surrender until their claims 
were satisfied. Colonel Lang, however, persuaded them to evacuate 
the place, and made an agreement for the payment of their just claims. 
These and other matters were negotiated through the Political Agent 
by the late joint administrator, Azam Gavarishankar Udayashankar, 
with whose exerfcions the Thikor was much pleased. 

In A.D. 1852 Thakor Wajesinghji, who was now seventy-two years 

of age, died, and was succeeded by his eldest 
A.J^T852.''^ Wajesinghji, ^^^^^^^^ Akherdjji, otherwise called Ddjiraj, 

who was then thirty-five years of age. At this 
time Naniba, widow of the late Thdkor, and mother of Akher^j and 

Narsinghji, left the palace and took up her re- 
^^Akher^ji, A.D. 1852. gjaence in the town, outside the fort. Akherajji 

died in ] 854, after a short and uneventful reign, 

1854." ^ ^^^ "^'' without issue male, but leaving one daughter, 

Jaswantsinghji, a.d. Bakunwar, and was succeeded by his brother 

1854-70. Jaswantsinghji, who was now twenty-seven 

years of age. 
The direct line having died out, the Mamlatdar of Gogha came over 
to Bhavnagar to take possession, on behalf of the British Government, 
of the 116 villages under the British regulations. On the plea that a 
brother could not inherit this portion of the estate, and this plea was 
supported both by the Collector of Ahmadabad, Mr. Hadow, and the 
Settlement Officer, Mr. Rogers, and an attachment was placed on this 
portion of the estate. The Political Agent, Colonel (then Major) Barr, 
however, supported the minister, Azam Gavarishankar Udayashankar, 
and maintained that Jaswantsinghji's claim to succeed was clearly law- 
ful and right. As the matter did not admit of discussion, the Bombay 
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Government acknowledged the propriety of the Political Agent^s views, 
and ordered that Jaswantsinghji was entitled to succeed; and addressed 
that Chief a congratulatory letter. 

In A.D. 1857 the Ahmadabad police interfered in Bhavnagar affairs^ 
and made false accusations against certain of 
the chief officials, the result of which was that 
the 116 villages aforesaid were placed under the Kathiawar Agency 
(subject, however, to the zillah courts), agreeably to Act VI. of 1859, 
and an Assistant Political Agent was invested with the powers and 
authority of Magistrate. 

In A.D. 1858, on 6th January, Takhtsinghji, eldest son of Thakor 

Jaswantsinghji and Harib a, daughter of Jadeja 

*'^" ' Surabhai of Rajpura, was born. 

In A.D. 1860 Mr. J. B. Peile, of the Bombay Civil Service, reviewed 

the relations and disputes between the Thakor 

and the British Government in a report, which 

was printed at the Education Society's Press at Byculla in a.d. 1860. 

This report deals comprehensively with all the claims of the Bhavnagar 

State, and disputes between it and the British Government. 

In A.D. 1863 Bakdn war, AkherajjVs daughter, %vas married to Jam 
In A.D. 1863 Akherdjji's Vibhaji, the present Chief of Nawanagar, but 
ries&\£jr7Na:X tl^'B l^dy died a few months after she reached 
uagar. that capital. 

In A.D. 1864 Thakor Jaswantsinghji built the Jaswanath temple at 

A.D. 1864. Bhavnagar, and commenced erecting many 

A.D. 1866. other public buildings. 

In A.D. 1866 the Bombay Government, after finally considering all 

the matters in dispute between the Bhavnagar State and the British 

Government, published a notification in the Bombay Oovernment Gazette 

whereby, amongst other provisions, the civil and criminal jurisdiction 

over the 116 villages mentioned above was restored to the Thakor. 

The Thdkor, delighted at regaining his jurisdiction, bestowed the 

village of Tdrkha, of the Botad parganah, on Azam Gavarishankar 

Udayashankar, and Kdmbhan, of the Mahdwa parganah, on Azam 

Santokram Shewakram, in recognition of their good service. 

Early in a.d. 1867 the Bombay Government, pleased with the reforms 

in his administration and the adoption (at 

»ii?'h*i''is\idf I K c'sT Colonel Keatinge's suggestion) of the civil and 

criminal procedure codes and other reforms, 

bestowed on the Bhavnagar Chief the title of a Knight Commander 

of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

In A.D. 1868 Thakor Sir Jaswantsinghji 
performed a pilgrimage to Benares, and in 
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this year his eldest son, Takhtsinghji, accompanied the minister, Azam 

Gavarishankar TJdayashankar, to Rajkot to be present on the occasion 

of the laying the foundation-stone of the Rajkot Rajkumar College, and 

at the close of this year his son and minister aforesaid were present at 

the Bhardch Exhibition. 

In A.D. 1869 Devisinghji and Rdpainghji, younger brothers of Sir 

^^ Q Jaswantsinghji, died, and the Thakor, whose 

health had been failing since the last year or 

two, grew weaker day by day from his grief, and at last died on April 

llth, 1870, in the forty-third year of his age and the sixteenth of his 

reign, leaving behind him four widows, besides the mother of the heir 

to the gadi, who died during his lifetime. Jaswantsinghji left two sons, 

Takhtsinghji and Jawansinghji, the latter being the son of a daughter 

of a Girassia of the Rah family of Chorwad. 

-^ , - T . , .. Sir Jaswantsinjrhji was succeeded by his 

Death of Jaswantsinghji m i i^ • i •• ^i ^^ r^i - n .^ 

in AD. 1870. so^ lakhtsmghji, the present Chief, then a 

Takhtsinghji, the ]M-e- minor. 

filthlr, JaswanteSj^^ in "^^^ Bombay Government in 1870 decided 

1870. ^ that the atfairs of the State of Bhavnagar 

baJVov^'ernmeiVirir^ should be conducted during the minority of 

Joint Administration dur- the Chief by a joint administration consisting 

ing the minority. ^f ^^ European administrator associated with 

^ Azam Gavarishankar ^ ^ ^ , . 

Udaynshankar and Mr. E. Azam Gavarishankar Udayashankar, the able 
II Percival, OS., appoint- ^nd experienced minister of the State, and 
ed Joint Administrators. _, -r^ tt t^ • , /. i t^ , \... i 

Mr, ii. H. rercival, of the Bombay Oivil 

Service, was appointed joint administrator, and 

A.D. 1871. in ^,j). 1871 the young Chief joined the 

Rajkumfir College at Rajkot. 

The first great measure taken in hand by the joint administration 

io--» -.o-,!- was the entire reform of the revenue system, 

A.D. 18/2 to A.D. 18/5. . ^ T . , I 1 -I . . 

a task for which both administrators were 
singularly well qualified, the one by his experience of the British 
reveaue system in the neighbouring British districts in Gdjarat, and 
tho other by his intimate acquaintance with the local customs. A 
Khatabandi or cash settlement for four years, viz., 1872, 1873, 1874, 
and 1875, was shortly introduced by them, and the system has been 
continued with excellent results. Nor was this all. Public works on a 
large scale were set on foot. A revenue survey was introduced, while 
education, police, &c., were all put on an improved footing. In a.d. 
1874 the young Chief left the Rajkumar College and continued his 
studies under a tutor. Captain H. L. Nutt, of the Bombay Staflf 
Corps, being selected as hjs preceptor ; and in this year the Chief 
married three ladies of the Gondal, Wankaucr, and Wadhvvan houses 
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respectively, and fourth a daughter of the W&\& Girdssifi of Talajfi. 
Mr. Percival proceeded to Europe on furlough in March 1875, and 
Major J. W. Watson, of the Bombay Staff Corps, acted for him 
during his absence. On the 15th of November 1875 the Gondal lady 
Mijirijba, mother of the heir to the gadi (Bhavsinghji), died. Shortly 
after the ThAkor Sahib, accompanied by his tutor (Captain Nutt), 
made a tour in India and visited Delhi, Agri, Calcutta (where he had 
an interview with the Viceroy,) AllAhabad, Gwalior, Indor, L&hor, 
Amritsar, Luknow, Ban&res, Hardwdr, Bhartpnr, Masuri, and many 
other places. On his return he commenced the construction of a 
marble memorial of his deceased BAni, and a girls' school was named 
after her. Mr. Percival resumed his appointment in March 1876, 
and on January 1st, 1877, the Chief, accompanied by Azam Gavari- 
TViTchtsinffhji attends shankar Udayashankar, atttended the Imperial 
the Imperial A ssemblage Assemblage at Delhi, where he received a banner 
at Delhi iD A.D. 1877. j^,^^ ^ ^ ^^^ Viceroy and Governor-General, 

and his salute was increased from eleven to fifteen guns. His old 
and faithful minister, Azam G&varishankar Udayashankar, was at the 
same time made a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. It must be recorded that a son named Bhavsinghji 
was born to the Chief in April 1375 by the Gondal lady. In Febru- 
ary 1877 Mr. Percival was transferred to the Sholfipur collectorate, 
and was succeeded as Joint Administrator by Major J. W. Watson ; and 
in March of this year the Th4kor S6hib succeeded Azam Gavarishankar 
as Joint Administrator, who reverted to his former position as Minister. 
In April 1877 the Bombay Government passed a Resolution consenting 
to entrust the full power of the Bhdvnagar State to the Chief in April 
1878. In June 1877 Major Watson was appointed to act for Colonel 
Law as President of the B&jasthanik Court, and on 29th July 1877 he 
handed over charge of the Bhavnagar joint administration to Colonel 
Parr. During Colonel Parr's tenure of office. His Excellency Sir 
Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay, visited Bhdvnagar and presented 
the Raj Sahib M&nsinghji of Dhr&ngadhra with an imperial banner, 
as, owing to ill health, he had been unable to attend the Delhi Assem- 
blage. His Excellency the Governor opened the High School, and made a 
very interesting speech. In January 1878 the Political Agent, Mr. Peile, 
invested His Highness the Jam Sahib Yibhoji and His Highness the 
Bij Sahib M&nsinghji with the insignia of a Knight Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, and on this occasion the 
old and trusted Minister of the State, Azam Gavarishankar Udaya- 
shankar, received the insignia of the Companionship of the Star of 
India previously conferred on him. 

7 B 
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On the 5th of April 1878, the present Chief, Takhtsinghji, was in- 
stalled on the gadi by the Political Agent, Mr. Peile, who made a mo8t 
eloquent speech* on the occasion. Colonel Parr, Joint Administrator, 
Mnjor Watson, President of the Eajasthanik Court, and Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, District Officer, were also present on this occasion. 
Colonel Parr afterwards took charge, for a short time, of the Judicial 
Assistant's office, and shortly afterwards was appointed Political 
Agent of Kolhip&r, for which place he left much regretted both by 
the Chief and all the officials of the State. 

Immediately after this, the Chief bestowed a Idkh of rupees 
(£10,000) for building a new wing to the Rajkilmir College at 
Rajkot and towards an endowment fund. 

On the 13th January 1879, Azam Gavrishankar Udayashankar, C.S.I., 
resigned the office of Minister, and full of years and honours, retired 
into private life, after having served the State for about 55 years in 
diflTerent capacities. Of this period about 32 years were as Chief Kar- 
bhari. He still enjoys excellent health, though now above 78 years 
of age. He was succeeded in his office by his nephew, Azam Samal- 
das, son of a former Karbhari, Parmanandas, who has been mentioned 
above. 

Other principal public works recently undertaken have been — (1) tte 
Boat Basin at the Bandar, designed and constructed by the able Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Mr. R. P. Sims; (2) the Steam Chain Ferry, which 
maintains communication with the opposite shore, and thus brings 
the Bhal District into regular communication with the Capital; (3) the 
Takhtsinghji Hospital, which, when completed, will be the handsomest 
of all the buildings at the Capital; (4) the Anglo- Vernacular School 
near the Riiwapftri Gate. 

Besides these and other smaller works, the Chief has given a lakh 
and fourteen thousand Rupees (£11,400) for throwing a fine bridge 
across the Aji River at Rajkoc. The Bhavnagar State has also had an 
excellent, though small steamer, built in Bombay, at the Government 
Docks, for traffic between Bhavnagar and Bombay, and she ran very 
successfully for the last few years. 

Previous to this, however, viz. early in 1877, Major Watson and the 
Thakor Sahib resolved on constructing a railway between Bhavnagar 
and Wadh wan with a branch to Dhasa, at the expense of the State ; 
and Major Watson, in May 1877, proceeded to Wadhwan to meet Sir 
Richard Temple, then Governor of Bombay, and conveyed to him the 
consent of the Joint Administration to construct the Railway at the 

* This speech is published in full in an Appendix. 
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expense of the State. The Railway construction was commenced at 
the end of March 1879, and was opened by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor on the ISth December 1880, who, with a select party of officials 
and others, travelled as far as Limbdi and back in a special train pro- 
rided for the purpose. 

In April 1831, the Chiefs brother, Jawansinghji, proceeded to Europe 
with Mr. Maoiiagbten, the talented Principal of the Rajkilraar College, 
and joined Trinity College at the Cambridge University, where he 
remained for 15 months. 

On the 24th May 1881, Her Imperial Majesty conferred on the 
Thakor S6hib the rank of Knight Commander of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Sfcar of India, Two sons have been born to the Thakor 
Sahib by the Wadhwan lady, one named Bhagwatsinghji, on the 31st 
October 1878, and another named Mangalsinghji, on the 3rd June 1881 . 
Two daughters were born to the Thdkor Sdhib by the Wdnkdner lady ; 
one named Rfimb^ was born on Hth April 1876, and the other named 
Kesabd on the 24th November 1877. 

The Thakor Sdhib has hardly been long enough in (1881) indepen- 
dent charge of his State, for any fiual opinion to be pronounced of his 
mode of administration, but hitherto his acts have been distinguished 
by discriminating liberality, and the opinion held by Government of 
his management of the State, is perhaps best shown by the bestowal 
on him of the rank of K.C.S.I. so early in his career. 

On the 17th January 1882, an investiture Darbir was held at Rijkot, 
when H. H. the Thikor Sihib Sir Takhtsinghji was formally in- 
vested with the Insignia of a Knight Commander of the most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. H. E. the Governor, Sir James Fergusson, 
was to come to perform the ceremony, and had arrived as far as Bh{ij, 
but a sad domestic occurrence prevented his visiting Rajkot. However, 
the Darbir was well attended by the First and Second Class Chiefs 
and the other Chiefs of the Province. Colonel Barton performed the 
investiture ceremony with great eclat. 

At this time H. H. was presented with an address from the students 
and ex-students (Chiefs and Princes) of the R^jk(imdr College, and in 
grateful remembrance of the munificent gifts he had made to the 
College, he was asked to sit for his portrait. Other learned institu- 
tions in Rajkot also presented H. H. with addresses. 

In October 1882, His Highness went to Bombay to sit for the portrait, 
when he was accorded a very splendid reception by the leading 
citizens of Bombay, and addresses were presented to him during his 
stay in Bombay. His Highness made munificent donations to different 
institutions, Elphinstone College, Libraries, and other Schools, &c. 
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In Jnne 188S, His Highness presented the Northbrook Clob in Eng- 
land with a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 (£10,000) in aid of it, and H. R H. the 
Prince af Wales, who performed the opening ceremonies of the Insti- 
tution, publicly thanked His Highness. 

In May 1883, H. H. the Thikor Sfflbib gave three Tillages to his 
brother Jawdnsinghji in appanage, according to the custom of his 
Louse. This act elicited the approval of the local officials as well 
a» of all the Chiefs of the Province. 



CHAPTER IV, 



DETAILS OP ADMINISTRATION. 

Land. 

There are two principal diriaiona in land tenures of the Bhdrnagar 

State, namely (1) the Khalaah or crown lands. 

Land Tenures. ^^^ ^g) the Barkhali, or lands held by vassals 

and others. The Khilsah consists of two kinds ; 

^Khalaah and Bdrkbali ^jj j^^^jg j^eld by cultivators directly of the 

State for a fixed term of years on the Khata- 

bandi system, and (2) Bfirkhali land situated in the lands of crown 

villages held direct of the State on the Pasiitfi, Dharmfida, Jivai, Indmi, 

or service tenures. 

The Pasfiita land is land held rent-free of the State on condition of 
village police service. Dharmidi, or tenure by 

Pa^it4 Dharmidi, Jiv4, religious service, includes lands bestowed on 
In4mi, Patel Palat, and °. , , * i. i ^ t • 

aervice tenures. ascetics or holy men of whatever religion, as 

well as grants in endowment of mosquesy 
temples, &c. Jivfii includes lands granted for maintenance^ as well as 
purely service tenures, and, except thaU; it also includes maintenance, 
corresponds nearly with the PatSwat tenure of Rijp6tana. The Inami 
tenure differs from the others, in that no service can be demanded from 
the tenant; fealty and allegiance are, however, inseparable from thi& 
as from all the tenures. Patel Palat is one of the service tenures, and 
consists of land granted free of State dues to Patels in consideration 
of their services in the village, and instead of pecuniary remuneration. 
Lands held on these tenures are called Barkhali lands situated in 
Khalsah villages. 

The land held by vassals may be divided into Kapal Giras, Mdlgir^s, 

K n^i firi« ii Mfti f^ Dharmfida, Jivai, Infimi, and service tenures- 
apa 1 an gi . ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ having been explained 

above, it is merely necessary to allude to Kap^l and MAlgiras, Kapdl 
Oiras ('forehead giras') is land granted in appanage to cadets of the 
house j while the MAlgirds tenure, for the purposes of the Bajasthdnik 
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Court, has been defined by Government in Notification published in the 
Bombay Government Gazettey dated Bombay Castle, 26th August 1873, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to discuss it here. 

Land held under the Khdtabandi tenure pays a fixed amount to the 
State for a stated period of years, and the 
der the State. holders are liable to ejection only in the follow- 

ing events: — (!) where they fail to pay their 
assessment; (2) where previous remissions of the assessment have been 
granted, and nevertheless the holder does not cultivate his holding, and 
on inquiry being made it is found that he has not sufficient cattle or 
means to cultivate his holding withoutfrequent remissions of the assess- 
ment. The tenant has no power to transfer his holding, land only being 
transferred, in the cases above quoted, by the State alone, and on such 
transfers being made it is usual for the incoming tenant to pay the 
State a sum of money (called Sakar or Sftkri) as a royalty. 

In vassal-held villages the old Bhagwatai system of dividing the pro- 
duce is still in force, and here theoretically the 
der the'vassahl!"^ ^" ^^' tenant is a tenant at will, though the land- 
owners are influenced both by self-interest and 
prescription, and rarely terminate a tenure. In Bhagwat&i villages 
two systems prevail: (I) Dhdl (called in Gdjarat Kaltar), whereby a 
rough assessment of the State share is made from the standing crop, 
and (2) where the tenant's gross produce is brought to the village 
grainyard; here the (Rajbhag) State share is separated from the 
cultivator's share (Khedtt bhag), and this done the tenant may remove 
his share of the grain to his own house. • 

No land is liable to be sold by orders of any Civil Court in payment 

of a cultivator's private debts, — indeed, as the 

liable"fordebt/'^ ^^ "^' ^^^^ belongs to the State, it is obviously 

not liable to sale by order of such Court. 

The cultivator's cattle and implements of husbandry are specially 

exempted from sale by order of any Civil Court. 

In Khalsah or crown villages the land revenue is collected according 
to the Khitabandi assessment in ready money, 

lectrd."* ^'''""' ^""'^ '''^" ^""^ ^^ *^« vassal-held villages the Bhagwatai 
or crop-division still prevails. The usual divi- 
sion in Kharif crops is half and half, but in some cases five-eighths of 
the entire crop are taken by the landowner, leaving but three-eighths 
to the cultivators. In irrigated crops the division varies. 

The usual mode of internal management of vassal villages resembles 

, , ^ ^ closely the manorial system of English hold- 

Internal management of . •'^, .r^ry.,, Ji. 

Vassal Villages. mgs- Thus the Gamiit land corresponds to 
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the tenemental land, and the Gharkhed to the demesne lands. Where 
there are more than one landholder and a complete separation of 
interests has not been made, it is usual for each shareholder to have 
separate Gharkhed (or demesne lands), while the tenemental lands 
remain joint amongst all the shareholders, the produce being divided 
according to the position of each in the family. 

A revenue survey is in progress, and in a few years more the whole 
area of the State will be scientifically assessed. 
At present the assessment is regulated by the 
experience of the amounts levied in former years, but the rates are 
approximately as follows : — 



locidence of the Land-tnx. 



Crop. 


Bate levied per Acre. 


Good land. 


Middling 
land. 


Indifferent 
land. 


Sagar-cano (special levy) 


23 

^ 

5 

2i 
10 


20 
5 

2i 
2 
1 
5 


• 


Wheat 


3 


Tobacco 

Bdjri 


1 


Jow&r 


Cotton 


2i 







The assessment is collected by three instalments, viz., the first on 
Maha Sud 2nd, the second on Waishfikh Sud 2nd, and the third on 
Asarh Sud 2nd. Remissions are constantly granted on good cause being 
shown, and it is by studying the remissions granted and sums actually 
realized in each Khata that revisions are made in the land assess- 
ment. 
Formerly the parganahs were given in farm to influential persons of the 
court, who in their turns sublet the farms of vil- 
lages or groups of villages, and these were 
usually again either sublet or shared. By this mode of administration a 
minimum of profit occurred to the Darbar, while a maximum was extorted 
from the rayat. Arrears of land revenue are 
enfoS''"''''^*"""'^'''' enforced by Mohsals, and these failing to 
procure payment, the property of the cultivator 
(excluding his cattle and implements of husbandry) are sold to satisfy 
the State demands. Such cases are^ however^ of rare occurrence^ as 
remissions are liberally granted. 



State demand how levied. 
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JUSTICB. 

There are in all fifteen Criminal Courfcs in the State, viz., eleven 
Courts of Mahal Nyiyddhishes, with powers of 
ticf Ori^aarciurt/"'" i'nprisonment of either description np to six 
months, and fine up to Bs. 200 ; two Assistant 
Sar-Nyiyadhishes, with powers of imprisonment up to seven and three 
years, and fine up to two thousand and one thousand rupees respectively ; 
one Sar-Nyiyadhish with powers of imprisonment of either description 
up to fourteen years, and fine up to Bs. 5,000. In cases where a 
heavier sentence is necessary, this official obtains the Darbfir's sanction 
before executing sentence. 

The Sar-Nyayadhish hears appeals from the Assistants and Mah&l 

Ny^yddhishes, but the Darbfir Huzur Court is 

Appeal Courts. ^y^^ g^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ s.ppeal. When the estate 

was under joint administrators, it was decided by Government that 
befoipe executing a capital sentence the proceedings should be submitted 
and the Government sanction obtained. But now the State has, like 
other first-class States, full powers of life and death. 

The working of the Criminal Courts is, on the whole, highly satisfac- 
tory, the usual tendency being that of being 
or mg o e our «. ^^^ lenient in punishment rather than too 
severe. In the Civil Courts the principal shortcomings are a want of 
a distinct record of proceedings in some of the lower Courts, and a 
tendency to amalgamate proceedings and judgment into one; but 
matters are improving yearly, and the higher Courts are satisfactory in 
every way. 

Police. 

The village police consists of a Mflkhi, or Police Patel, aided by the 
village Pasaitas, and in addition to these a regular police force of horse 
and foot is under the orders of the Police Superintendent, Mr. Shivpar- 
sad Haripars^d. These are deputed wherever he considers necessary, 
under the orders of the Mahdl and Tapa Foujdirs. There is also a 
force of (so-called) armed police at the capital, but the duties they 
perform are essentially military, and in truth they have little or no 
connection with the true police of the country. There are Pagis, or 
trackers,* in all villages of any importance, and in many villages the 
Pasait^ willingly agree to be responsible for compensation in case of 
robberies being committed within the village lands. 

Bevenub and Finance. 
In the year 1876 the gross revenue of the State showed a total of 
Bs. 26,81,215-14-3 of ordinary revenue, equivalent to about £268,121 
derived from the following sources : — 
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Abstract of Ordinary Revemie of ths. Bhavnagar State for lft76» 



Source of Revenue. 



Amount realized. 



Net Land Bevenue ».. 

Bea Customs 

Land Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Liquor Licenses.- 

State Dues and Taxes 

Stamps, FeeS) and Fines 

Interest on Government Securities 
Miscellaneous 



Bupeei. 



20,00,162 11 10 

1,71,226 14 1 

1,84,191 9 10 

7,876 15 4 

20,878 12 8 

6,473 5 9 

75,728 15 8 

65,541 5 1 

1,44,358 

• 68,787 4 



Total of Ordinary Revenue.. 



26,81,215 14 8 



200,815 

17,128 

18|419 

787 

2,087 

847 

7,572 

5,554 

14,436 

6,878 



268,116 



The entire amount of tribute and similar demands paid annually by 
Details of Tribute. *^® Bhivnagar State through the British Go- 



vernment are as follows : — 

Tribute, Peishwa*s share 52,000 I 

„ GaekwSr's share 76,060 j ^'^^^^^^ 

Tribute to Gaekwar of Miitafarkat villages ... 3,999 

Jftnigadh Zortalabi 22,858 

Amount paid annually to Jftnugadh on account 
of their claims on villages of the Kftndla 
Pargauah 9,000 



0* 



8 








Grand Total Rs. 1,63,917 8 

or about £16,391-1 6-0. 
The ordinary expenditure of the State, including Rs, 9,24,020-3-10 on 
^ ^ Establishments, Tribute as above, Village 

Ordmary Expenditure. ^^^.^^^^^^^ R3. 1,21,749-6.9, Public works 

Rs. 7,47,510-13-8, amounted in a. d. 1876 to Rs. 25,58,922-10-10, but 
there were special reasons, such as the Thakor Sahib's visit to Bombay 
to meet H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, which caused the expenditure to 
be greater than usual ; the average annual expenditure does not exceed 
twentyfive lakhs of rupees. 



• This sum now belongs to the British Government — vide page 
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The annual surplus is usually invested in Government securities, a 

sufficient amount to meet current demands 

Surplus how inyested. ^^.^^ j^^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ Treasury at Bhav- 

nagar. At the end of 1876 there was a total of forty-one lakhs of 
rupees invested in Government securities, besides a cash balance of 
Es. 15,28,816^1-9. 

Customs and Transit Dubs. 
Bhavnagar is recognized as a British Indian port. The principal 
export duties are those on cotton, wool, ghi. 
Duet? ^* * * ^^ ^ brass vessels, and oil ; they are as under : — 3 

annas per cwt. of cotton, 1 anna per maund 
of 40 lbs. of wool, 8 pies per maund of 40 lbs. of ghi, 2 annas per 
maund of 40 lbs. of brass vessels, 4 pies per maund of 40 lbs. of sweei; oil. 
The principal import dues are those on grain, metal, oil-seeds, sugar- 
stuffs, cloth, and timber ; their levy is at the 
Dnes? *^* ^™* ^^^^ following rates : — grain 3 annas per kalsi of 
800 lbs. j metal 8 annas per 100 rupees' worth 
of metal intended for town use, and 4 annas per 100 rupees' worth 
of metal destined for the interior ; oil-seeds 3 annas per kalsi of 800 
lbs. ; Sugar-stuffs 8 annas per 100 rupees' worth if for town consump- 
tion, and 4 annas if destined for the interior. Cloth 8 annas per 100 
rupees' worth if for town consumption, and 4 annas if destined for the 
interior. Timber dues are' levied according to tonnage of the import- 
ing vessels, viz., on vessels above 150 candies of 800 lbs. each 
Rs. 14 per vessel, and Rs. 10 ^ per vessel on ships of from 125 to 
150 candies, Rs. 7 on vessels of from 75 to 125 candies' burthen, and 
Rs. 1^ on vessels of smaller tonnage. On vessels trading from foreign 
ports import dues are levied exactly similar in amount to those levied 
at British ports, and the Bhavnagar port dues are also levied on a 
similar scale ; and export dues on goods going to foreign ports are 
levied precisely similar to those levied at British ports. No export or 
import dues whatever are levied on gold, silver, pearls, jewels, precious 
stones, cash, and gunny cloth. 

A due is levied on all bales of cotton entering Bhavnagar for sale, 

at the rate of 8 pies per maund of forty lbs. 

Land Customs. ^ . j • i • j ^. i j 

2 pies per maund is levied on cotton purchased 

in the interior and brought to Bhavnagar merely for export. 

A due of 3 annas per kalsi of 800 lbs. is levied on all grain im- 
ported into the town by sea, and 8 annas per 
kalsi on all grain imported by land; on ghi 2 
annas per maund of 40 lbs. if sea-imported, and 4 annas per maund 
if land-imported. 8 annas are levied per 100 rupees' worth of timber 
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sold in the timber-yard for town consumption only. There are also 
other minor dues levied which can be found in the Bhdvnagar Darhdri 
Oazette o{ the 16th November 3876. The income derived from this 
source is devoted to municipal improvements. 

Miscellaneous Cesses. 

Among the miscellaneous cesses are the tax on fruit-trees and grazing 

fees. The former is levied at the rate of 4 
Fruit-tree tax. , . . i j x 

annas per annum per mango-tree from the date 

when it begins to bear, 2 annas per g&ndi-tree, and 4 annas per cocoa- 

nut-tree, &c. 

Grazing fees are are levied at the following rates :— 



Number. 


For Goats and Sheep. 


For other animals, snch as 

Cows, Buffaloes, 

Bullocks, &o. 




Bs. a. p. 


Bs. a. p. 


From 6 to 25 


12 


18 


Exceeding 25 and not exceeding 60 ... 


18 


3 


Exceeding 50 and not exceeding 75 ... 
Exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100... 
Exceeding 75 and not exceeding 100... 
ExoeedinelOO 




4 8 


3 






6 


6 


8 







These are paid by the Rabiris, Bharwads, Charans, or other profes- 
sional graziers. 
There are two taxes other than agricultural, viz., Ubhad Vero, or a 

tax levied on the labouring classes ; and Kasab 
Taxes on Handicrafts. -xt l t. j- n Ai_t_ j tt 

Vero, or a tax on handicrafts. Ubhad Vero is 

levied at the rate of 8 annas per head, of every male above the age of 
sixteen years. Kasab Vero is levied as under: — On each oil-press 
Bs. 1, on each shoemaker's shop Rs. 1^, on blacksmiths Rs. ]^, on 
goldsmiths Rs. 1^, on tailors Rs. 1^, on carpenters Rs. 1, on masons 
and bricklayers Rs. 1^, on each turner's lathe Rs. 1, on each vegetable- 
seller's shop Rs. 1, on weavers 3 annas per loom. 

Post. 

The postal arrangements are under the charge of the Inspecting Post 
Master, Kachh and Kathiawar. The State has also four lines of local 
post connection with the several mah&ls. 
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Education. 

According to the census of 1872, 41 per cent, of the total Hindu 
male population were able to read and write or were under instruction, 
1 per cent, of the Hindu female population could read or write or were 
under instruction, 24 per cent, of the total Musalman male population 
could read or write or were under instruction, while 1 per cent, of 
Musalman females could read or write or were prosecuting their 
studies. 

The following table will show the number of State Schools (1876) : — 



Name of School. 


Number. 


Bemarks. 


High School 


1 
1 

5 

61 

23 

5 

4 




First Grade Anglo- Vemacnlar 
School 




Second Grade ADglo-VernacuIar 
Schools 




Vernacular Schools on Fund . . . . ^ . 

Do. not on Fund... 

Girls' Schools on Fund 




Do. not on Fund 








Total 


100 





Up to date 36 candidates passed the Matriculation standard at the 
Bombay University, two of whom have each year taken up the Kir 
Jaswantsinghji Scholarships. Five cadets of the Bhfivnagar house are 
studying at the Rdjkum^r College at B^jkot. 

Sanitary. 

There are eight Dispensaries in this State, costing the State in 1 876 
Rs. 22,908-15-0. They are situated at BhSvnagar, MohAwa, Sihor, 
Gidhra, Umrala, Kundla, Botad, and Talaja. 35,512 patients were 
treated at these dispensaries in 1876. 

Public Works. 

Public works have for several years past received much attention, 
and the services of an Executive Engineer from the Public Works De- 
partment, Mr. R. P. Sims, have been lent to the State by Government. 
Under his able supervsion, much progress has been made in every kind 
of public works, both communications — such as roads* of which there 
will shortly be about 200 miles in existence, &c. — and public buildings. 
The beautiful artificial lake at Ghadechi, of which mention has already 
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been raade^ and which supplies the town, port and suburbs of Bhavna- 
gar with water, is a most useful work. The High School and Courts 
of Justice at Bhavuagar, designed by Major Mant, R.E., are exceedingly 
handsome buildings. During 1876, Ra. 7,47,510-13-8 were expended 
on public works. 

Forests and Tree-planting. 

The only natural forest of any importance is that of Sihor. This is 
carefully preserved, but the timber is not of very valuable kinds. 

BflRorts have been made of late years to plant timber-trees and fruit- 
trees on a large scale, and there are now a total of trees planted out as 
under : — 



Kinds of Trees. 



Number planted out 



In Nurseries. 



Total. 



Cocoanuts 


143,776 

8,200 

84,096 

90,978 

185,880 
63,834 




143,776 
8,200 


Mangoes ...m 

Teak « 






34,096 


Casnarina 




90,973 


BfibAl 




185,380 


Other trees 




63,834 








Total 


526,259 




526,259 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 



1. Adhewada. 

2. Alang Manar. 

3. Amratvel. 

4. Aosodar. 

5. Antalia. 

6. Bagadaua. 

7. Bhadrod. 

8. Bhamodra Mohota. 

9. Bhandaria. 

10. Bhavnagar. 

11. Bhimrdd. 

12. Bhumbhali. 

13. Botdd. 

14. Chanch. 

15. Chogath. 

16. Dintretid. 

17. DharAka. 

18. Dhasa. 

19. Dhola. 

20. Dihor. 

21. Dftnddas. 

22. Dilngar. 

23. Gadhra. 

24. Gopnath. 

25. Gftndi KoHak. 

26. Hathab. 

27. Hathild. 

28. JalalpAr. 

29. Jesar. 

30. Jhanjhmer. 

31. Jftnasdvar. 

32. Karjala. 

33. Khadarpftr Mithi Virdi. 

34. Kharakdi. 

35. KMntd^add. 

36. Krankach. 

37. Kftndld. 

38. Lilid Mohota. 



39. Loliana. 

40. Mahadevpflrd. 

41. Mahflwa. 

42. Mandwa. 
48. Mitiyald. 

44. Moldi. 

45. Monpiir. 

46. Motd Khokhara. 

47. Ndgdhaniba. 

48. Ningala. 

49. Noghanwadar. 

50. Pdnch Talavda. 

51. Patnd. 

52. Piparali. 

53. Pipdwdo. 

54. Raidi. 
65. Rajpftra. 

56. Rajula. 

57. Ranpftr. 

58. Robisala. 

59. Saldi. 

60. Sanes. 

61. Sanosard. 

62. Sejakpiir. 

63. Sihor. 

64. Sftltanpflr. 

65. Sflndarai. 

66. Talaja. 

67. Tdnd. 

68. Timana. 

69. Ti-dpaj. 

70. TArkhd. 

71. Ujalwdo. 

72. Umrdld. 

73. DnchaKotra. 

74. Waral. 

75. Wartej. 
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1 . AoHEwioi. — This village is situated on tbe northern bank of the 
river Mdleshwari, about three miles south of Bhdvnagar. The temple of 
the J6jdid HanAm&n here and the GurA Chelana PadAka is considered 
one of the five minor sacred shrines for pilgrims to visit on their way 
to Somnath. The order being: — 1 Adhewada, 2 Nishkalank or 
Naklang Mahddov near Hathab, 8 Ndh^.nd Gopn^th, 4 Mohotd 
Gopnfith, 6 the temple of Lakshmi Narayan at PipSwio. These 
five shrines are in the Bhavnagar State, but there are many more on 
the road to Somnfith in Jftnagadh and other territory. Adbewddd 
was granted by Thakor Ramdasji to his son Sddfllji, and his. descend- 
ants survive to this day. The Jajdia Hanflroan derives its name 
from the deserted village of Jajdi, and the temple stands on the ruined 
site. The population of Adhewdda, according to the census of 1872, 
was 566, and according to that of 1881, 444 souls. It is on the high 
road from Bhavnagar to Mahflwa. 

2. Alano ManIr. — Alang and Manar are two large villages close to 
each other on the north and south bank of the Manar river, respec- 
tively, and only one mile from the sea. Close to the sea is the shrine 
of Nahnd Gopnath, or little Qopnabh. This river is said to have been 
the boundary of the old Wajd kingdom. The population of these two 
villages taken together was 800 according to the census of a.d. ] 872. 
This figure decreased to 781 in 1881 owing to the famine of 1878-9. 
The present Chief of Bhavnagar, Rawal Shri Takhtsinghji, was born 
at Manar on January 6th, 1858. The climate of this place is very 
pleasant in the hot weather, and the soil and its products resemble 
Dihor. Alang is mentioned among the Sorath roadsteads •'bdrahs" 
in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, and Mandr is mentioned as a port in the 
Dastflr-al-Amal or Revenue hand-book. 

3. Amratvbl is about 6 miles north-east of Kiindld, and is principally 
famous for having been a possession of a certain BClkhdri Syad named 
Anwar Shah. This Syad had in his employ a Sidi named Baldl, who 
became enamoured of a beautiful Brahman woman who was drawing 
water at the Nishania well, originally called Nakwasa ; he insulted her 
modesty, and on her husband remonstrating, the Sidi killed him. The 
Brahman female then became a Sati, and her palyo or funeral monu- 
ment stands to this day close to the village with the date St. 1042 on 
the lObh of the light half of Bhadarwa, Saturday. But to avenge this 
cruel wrong, the Jftndsavar Walas attacked the village at night, and 
killed both the Sidi and the Syad, and burned the village. Afterwards 
the Kh&mans repopulated the village in the 15th century A. D., and gave 
it the name of Amratvel. The population of Amratvel, according to the 
census of 1872, was 1,029, and according to that of 1881, 1,127 souls. 
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4. AnsoDar. — This large and flourishing village is nine miles N.-E. 
of Liliuj to which district it belongs, and 47 miles W. S. W. of Bhav- 
nagar. Its population, according to the census of 1872, was 1,319 
souls, but fell to 1,299 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 1878-79. 
Loma KhAman of Kherdi resided here for some time when NoghanAji 
Gohil was ruling at GariSdhdr. Khimo Chandsir, also a Kathi, was at 
this time Noghanji's minister. As he was a distant connection of 
Loma Khumiin^s, that chieftain invited him on^ day to Ansodar. 
While there he said to him that as vegetables abounded at GSriddhar, 
Noghanji should send him some. Khimo replied proudly that No- 
ghanji was not a greengrocer that he should supply Loma with vege- 
tables. Loma angrily rejoined that he would send his horsemen 
both to take the vegetables and also lift the cattle. To this Khimo 
answered that when Lora6*s horsemen should come he would endeavour 
to give them a fitting reception. 

Some days afterwards, Lomd sent two hundred chosen horse, who 
both ravaged the gardens of Gariidhar and drove off the cattle. 
Noghanji Gohil fled to DhAnoji at Sihor, and Loma Khi\mdn occupied 
the town of Gariddhar> and placed his son Kanthad Khuman there at 
the head of a strong force. In the meantime he prepared to attack 
Dhftnoji. The armies gave battle near the village of Waldwad, and 
Dhdnoji, after fighting bravely, was slain. 

Loma KhAmdn now himself returned to Kherdi, where his uncle 
Nagpdl KhAmdn was ruling. During his absence Noghanji, with the 
aid of the Bdria Kolis and that of Akherajji of Sihor, obtained an entrance 
by treachery in the town. of Gdriddhdr, and recovered it, putting 
Kanthad Khftradn, son of Lomd, to death. Lomd made many forays 
against Gdriddhdr and did it much injury, but never succeeded in 
retaking it. Finally, Noghanji Gohil made peace with Lomd through 
the intervention of Chdran Mokdbhdi, and they drank KasAmbd to- 
gether in token of amity. On this occasion Noghanji bestowed Rani- 
gaum on Loma Khumdn in compensation for the death of his son 
Kanthad, and the Kh{lmdns hold Grds in Rdnigdum to this day. 

Lomd Khftman had a feud with Nawdnagar, which is said to have 
first arisen when he accompanied Arain Khdn Ghori and Kftnwar 
Ajoji in pursuit of Mirzd Khan to Korinar. On this occasion he 
took an elephant and refused to surrender it to Jasd Lddhak, minister 
of Jdm Sataji. Afterwards, when he had accompanied SAltdn Mfizafar 
to Ahmaddbdd, Jasd Lddhak laid Kherdi waste, and carried off the 
elephant ; Lomd Khflman concealed his anger, but afterwards by 
deserting the Jam on the field of BhAchar Mori, caused him to be 
defeated, and Jasd Lddhak and Kiln war Ajoji to lose their lives. 
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After this the enmity between Loma Khdm&n and Nawanagar was 
very bitter, and Loma KhAman led forays up to the very gates of 
Nawanagar. On one occasion he was met by Jam Jasaji and his 
nephew Lakhoji, and a cadet named Sarfcanji, at the head of their army^ 
on the banks of the Rangmati river close to Nawanagar. The Jam 
called on Loma to flee, but Loma refused, and immediately gave the. 
order to charge. The Jam was worsted and forced to retire into the 
town, but Sartanji was slain and Lakhiji's horse killed under him. 
The Jam being entirely unable to kill or capture Loma KiAmin, at 
last treacherously invited him to Nawanagar, and then seizing him, 
put him to death. There is a piece of bardic poetry regarding this, 
as follows : — 

^^ qcfW %^^ wr ^prr ^h^k ii \ U 
anw: ^^ trq- ciTcr 5nT?:%irm it 
sTpr ^%^ ^ ^rw 1^^ srm n ^ ii 
*z^ ^cr ^ ^ 3infh: 9j| ^^^\ w^ II 
^Tc[ trsy ^r^Rftr 'n:^! «w wr% w^r ii ^ ii 

The king of the west, 

The powerful Jam, became a traitor ; 

He sent written letters 

Addressed to the unconquered Loma 

With such contents: — 

Be pleased to come at once to Nagar, 

Into the Jam's kacheri. * 

Game the unconquered Loma to visit him ; 

The lord of the earth was treacherous. 

And clapped fetters on his legs. 

In Samvatt sixteen hundred and eighty-one, 

Loma, the pillar of the Paraj, J fell. 
Ansodar afterwards belonged to the Kflndla Khflmans, and was 
conquered by Wakhatsinghji,* together with the Kflndla Parganah. 
It was then conquered by KAmpa Wala of Chital, but ceded back 
again to Bhavnagar, together with Saldi, in about a.d. 1797. 

6. AntIlia. — This village is situated about five miles to the north-east 
ef Lilia in the Bhavnagar State. The population, which reached to 

* ^^T^ t This is H4l&ri Samwat, and corresponds with a.d. 1620. 

X Paraj is bardic for Kithis. 
9 B 
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636 persons according to the censns of 1872, had decreased in 1881 to 
613, owing to the ravages of the famineof 1878-79. Antalia is principally 
famous for a shrine of Mahadeva called the Antaleshwar. The symbol 
of Mahadeva is said to be of the kind called Swayambhu, that is to say, a 
natural cylinder protruding from the ground and not a carven stone 
placed there. This kind of symbol of Mahadeva is specially sacred, 
and the Antaleshwar has quite a local renown. It is specially revered 
by the Lewa Kanbis, and they are wont to repair hither for caste 
disputes. They also are very constant in supplying offerings to the 
shrine of grain, &c. There is a celebrated Sabi's palyo here, dated 
Samwat 1650, a.d. 1694, Shak Samwatl516. The inscription says that 
Bai JatnS, wife of Samatji, took shelter with RaghAndthji, on the 7th of 
the Hght half of the month of Chaitra. This palyo is built into the 
temple well, but the inscription is being rapidly effaced by people 
washing clothes and beating them on this stone. This monument 
is said to be in memory of the wife of Samat KhAman, great 
uncle of Loma KhAman, of Kherdi. There are several other monu- 
mental stones of the KhAmans. The village wus conquered by Thakor 
Wakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar, together with the rest of the Lilid and 
Khfirapat district, at the close of the last century. 

6. BagdXnX. — ^This village, with a population of 5 79 according to the 
census of 1872 (but this figure fell to 522 in 1881 owing to the famine 
of 1878-79) is situated about 37 miles south-west of Bhavnagar and 17 
miles north of Mahuwa. It is the seat of a subordinate Revenue 
official. There is a station of the 6. T. Survey on tbe Ghebar hill, close 
to the village. There are many hills near Bagdani, and if the jungle 
were preserved on them, a fair forest would probably spring up in 
course of time. There is a kAnd near Bagdana called the Bagdalav kAnd, 
after Rishi Bagdalav. Three small rivers unite near here, and there 
is a temple at the point of junction called the Bagdaleshwar. The 
Bagad river, which flows past Datha, rises near Bagdana. 

7. BhIdbod. — This town, situated 4 miles north-east of MahAwa and 
51 miles S.S. W. of Bhavnagar, is built on the western bank of the Bhad- 
rodi river, and had' a population of 2,239 souls by the census of 1872, 
but this fell to 1,802 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. It was here 
that RAkmaiyo, brother of RAkmani, overtook Krishna when he was 
carrying off that lady, and a battle was fought, in which RAkmdiyo 
was defeated and taken prisoner, and only released after Krishna had 
contemptuously caused his moustache and whiskers and the hair of his 
head to be shaved off. As RAkmSiyo had solemnly sworn never to 
return to KAndanpur unless victorious, and unless he should imprison 
Krishna and bring back his sister Bukmani, he was much perplexed 
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bow to acty now iliat he had been not only defeated bat disgraced. 
He finally resolved to reside on the battle field, and established there 
a small temple of Mahadev, which he named Bhadreshwar. By de- 
grees a village sprang up^ first called Bhadranagar, which has by de- 
grees been corrupted into Bhadrod. When the Wdlas were forced to 
leave Tal&ja by the Muhammadana in the time of Selait Wala (aboat 
A. D. 1544), they retired to Bhadrod and remained here for some time. 
During their rule, GAndala, between Nikol and Kalsar, was the port of 
Bhidrod. It is now waste, and there stands only a deserted temple 
of Haniiman on the old site. This temple is still called the GQuddlio 
Hanflmdn. The Khasias under Vijo and Misri Khasia conquered 
Mah^wi and Bhadrod in about a. d. 1744 from the Walas, and Misri 
Khasia established himself at Bhadrod, while Vijo Khasifi resided at 
Mahftwd. Here the Khasias remained till a. d. 1784, when they were 
conquered by Thakor Wakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar. Since this date 
Bhadrod has been a Bhavnagar possession- When the Walfis reigned 
at Talajd, Bhadrod belonged to them. Uga Wala of this line is a 
favourite local hero, and is said to have rescued Ri-ICawat of Junigadh 
when confined in a cage at the Shial island by Anant Chavdo. As 
Wdla Uga, who was Ra-JCawat*s sister's son, had boasted at Jdnagadh 
that he could clap hands with one palm, a metaphor meaning that he 
was not dependent on Jdnagadh for assistance, therefore, when 
Rd-Kaw^t was in confinement in the Shial island, he sent the follow- 
ing two verses to Wald Uga : — 

Take your bow in your hand, 
So that the crow may not sit on the branch ; 
If you cannot clap hands with one palm. 
Then clap hands, Ugi, with both palms. 

The days pass with difficulty. 

And an hour seems like a month. 

Waiting for you, the W41a, 

I have wept out my eyes, O Uga. 
Afterwards Wdla Ugd went to the Shidl island, as related in the 
JAnagadh history, and slew the garrison and delivered Rd-^Cawat. It 
is said that when he forced his way to the Chavadd's palace seeking 
Anant, that Anant's wife met him and besought him to spare her 
husband's life in the following stanza: — 
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You have slain seven hundred heroes. 

And killed five hundred Pathans : 

But if you slay Anant, who alone remains, O Uga, 

Then let there be Ebhal Wala's oath on you. 

Thus adjured, Wfla Ugi spared Anant's life, but released all the 
kings whom he had imprisoned. He subsequently was slain by Ra- 
ICawat in revenge for a fancied insult at the time of the latter^s libera- 
tion. Bhadrod is on the high road from MahAwa to Bhavnagar. The 
soil is very rich and fertile, and water very near the surface. It is the 
head-quarters of a subordinate Eevenue officer. A great portion of the 
Bhddrod land is irrigated by canals from the river. Four silver coins 
of the Greek Bactrian monarch Apollodotus were foand at Bhfidrod, 
and, strangely enough, one was found at Dhank, another ancient Wali 
settlement. These five coins are the only instances that I am aware 
of, of any coins of this dynasty being found in the peninsula except at 
Bhamodra and Jftnagadh. 

8. BHAMODEi MoHOTA. — This village lies about 18 miles to the east 
of Kftndli. In 1872 the population amounted to 1,219 souls, but fell 
to 846 in 18^1 after the famine of 1878-79. Formerly there were iron 
works here, and the steel produced was famous in the neighbour- 
hood for sword blades, which were styled as being of the Bhamodra 
ore, oi^l^^l^ Hi- Ancient coins are often found at Bhamodra ; 
amongst these was one of Apollodotus, besides others of the Kshu- 
trapa, Gupta and Valabhi kings. To the south of the village is a large 
tank, of which the northern bank alone has been built with masonry; 
it appears of some antiquity. It is said that in imperial times the 
Thanadar of P^itind conquered Bhamodra, but on the collapse of the 
Moghal rule it was reconquered by the Khftmans. Afterwards it fell 
under Bhdvnagar with the rest of the Kundla Parganah. About two 
miles south of Bhamodra is a small cave containing a symbol of Ma- 
hideva called the Keddrnath. There is a small Kilnda or reservoir 
near the cave called the KedSr Kftnda. In the month of Shravan a 
small fair is held here in honour of the Kedarnath Mahadeva. There 
is a vernacular school in Bhamodra. 

9. BhandabiX. — This village is also situated on the Mileshwari river; 
it had a population of 1,427 souls by the census of 18729 but decreased 
to 1,325 in 1881, owing to the famine of 1878-79. Bhandaria is famous 
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for its stone^ a kind of laierite. A very fine bridge of ibis stone has 
been thrown across the M&leshwari river at Bhandari^ itself, which is 
on the high road from Bhavnagar to Mahftwa. The neighbouring hills, 
a branch of the Khokhar^ range, are called the Malndth hills, after a 
temple which lies in one of their gorges, and which is called the 
M&lnath Mahadeva. This temple has a fine kftnd or reservoir of water 
close to it. The names of the principal hills near Bhandaria are the 
Kalvir^, the Rojmal, the Bhinm&l, the K^n-phat^ the Kurm&, &c. 

10. BhIvnagak. — Bhavnagar, the capital of the State of the same 
name, is situated in North latitude 21® 46', and East longitude 72* IT, 
and about 38 feet high from the level of the sea. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 35,871, but in 1881 it rose to 
47,792, and the present population is estimated at more than 50,000 
souls, excluding the Railway employ^ who live at Gadhechi. 

Although properly speaking Bhavnagar is situated in a part of the 
lesser Bhal or salt land, still it is not wholly 
^^ ' devoid of trees. There are several large trees 

of different kinds, and there are also some large and extensive gardens, 
in which mango trees grow fairly well, whereas they do not grow in 
the Bhal. To the south of the town there is a very large vid or piece 
of land reserved for pasturage, and in this land there are several large 
babul trees. To the south there are a few small hills called Chddika- 
ni-dhar. It is said that the hills have derived the name from the fact 
that when the city of Bhavnagar was newly established, a strong 
body of sentinels, commonly called in this country Chddikds, was 
posted here to apprise the population of the advent of an enemy. From 
the Chadikd-ni-dhir, and stretching to the S. W. till they cross the 
Gadhechi river and reach near the hill called the Thapnath Mdhadev- 
ni-dar, is a continuous or more or less continuous line of low hills. To 
the north-east is a cluster of small hills called Oorad, covered with 
thorny trees (Gorad). There are small hills here and there in the 
S. S. E. and S. W., but with this exception the country round the city 
is principally level and flat. The river Gadhechi takes its rise from 
the hills near the village of Sidhsar, four miles to the S. W. of 
Bh&vnagar, and joins the Bhavnagar creek near the town. Formerly, 
before the construction of the Gdvrishankar Talav, no water used to 
flow except in the rainy season, but water now flows in it all the year 
round. 

Bhfivnagar is enclosed by a masonry wall with towers. Including 
the suburbs the area of Bbdvnagar may roughly be said to be from 1 4 
miles to 2 miles, and is still largely increasing both in area and population. 
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Before Bhavnagar was founded there was a small village of Wadwfi, 

now a suborb^ and a small village to the east 

Its^CaSJI?^ ""^ Bh&vnagar. ^^j,^^ g^^^^ j^ ^^^ j ^22, the capital of the 

Gobils of Bhdrnagar was at Sihor. Kantajee 
Kadam Bhdnde and Piliji Gaekwdr arrived in Sorath with a large army 
to exact and enhance the tribute. They had demanded a very large 
sum from Jiji-Bawa of Lithi and Noghanji of Gdriadhar, and as they 
were unable to pay, these chieftains were kept as hostages in the 
Mar^tha camp till payment should be made. Bhavsinghji, who had 
heard about the ravages of the Maratha army, determined to person- 
ally meet the Mardtha leaders, and he left Sihor with only two hundred 
brave sowdrs. He joined the Maratha army and began to negotiate 
for the payment of the tribute. But a prohibitive sum was demanded 
from him, and on his pleading inability to pay, he was also kept in the 
Maratha camp, and the army now set out on its march on Jflnagadh. 
They encamped at RSjfllS. The next day was the Dasera holiday, and 
Bhavsinghji, who had in the meantime made friends with the Ldthi and 
Gariddhar chiefs, and had settled a plan beforehand, requested the per- 
mission of the Maratha generals to worship the Khijada tree with all the 
usual pomp on this day, and that he and his brethren of Lathi and 
Gdriddhar should be allowed to go with their men to worship at a place 
where there was a Khijada tree. The Mardthas consented, but sent 
two thousand sowars of their army to accompany them. On reaching 
the Khijada tree all alighted, and Kasilmbd was being prepared. The 
Mardthas had no knowledge of the plans of Bhavsinghji, so they were 
loitering here and there, and were not on their guard. Bhavsinghji 
with his own men, and the men of Ldthi and Gdriddhdr soon fell on the 
Marathd horsemen, and after slaying the greater part of them fled with 
his kinsmen towards the Und hills, where he was joined by his faithful 
Rabdris, Haja and Aid, with fifteen camels laden with janjdls or camel 
swivels. Bhdvsinghji here gave leave to Noghanji and Jiji-Bawa to 
return to Gdriddhdr and Ldthi respectively, and himself set out for 
Sihor vift Jesar. In the meantime the Mardthd generals were informed 
of the slaughter of their men and the escape of Bhavsinghji with his 
two kinsmen. The army now determined to destroy Sihor and to take 
Bhdvsinghji as their prisoner. Vijo Khasio acted as the guide of the 
army, and accompanied it with his own men. The army overtook 
Bhdvsinghji in the Gared-np-gdlo, near Jesar. The faithful Rabdris 
Hdjd and Aid prevailed on Bhdvsinghji to go to Sihor, and there to 
prepare for its defence, and let them and their men fight with the 
Mardthds. The Gared-no-gdlo is a very narrow pass, where scarcely 
two horsemen could pass together. Bhavsinghji then left for Sihor. 
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The Maritlias arrived at the pass^ and fighting took place, in which the 
Rab^ris fought very bravely, but all of them were slain. Bhdvsinghji 
afber reaching Sihor did not remain idle. He assembled a large force 
and mounted guns on the fort of Sihor. The Marittha army soon 
afterwards arrived at Sihor, and a sharp battle ensued, but the Mara- 
thas were repulsed by Bhivsinghji, though not without much loss. 
There is a very long bardic account of this battle^ but the following are 
a few lines selected from the ballad : — 

II f^3ft^ 2r?nr 53ft ii yr^ ^^Hi^ tot Ii 

|l ft% #3T jvjt VW II *^5Tr ^^ ^FT II 

II w^ jsr m^ II 3rr^ ^^ fpn sn^ 11 
II wm\ ?r 5Tr^ 11 ^ ^"^^ ^^ttss ii 

II ncT^ Xr^t^ 11^ II ^^ 5^^ TPT II 

II f> %vr 3?qr ^tt II ^3" ^Mf "^los \\ 

II jf^gFTT ^HX, ?Ffr^ |l ^TTt ^[\oSt ^k mK II 

II w^ m^^w Hu II ^^m wk 11 

II 5^ 3T% JITT ^TTflf II mX ^f HR|%5r II 

II ^mt^ «F% qrl II 3Tift^^ ctpth 

Having worshipped the Vijiya Dasham, he returned after plying 

his sword in the army. 
The army pursued him and with it Vija joined, Vija with his lance. 
They plunged themselves in the battle, Haja and Aid interposed 

on the road. 
The whole world knew that Janjals were thundering in the Gared- 

They detained the army for a day and a night, meanwhile the 

Bdja reached his capital. 
The Silba did not abandon his revenge but followed after him. 
Battle ensued at Sihor fort, guns were firing like the clapping of 

hands. 
Bhavsingh the brave on the other side with calmness was fighting. 
The SAba could not succeed, the army fled after being beaten. 
BhiLvsinghji, who is protector of the nobles, gained the victory. 

Although Bhdvsinghji had defeated the Marathtis, and had thus 
strengthened his prestige^ yet he was alive to the fact that a much 
more powerful army would be brought against him, and that he would 
be eventually ruined. He therefore determined to remove his capital 
to a more secure place, and chose the site of the town of Bh^vnagar. 
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The city was founded by BhSvsingbji in A. D. 1 723, i.e. in Samwat 
1779, Vaishakh SMd 3, Monday. A learned bard, who was present 
when the city was founded, composed a poem in commemoration of the 
event. The following are a few lines from amongst these. As a speci- 
men of the bardic literature, these lines are full of interest : — 

II ^ ^rrann^ot^cfcf^c^ ^crtf^ ii ^ ir?r mn^ ^\mm - - ii 
II %Mr^l'9^f€nTRW^«r<^r ii wcTcTjsT^^'ifhr tr^'r ii 
II ^TT^hrr OTHH'HH^RvnTnnrfcr ii vpnTR'^aiH^ft^AviiH u 

II cTRrrsftrairiRrn!!" ^^fpr^crarrtl" ii ^^^il^imOffrw^rrnr il 
II ^^?h1vihih 3rnTrH%ffTrfhr ii ^rvn^^T^^ra^T^f^r^^ ii 

II »T^?r 5ffW^^?T ^N*l^ II J^^^^^JTR 5*?FRR || 

After the year four thousand and eight hundred of the twenty-eighth 
Kaliydg, and in the year seventeen hundred and seventy-nine, on the 
Akhatrij or third day of the light half of the month of Vaishakh, on 
Monday, after calling the Pandits and ascertaining the auspicious day^ 
the foundation was laid (Toran placed). 

The Pandits, when they ascertained the auspicious day, were very 
much rejoiced, and said that this city will be as prosperous as the 
city of that Indra who carries the thunderbolt in his hand. The leading 
man of the Pandits with the consent of all, and after consideration 
gave it the great name of Bhavnagar. 

The Brdhmans said that this was an unobjectionable name, and they 
foretold that those who shall envy it will be ruined; that plenty of 
pearls and jewels will be found here, that so prosperous will it be that 
people will not recognize their own houses ; and that so large will it be 
that no enemy will be able to take it. 

Thus the city of Bhavnagar was founded. Scarcely eight genera- 
tions have passed away, and we see that the future foretold by the 
Pandits has been realized, and that the city increases in prosperity 
every year. 

Bh5vsinghji*s chief object in founding this city was not only to be 
able to take to sea when his territory was invaded, but also to glean 
some of the rich harvest of trade then monopolized by Kambay and SArat, 
of which former port Gogha was an appendage. Bhavsinghji not only 
protected and fostered the trade, but his prompt action in suppressing 
the Koli pirates of Sftlt^np&r, Talajd, and the coast, soon gave confi- 
dence to traders and merchants that they would get protection 
in Bhavnagar. So rapid was the prosperity of Bhavnagar in trade 
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that in a.d. 1799 ita export trade amounted to Rs. 22,96,456 or 
£229,445?, and the import trade amounted to Rs. 12,94,427 or 
£129,442tV. 

Since Bhavnagar was founded the undermentioned chiefs have con- 
stantly resided and ruled there : — 

1 . Bhavsinghji. 

2. Akherajji IL 

3. Wakhatsinghji. 

4. Wajesinghji. 

5. Akherajji III. 

6. Sir Jaswantsinghji, K.C.S.I. 

7. Sir Takhtsinghji, K.C.S.L, the present Chief. 
From its excellent position at the head of the gulf of Kambay, as 

well as from the secure anchorage afforded 

Former and present by the excellent creek in its vicinity, it com- 
state of the Bandar trade. ^ . . _ . i - 

menced at an early period to attract to itself no 

small share of the local trade of the gulf. The creek at low water 

has 18 feet of water, but its advantages for shipping are partly 

neutralized by the violent tides, which, when ebbing, prevent all craft, 

except steamers, ascending to the present port, which is situated 

about three miles from the mouth of the creek. A small light-house 

is situated on the bandar or landing place, with a dioptric light placed 

on a square masonry tower 51 feet above high water, and another 

larger one is placed on a spot called Rognii-biriin at the mouth of the 

creek. A hundred years ago the sea water used to come near the 

bandar gate at high tides, but land was reclaimed slowly. In the land 

thus reclaimed several country presses for cotton have been erected, 

and large buildings built for them. Owing to the wise policy of the 

successive chieftains, trade has received much encouragement, and at 

the present moment, owing to the excellent communications and 

simple nature of the port and customs dues, this port has attracted to 

itself at least two-thirds of the cotton of the entire Peninsula. The 

Bhdvnagar Darbar have classified their customs tariff and published it 

in their local Oazette for the information of all. 

The following is the trade return of the port of Bhavnagar for the 

years from a.d. 1874-75 to a.d. 1881-82. 

loTr^f ^^^^^^ ^7S?} o^J^' The returns of the former years are given at 
I874-/6to A.D. 1881-82. i ^ i e nu 4. tt r *iI- i i 

pp. 14-15, Chapter 11. of this book. 
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There are five articles of trade \?hich show a marked increase every 
year. A tabulated statement of these articles is given below : — 



Year. 


Value of 

Eerosine Oil 

imported. 


Value of Eu. 
ropean Coal 
imported. 


Value of Iron 
hoopH used in 

presBing 

Cotton Bales 

imported. 


Valae of 
Machinery 
imported. 


Value of Euro- 
pean Medicines 
imported. 




Bb. 


As. 


Rs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


1872-73 


176 


12,560 


6,694 


1,57,787 


8,525 


1873-74 


2,930 


14,555 


10,596 


1,65,884 


4,575 


1874-75 


2,226 


16,850 


12,577 


1,24,885 


6,785 


1875-76 


3,437 


19,777 


18,777 


1,45,685 


7,282 


1876-77 


4,555 


25,885 


18,873 


1,59,981 


7,88S 


1877-78 


9,009 


35,985 


873 


1,63,693 


8,580 


1878-79 


32,665 


29,707 


18,635 


85,460 


8,882 


1879-80 


41,170 


39,343 


27,859 


1,15,540 


11,252 


1880-81 


33,049 


1,10,939 


61,643 


2,40,656 


13,545 


1881-82 


71,523 


1,35,739 


93,492 


1,85,713 


18,848 



Kerosine oil, and European medicines and the other articles are 
largely imported. 

A comparison of these returns show the following result : — ^In a.d, 
1873-74 the import trade amounted to Rs. 63,68,066 (£ 636,806J), 
and the export trade amounted to Rs. 1,08,21,598 or (£1,082,1 5 9J), but 
it rose to Rs. 69,11,927 (£691 ,192/^) in import trade, and in export trade 
it rose to Rs. 1,42,10,385 (£1,421,038^) in a.d. 1881-82, and in a.d. 
1882-83 it has still risen to a much larger extent. The principal 
articles of import were grain, specie, metals, and sheets of metals, 
Gol, Til seed, Khorasani (a kind of oil seed), piece goods and a very 
large quantity of timber. The principal articles of export were cotton, 
cotton yarn, piece goods, dates and ghee. The enterprise of the 
merchants and the wealth of the city has no doubt done much 
towards obtaining these results, and the introduction of a Railway has 
now secured to this enterprising town an enormously increased and 
increasing trade. 

The number of ships which visited Bhavnagar in a.d. 1881-82 

was 6,227, and the number of ships which 

ippmg. quitted the Bhavnagar port during the same 

period was 6,233. The following table will show the number and the 
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toaaage of tlie ships whicli visited and left Bhavnagar during a.d. 
1881-82:— 



O 



Ports. 



Vessels arrived at 
Bh&vuagar. 



I 

d 



o 



bo . 
g-53 



Vessels departed from 
Bb&vnagar. 



5zi 



bo 
OS 

P 

o 



8 

5 

8 
8 

18 
1 

14 
6 
8 
1 



Kachh Ports 



K&thi&wad Ports, having the 
privilege of British Ports 



Other Kathi&wad Forts . 

Portngaese Ports 

GAjar&t Ports 

Bombay 

Konkan Ports 

Malabdr Ports 

Kanera Ports 

Karachi and Eoti ...... 



8 

2,953 

90 

31 

1,504 

924 

482 

148 

12 

75 



6,227 



883 

22,416 

2,l74i 

918J 

25,878i 

35,289^ 

7,100} 

6,998i 

712J 

4,906J 



I06,783i 



47-9 

7-6 
24-16 
29-63 
17-20 
38 19 
14-74 
47-29 

59-4 
65-42 



3,227 

79 

25 

1,673 

890 

244 

48 

3 

43 



100} 100-25 



26,820 
2,015 

879J 

32,665^ 

35,798} 

3,1924 

2,605} 

171 

2,934 



6,283 107,181i 



8-31 

25-5 

85. 17 

19-52 

40-42 

13-8 

54-3 

57- 

68-23 



The proposal to construct a Railway was being yet discussed; when 
on the 9th of April 1878 Thakor Sdhib Sir 
^' Takhtsinghji, as first act of his administration 

since the assumption of the full power by him of his State, gave a finish- 
ing stroke to the matter, and agreed to construct a Railway on cer- 
tain conditions. The construction of the line was first begun in the 
month of March 1879, and on the 18th of December 1880 the line 
from Bh^vnagar to Limree was opened with much eclat by H. E. Sir 
James Fergusson. The Railway has two branches, one from Bhavnagar 
to Wadhwan, where it joins the B. B. & 0. I. line at Wadhwan Civil 
Station, and another from Dholi, a station on the Bhivnagar- Wadhwan 
main line to Dhoraji, a large and important commercial centre in the 
Gondal State. This Railway was constructed with the capital of the 
Bhdvnagar and Gondal States, without any pecuniary assistance from 
Government. 
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The capital outlay incurred on the Railway up to 3 1st March 1883 
was as mentioned below : — 

Bs. 

Charges to Bhavnagar State 62,50,801 

Do. Gondal do 26,'>0,214 



88,71,015 



In addition to this sum the estimate to complete 
the railway stations, &c., as provided by the 
Budget of 1883-84, is— 



91,71,015 



It will thus be seen that towards the close of the next official year, tho 
Bhavnagar- Gondal Railway will have cost close upon Rs. 92,00,000 to 
the two States. Of this Railway Bhdvnagar has constructed ] 20 miles, 
viz., 105i main line from Bhavnagar to Wadhwan Station of the B. B. 
& 0. 1. Railway, and 14 J branch line from DholS Junction Station to 
Dhasa on the branch line. Gondal has constructed 73 miles of Railway 
from Dhasa westward to Dhoraji. Altogether the B.-G. Railway has 
been located in 193 miles. Though the average cost of a mile is 
Rs. 45,963y%§, this is because the expenditure has been credited to the 
entire length of the line of Railway which the States of Bhavnagar and 
Gondal have constructed, but the expense per mile in Bh^vnagar's 
share came to Rs. 52,090, there being large rivers requiring very ex- 
pensive bridges on the mainline, while the expense to Gondal share came 
to only Rs. 35,893 per each mile. But when the whole amount sanc- 
tioned by the budget grant of a.d. 1883-84 will have been expend- 
ed at the end of March next, the whole amount will come close up to 
Rs. 92,00,000, which will give Rs. 47,668/g^5 as the cost per mile in 
the construction of this Railway. 

The main line of the B.-G. Railway was opened on the 18th Decem- 
ber 1880, and it began to work from the 20th December 1880, and the 
branch line from Dhola to Dhoraji was opened for traffic on the 21st 
January 1881. 
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The following statement shows the revenue receipts of each State 
during the years a.d. 1881 and 1882 :— 



States. 


In 1881. 


In 1882. 


Total. 


Bh&vnaffar State 


/ Bs. a. p. 

4,72,890 3 
2,15,994 13 4 


Rs. a. p. 
5,81,680 11 9 
2,95,155 13. 8 


Rs. a. p. 
10,54,071 3 9 


Gondal State 


5,11,150 11 






Total Rs. 


6,88,385 4 


8,76,830 9 5 


15,05,221 14 9 



The following statement will show the revenue expenses of each 
State during the years a.d. 1881 and 1882 : — 



States. 


In 1881. 


In 1882. 


Total. 


Bhavnacrar State 


Rs. a. p. 
2,97,210 5 
1,85,920 12 2 


Rs. a. p. 
3,35,477 6 5 
1,86,711 4 1 


Rs. a. p. 
6,32,687 11 5 
3,72,632 S 


Gondal State 






Total Rs. 


4,83,131 1 2 


5,22,188 10 6 


10,05,319 11 8 



The following abstract shows the net profits to the States of 
Bhavnagar and Gondal during the years a.d. 1881 and 1882 : — 



States. 


In 1881. 


In 1882. 


Total. 


Bh&ynaflrar State • 


Bs. a. p. 

1,75,180 3 

30,074 1 2 


Bs. a. p. 
2,46,203 5 4 
1,08,444 9 7 


Bs. a. p. 
4,21,883 8 4 


Gondal State... 


1,38,518 10 9 






Total Net Income. 


2,06,254 4 2 


3,54,64? 14 11 


5,59,902 8 1 
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Tho following abstract shows the amount of interest per cent, on the 
outlay during each year to each State : — 



States. 


In 1881. 


In 1882. 


Average as per Fiuancial year. 


Bh&vnaipair St&to 


3-35 
1-26 


4*03 
4-21 


In 1881^2 
In 1882-83 


4*50 


Gondal State 


2*5 






Average 


8-05 


4-5 




3*45 







The following abstract gives details of the revenue receipts for the 
years a.d. 1881 and 1882 of the Bhavnagar- Gondal Railway : — 



In 1881. 



In 1882. 



Total. 



Coaching Traffic ... 

Goods 

Electric Telegraph 
Sandries 



Bs. a. p. 

8,61,543 14 11 

3,18,257 10 4 

5,148 6 U 

3,435 5 2 



Total Rs, 



6,88,383 5 4 



Rs. a. p. 

4,63,576 7 

8,99,034 12 

7,126 6 10 

7,098 15 7 



Bs a. p. 

8,25,120 5 11 

7,17,292 6 4 

12,274 13 9 

10,534 4 9 



8,76,836 9 5 



15,65,221 14 9 



Statement of revenue expenditure of the B.-G. Railway for the years 
A.D. 1881 and 1882 is given below : — 



In 1881. 



In 1882. 



Total. 



Maintenance of Way and Works 
and Stations, &c 

Locomotive Expenses 

Carriage and Waggon Expenses . 

Traffic Expenses 

General Charges 

Special and Miscellaneous 

Total Bs. 



Rs* a. p. 

94,945 

1,65,154 6 9 

21,519 6 4 

87,098 8 1 

1,09,436 18 

4,976 14 3 



4,83,131 I 2 



Bs. a. p. 

1,27,883 7 11 

1,44,804 2 2 

80,682 9 10 

1,01,733 6 8 

1,14,637 7 2 

2,947 9 9 



6,22,188 10 6 



Bs. a. p. 
2,22,328 8 8 
3,09,958 8 11 
62,202 2 
1,88,831 13 
2,24,074 4 2 
7,924 8 



10,05,319 11 8 
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There is no doubt but that the Railway pays a handsome interest on 

Direct and iDdirect ad- ^^^ ^^P^^ expended on it, and, considering 
vantages by the introduc- the very short period since which the Railway 
tion of the Railway. has been working, it is hoped that in a few 

years it will pay still higher interest. 

The port of Bhavnagar is specially advantaged by this Railway. Its 
customs revenues have already nearly doubled. 

The prosperity of the City of Bhavnagar is also daily increasing. 
Large and handsome buildings are already erected in the vicinity 
of the City Station. Trade is increasing to such a great extent, that 
Bhavnagar cannot show a single instance of former years in which its 
trade had reached to the pitch to which it has now reached. About 
sixty-four new firms of merchants have been opened, of which about 
60 are opened by merchants residing in places other than Bhavnagar, 
such as Ahmadabad, Piran Pat.an, Wadhwan, Limbdi, JetpAr, Dhoruji, 
Dholera, Gogha, Bombay and Rajkot, etc., besides the agency of a 
European firm from Bombay. 

^. . f T d "^^^ trade traffic of the B.-G. Railway may 

which formerly did not be divided into tWo parts — (1) Inward and 
come to Bhivnagar. (2) Outward. 

As to the inward traffic, before the introduction of the Railway, no 
, tlT ffi cotton was brought from Jhaldwid, Nagar 

territory and other parts. There is a prohibi- 
tive duty on cotton of SJ per cent, in JAnagadh and Nawdnagar 
territory. Nevertheless the merchants pay this prohibitive duty and 
bring cotton to Bhavnagar by Railway from the Jflnagadh and Nawa- 
nagar districts. Cotton and kapas is also brought to Bhavnagar by 
Railway from such distant places as Nadiad, Petlad, Anand, Borsad, 
Disa, Karabay, (cotton from Kambay is now brought to Bhavnagar by 
Railway from the Anand Station on the B. B. & C. I. Railway instead 
of exporting it direct from that port,) Limree, Wadhwin and Lakh tar. 
Sugar, gol, grain and ghee is brought from Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
Kanpftr, Jayapftr, Banaras, H4thras, Amritsar, and other places to 
Bhavnagar by Railway. Also costly wearing apparel, gilded vessels, 
carved toys, jewels and other things are now sent to Bhavnagar by rail 
from distant parts of India. The train daily brings vegetables and 
fruits from Ahmadabad, SHrat and Bombay, respectively. 

The trade in timber has, since the opening of the Railway, become 

_ , „ «. four times greater than what it formerly was. 

Outward Traffic. ^. . . ^ * x t^i. — /^ , . 

limber is now sent to Dhoraji, Gondal, 

Jiinagadh, and to other places in the west, and to Wankancr, Morvi, 

Dhrangadhrd, Wadhwan, Rdnpftr, Chiidu, Suelu, and to other places in 

12 B 
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the north, and to such distant places even as Viramgdm, MesanS, 

BhandAp, Palanpdr, Disa and Patan. Grain in large quantity is 

sent on both lines to Sorath, Halar and Jh^Hwad. Cocoanuts^ dates and 

spices are sent into all parts of Kithiawar, Gftjardt, as well as to Pali 

and other places on the Edjpiltdnd Railway* Sugar made in Bhdvnagar 

is also sent to the places named above. Cotton bales, which, owing to 

the early monsoon, were kept stored in Bhavnagar, are now sent to 

Bombay by Railway when the ships and steamers ply no longer. 

There are five steam cotton presses working with 13 presses, and a 

new steam press is in course of construction. 
Mill and Cotton Presses, -o -j j.i_ iv xt_ oa x 

Besides these there are more than oO country 

presses working half-pressed cotton bales in Bhavnagar, and one cotton 

spinning and weaving mill, which, after many vicissitudes, is at last in 

a flourishing condition. There is also a ginning factory in Bhavnagar. 

The principal manufactures of Bhiivnagar are silk, principally used 

for women's clothing and for local use. Sugar- 
Native Manufactory. j v • i_ • in j i , 
^ candy, which is made from sugar aud largely 

sent into the interior of tho country, and also into Giljarat. Boxes 
bound in brass and iron, which are sold largely and exported into the 
interior of the province. Horse-carriages, shigrams, chariots or raths, 
and country carts are also made here. The Bhdvnagar-made country 
carts are largely exported by Railway into many parts of Kathiawir. 
Cholian or red coarse cloths are made and used locally. Turbans, 
fentas and dhoti ans are also made. Bhavnagar is famous for its 
manufactures of brass and copper pots, which are largely exported both 
to Bombay and into the interior of the Province. Pots made of iron, 
such as ranghaddns, pavalas, sAndlas, shigris and other small articles, 
are locally used, and sent into the interior of Kathiiwdr. Fine betel- 
nut crackers are also made. 
An enterprising Parsee gentleman has started an iron foundry, in 

which iron is cast. Fine and fashionable rail- 
ron oun ry. ings, jalis and staircases are made in this 

foundry, besides other things. 
Lately, under the able superintendence of the State Engineer, Mr. 

R. P. Sims, a factory of Mangalore tiles and 
bS^*'*^'^ '^*^^* ^^ bricks has been started, and excellent tiles 

and bricks are made. 
The clay used in making these tiles and bricks is a yellowish clay 
found in the vicinity of Bhavnagar itself. 

During the course of the last year a contractor has started a saw mill 

close to the Bhavnagar City Station of the 

B.-G. Railway. Much work is done here, and 
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all sorts of wood used in building honses and large and small buildings 
is turned out in a very short time. Close to the saw mill is a tidal 
canal lately excavated by the State Engineer, and by which large 
timber is brought to the saw mill at every tide. 

Bhavnagar is locally famous for its fine jewellery work. Of late 

fine silver work has been turned out here on the 

^Gold and Silver Orna. Cutch pattern. Electro-plated vessels are made 

.here. Iron and wooden toys and drinking 

vessels are also made here of a mixture of brass and pewter. 

There are good photographers in Bhavnagar, and KAnwar Jawan- 
singhji, the brother of the Chief, takes very 
Photography. good photographs by the most improved 

methods. 
There is an ice manufactory in Bhavnagar in good working orden 
started by an enterprising Parsee merchant, 
ory. Both Europeans and Natives largely use the ice. 

Great progress has been made in education 
in Bhavnagar. 
In A.D. 1852 a vernacular school was first started in Bhavnagar. 
Since then the attendance of boys in the school 
has been largely increasing, as will be seen 
from the following table: — 



Education. 



Vernacular School. 



Tear. 


VerDacular 
Sohool. 


Branch school 
No. I. 


Branch school 
No. II. 


Branch school 
No. III. 


Total attend, 
ance of boys. 


1852 


118 








118 


1862 


267 








267 


1872 


341 


128 


65 


76 


599 


1883 


662 


182 


175 


220 


1,139 



In A.D. 1857 a girls' school was started in Bhavnagar. Much opposi- 

tion was then shown by ignorant people, but 
Female Education. . , . ■,. ■, ^.^i ^i i i 

this soon died away. When the school was 

first started in 1857 only 25 girls were attending it, but as time passed 

the attendance began to increase largely, and it was found necessary 

to establish a branch school at Wadhwan. The attendance in the schools 

is now 1 95 in all. In a.d. 1877 the joint Administrators, Colonel Watson 

and Mr. Gavrishankar, asked for, and obtained, the services of a trained 

mistress, since which time the girls' school has remained in charge of 
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a trained mistress. It is needless to say that the Bhavnagar State 

defrays the entire expense. 

In A.D. 1856, by the advice of the Hononrable Mr. T. C. Hope, who 

was then Educational Inspector, an Anglo- 
Anglo- Vernacular School. ^7 I 01_1 ^l.T1J-TH_^ 

^ Vernacular school was established in Bhav- 

nagar* The following statement will show the attendance of boys 
since the establishment of the school : — 



A.D. 1856. 


A.D. 1866. 


A.D. 1876. 


A.D. 1883. 


17 


84 


161 


280 



The Anglo- Vernacular School is a feeder of the Bhavnagar High 
School, which was established in A.D. 1872. 
*^ ^ ^ ' The following table will show the attendance 

of the boys in the High School: — 



A. D. 1872. 


A.D. 1877. 


A.D. 1882. 


A.D. 1888. 


88 


122 


144 


155 



The High School has since its establishment matriculated 36 boys, 
some of whom are now attending the Arts, Medical and Engineering 
Colleges at Bombay and Poona, and some are attending the Law class 
in Bombay, preparatory for the pleaders^ and subordinate judges' 
examination. 

Besides the above, a Khojah merchant has started a Vernacular school, 
and maintains it at his own charges. There are also UrdA schools 
maintained by Millsalmans. 

In the heart of the city there is a very good Library which is main- 
tained by the ] Jarbar, which, besides supplying 
the books, als) supplies Indian and English 
newspapers and magazines. Many people take advantage of this 
Library. 

Affiliated to the High School is a good library, the Darbar paying 
the expense. 

A fine building is shortly to be constructed for a library and 
museum, and is to be called after the Political Agent, Col. Barton — The 
Barton Library and Museum. 

At present there is a museum on a small 
scale located in the State Engineer's Office. 



Librariei. 



Museum. 
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The average rain-fall in Bhfivnagar is 26 inches. The highest fall 
on record was in 1878, 55 inches and 35 
Rain-fall. cents., and the lowest fall on record was 

18 inches and 15 cents., in 1871. 

The Municipality in Bhavnagar is in excellent working order. No 

,,..,. direct taxation is levied on account of this, 

Miinicipality. 1,^1. . • -1 , ,.,.,. 

but the income is raised by a very light indirect 

taxation on certain commodities of trade, which are very lightly 
taxed. The income thus derived amounts close to Rs. 37,142 (£ 3,71 4), 
while the expenses amount to Rs. 43,061 (£ 4,306). The deficiency is 
met by the Darbiir. The management of the Municipality is conduct- 
ed by a board consisting of an official chairman and two non-official 
members. 

In A.D. 1867 the late Thakor Sahib, Sir Jaswantsingji, started a 
dispensary in Bhavnagar. A fine building has 
been constructed with different wards for in- 
patients, and there is a dissection hall, which has been lately added 
to it. In 1882-83 the dispensary treated 19,744 persons, of which 157 
were in-patients. The dispensary is under the able management of two 
graduates of the Grant Medical College, Bombay. A passed midwife of 
the same College is also retained for the dispensary. 

Irrespective of the large sums expended on Public Works during the 
reign of Sir Jaswantsinghji, Bhavnagar has. 

Public Works and des- gj^^g ^ j^^ 3 870 to A.D. 1882, expended over 
cnptive accoant of some *^ 

buildings, Rs. 53,78,795 or £ 537,879 on Public Works, 

exclusive of a large sum given in the con- 
struction of the Railway. Much attention has been given to water- works 
in this town, as in former times the inhabitants were wont to suffer 
much inconvenience from the scanty supply which the town and its 
immediate vicinity afforded. Now, however, owing to a series of well- 
considered works, both the town and shipping are amply supplied with 
excellent drinking water. The Gavrishankar Lake or the Gaga Talao, 
as it is popularly called, has been constructed at an expense of over 
Rs. 5,58,000 (£55,800) by throwing a large dam across the Gadhechi 
River, and is the chief source from which the water is supplied to 
the town and shipping. Another dam has been thrown across the 
Mahaleshwari River, near the village of Bhikada, about five miles from 
Bhavnagar. This is another basis from which, when found necessary, 
water could be brought into the Gaga Talao. 

Bhavnagar abounds in excellent public buildings, prominent among 
which are the Courts of Justice and a High School, both designed by 
the late Major Mant. The High School is an imposing building in 
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the Indo-Saracenic style. Facing the High School are the Barbaras 
stables, which are very airy. The boat basin, which was so useful in 
shipping ponies from the different chiefs of Kathiawar for Karachi, 
during the Afghan war, and the hydraulic lift, the steam chain 
ferry ; an excellent public vegetable and fruit market ; good schools, 
among which may be mentioned the Vernacular Girls' School, which 
has been erected by the present Chief in commemoration of his late 
Rani Majiraj of Gondal. The fa§ade of the building is adorned with 
medallions of the heads of a large number of Indian women represent- 
ing the diflferent castes and races of the country. The Post Office and 
Telegraph Office, the Jail, Percival Fountain, Engineer's Office, the 
Offices of the Revenue Commissioner and other Officers, the Clock 
Tower, the Palaces, and the Motibagh Palace, where BKs Highness resides. 
Of late two very useful additions have been made in the way of Public 
Works, the first being the washing ghat, which is largely used by native 
women in bathing and washing their clothes. It has been constructed 
at a little distance from the Gangd Jalia TaUo» but is connected with 
it by a large channel, from which fresh water is daily sent, and the dirty 
water is allowed to go into the sea by a long channel connected with the 
washing Gh^t. The second is the paddock built for the horse-breeding 
establishment. It comprises over a hundred bighas of land, and the 
young colts and fillies are allowed to run about at will. A very hand- 
some building destined for a hospital is under course of construction 
on the skirts of the town, and is named the Sir Takhtsinghji Hospital. 
The design emanates from Mr. Emerson, the architect, who designed 
and built, the Crawford Market in Bombay. It is a clear adaptation 
of the Hindu style to the needs of a modern building designed for the 
accommodation of a large number of sick people in spacious and well- 
ventilated wards. In the centre there will be a dome, the height of 
which will be 105 feet from the pavement of the central hall. The 
dome itself will be composed of a new species of cement made in 
England, and a very nice garden has been made in the compound 
of this building. 

Near the town, at a distance of about 1 ^ miles to the east, lies the temple 
of BAwfipAri M&tL On the road leading from the temple of R&wapflri 
Mati to the village of RAwi is a SAtfir TaWvdi, near which is a memorial 
stone. The inscription on this stone says that the memorial stone was 
erected in memory of SAtar SdmlS, son of SAtdr RAda, on PhfilgAn Shud 

14 Tuesday. ^^ ^^^ Shak Samvat 1419 in the victorious reign of 
Emperor MahmAd at the sea-board town at GoghL 

A handsome temple built by the late Chief, and called after him the 
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Jaswanath^ adorns the town. Facing this temple there is a bandstand 

and a small public garden. The Darbdri band plays twice a week— 

(Wednesday and Saturday). A pretty lake or talao, called the Grange 

JaUa Tal^09 is situated between the temple and the town^ and has been 

beautified lately. In the centre of this talao a marble chhatri is in 

course of construction. It is being erected to the memory of the 

Gondal Rani of the present Chief. 

There are altogether six plantations round Bhavnagar, in which 

there are altogether 26,354 trees, consisting 
Plantations and Gardens. ^ . , . , , 

ot cocoanut trees^ casuarina, and mango trees. 

Much attention has been paid to the planting of trees on the roads 

round Bhivnagar. 

Bhdvnagar abounds in large gardens. Many fruit trees have been 
planted of late years. Kich merchants have also built good houses in 
their gardens. 

There is a good travellers' bungalow here. 

There are several fine dharamshilas here, as well as caste lodgings, 
and Bhdvnagar abounds in good temples of HindAs of all religions. 
There are also good Muhammadan masjids here, and lately two 
churches of the Roman Catholic and Protestant faith have been con- 
structed with the aid of the State. There is a Christian burial-ground 
here, and also a Parsee tower of silence. 

11. BhimrIi). — This village originally belonged to the Walas, but 
was conquered from them by Mokheriiji Gohil, from whom it was wrested 
by the Muhammadans, who retained it during all the period of their 
sovereignty. It is said that they established a thanah there. At the 
decline of the Moghal power the place was conquered by a branch of 
the Thebini Khichar Kathis of Paliyfid, from whom Wakhatsinghji of 
Bh^vnagar acquired it in a.d. 1793-94. The population of Bhimrdd, 
agreeably to the Census of 1872, was 1,344 souls, but decreased to 1,234 
in 1881, after the famine of 1878-79. It is situated 8 miles north of 
Gadhrd and 46 miles north-west of Bhavnagar. This village was 
granted with Sflrkd and Jhinjhawadar by Thakor Wajesinghji to his 
KAnwar Ndrsinghji in Samvat 1905, a.d. 1849. Two sons of this 
Narsinghji, named Bhupat Singjiji, and Riisinghji are at present (1880) 
studying in the Rijkumar College at Rfijkot. 

12. BhSmbhali. — This village is said to derive its name from the ex- 
cellence of its soil, and to mean ^(^t{\ Bhilmbhali or excellent land. This 
much is certain, that the soil is very good and will yield a bumper crop 
with but a small rain-fall. The population was 1,847 souls according to 
the Census of 1872, but decreased to 1,563 in 1881, consequent on the 
famine of 1878-79. There are two good tanks here. A kind of yellow 
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eartt is du{? up here, which is used as a flax for soldering metal vessels. 
This is largely exported. About a mile from Bhftmbhali, on the road 
to Kolifik, is the Bhamaria Well, said to have been constructed by 
Mokheraji Gohil, to enable him to water his camels when raiding near 
Gogha. 

13. BotId — Is situated in north latitude 22^ 10' and east longitude 
7l°42, at the confluence of the streams which unite to form the small river 

A 

Utavali. Tt had a population of 7^450 souls according to the Census of 
A.D. 1872, which increased to 7,755 in 1881. There is a station here of 
the Bhavnagar-Wadwfin Railway. This town is said to have been 
founded by the Jhdlas of Kondh, who are a Bhfiyad of Hal wad Dhrdnga- 
dhra. In the anarchy and disorder which followed the death of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, this town fell into the hands of the Khichar Kdthis, 
and they fell under the power of Bhivnagar at the close of the eight- 
eenth century. At no great distance from the town is the shrine and 
tomb of the Muhammadan saint Pir Hamir Khfin. This person is 
said to have been the Thinahddr of Ranpftr, and to have fallen in battle 
with the Khuman and W&\i K&this at Ug^medi, near Gadhr^. The 
Botad traders are rich and enterprising, and there are some wealthy 
bankers also there. The chief trade is in cotton, gol, Radhanpftri ghee, 
and Ahmadabadi and Nawanagar stuffs. These last are principally silk, 
either plain or embroidered, and mostly used for female apparel. It is 
the head-quarters of a Revenue Official and the District Civil and Crimi- 
nal Courts of Justice are held here. There is a telegraph ofiice and post 
office here, and a dispensary under a qualified Hospital Assistant. 
There is a fine tank called the Phatsar, near the Sutpftra Hills, not 
far from this town. 

14. ChAnch. — This village is situated not far from the mouth of the 
Motapat creek on a rock on the shore of the Arabian sea. The population, 
according to the Census of 1872, was 103 souls, but increased to 129 in 
1881. The inhabitants of Chanch were in former days such daring pi- 
rates, that along this coast the word Chdnchia is synonymous with pirate. 
There is a famous Adansoniaat Chanch, about 100 feet in circumference 
at a height of four feet from the ground. This tree, if the old theories as 
to the age of the Adansonia be correct* must be at least 2,000, if not 
3,000 years old, and possibly was planted by one of the old navigators to 
or from the African coast. The tree is, I believe, not considered indi- 
genous to India, though found in many places. Usually, however, it is 
found growing near .the coast. There are two or three of these trees 
growing along the southern coast of Kathidwar, but, excepting this 
tree, all the others are within 50 feet in circumference. Pearls are 
found in the Ch&nch creek.. 
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15. Choqat. — This village is situated about four miles to the east of 
tlmrala, in the Bhavnagar State, and is about four miles south of the town 
of Wala. In 1872 the population had reached 1,900 souls, but these 
decreased to 1,701 in 1881, owing to the ravagesof the famine of 1878-79. 
The River Kalftbhdr, which rises in a kAnda or reservoir, near Babra, 
used formerly to flow about two miles within the Wald frontier^ But 
it has changed its course during the last few years, and now flows close 
to Chogat. The village derives its name from four small hills nearly 
adjoining it, called the Khodiar, Modlio, BhAtio and Dftngardi. There 
is a shrine of the KhodiSr Mata on the Khodiar Hill, the image in which 
is said to have been installed by the Gohil Chieftains of IJmrala. Two 
hills, called respectively the Thdpnath and the Isalwo, lie to the eastward 
of Chogat. On the Thdpndth Hill is a temple of the Thapnath MSha- 
deva, which enjoys an endowment made by Thfikor Sarangji of Umrald. 
The celebrated sage, Dhftndhali Mai, whose curse is said to have caused 
the destruction of Wala (the ancient Valabhipftr), resided in a hut on the 
Isdlwo Hill. Chogat is a flourishing village, and bears wheat crops of 
excellent quality, of the kind called katha, which is raised by irrigation. 
The village is no doubt an ancient one, and was very near Valabhipftr, 
and though no architectural remains are now existent, large bricks, 
such as those found at Vatlabhi, are constantly dug up. There is 
an old Palyo or monumental stone here, the inscription on which is 

illegible, but the date ^^ ^^^.^ is plain enough. Excellent building 

stone is quarried from the hills lying to the north of the village. 

1 6. DiNTBBTiA.— This village, originally called Dantalpftr, is situated 
about sixteen miles east of Botad, and contained a population of 250 
persons according to the Census of 1 872, but this amount was reduced to 
223 in 1 881, owing to the famine of 1 878-79. It is said to have been a sea- 
port in ancient times, but the gradual silting up of the Gulf has caused 
the sea to recede, so that now the village is well inland. Dintreti^ was 
included in the Ch&dasam^ possessions of Dholer^, and there are Chfl- 
d&ama Grasias residing in the village. In about 1780, Dantreti^ fell 
under the power of Thakor Wakhatsinghji of Bhivnagar, and since 
that date has been subordinate to this State. Though Ddntretia is 
situated in the more or less salt plain called the Bhal, where the water 
is brackish, if not often too salt to be potable, there is nevertheless a 
small well (virda) of sweet water called Gaogwo to the north of the 
village. The story about this well is as follows : — A merchant, named 
Dantashi, resided at.Dantretid, and his son married a wife from inland. 
When she came to her husband^s house she was given salt water for 
bathing purposes, but she refused to bathe in salt water, and bathed 

IS B 
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with the water which she had brought froni her home in a large earthen 
vessel. Her mother-in-law sneered at her and said : " You had better 
arrange for your father to send you bathing water daily.'* The bride 
however was obstinate and declared she would die of hunger rather than 
bathe in salt water, and for three days and nights she fasted, worship- 
ping Gangiji with great devotion. At the end of the third night, the 
river goddess appeared to her and told her to take all her relatives with 
her to a spot north of the village, and that there they would see her 
(Gangi) flowing. In the morning the bride told her relatives and 
begged them to accompany her to the spot, but they laughed at her ; 
at last they went with her, and there to their surprise they saw a stream 
of pure sweet water flowing out of a virda. They then congratulated 
the brides and after all bathing therein returned home. This stream is 
still sweet and has ever since been named Gangwo. 

17. DHi^BfiKl — Is about 24 miles west of Bhdvnagar, and about 8 
miles north-west of Songadh Station. There is a bungalow here which 
was formerly a travellers' bungalow, when Dharftka was on the high 
road from B&jkot to Qoghi. The Grasids are Lathia Gohil Rajputs 
and Bhayads of L^thi. The ancient name of Dh^rAk^ was Dh&ragor. 
The Bangoli River now flows to the east and south of DhdrAki, former- 
ly this river flowed by Sedarda. In those days KAmbhoji, a Wanani 
Gohil, owned Sedarda. Eumbhoji was also the name of the cadet who 
received Dhdruka in gras from Thakor Lakhoji II. of Ldthi. These 
two Kftmbhojis were cousins on the mother's side, and as Dharika was 
near to Sedardd, KAmbhoji Lathia hoped to re-populate it through 
the assistance of the Wanani Kttmbhoji. Through the Wanani's assist- 
ance, he re-populated the village with Ghanchis, and from that day this 
village has been the head-quarters of the Ghanchis of this neighbour- 
hood, who still bury their dead in the Dhirdka burial-ground. Edmbhoj i 
Lathi& now asked EAmbhoji Wanani's permission to dig a small irri- 
gation channel from the Rangoli River to the Dharflka land. The 
Wandni agreed, but during the next rains, which were unusually heavy, 
the river forsook its old bed and followed the course of the canal, and 
no longer has flowed by Sedardd. The population, according to the 
Census of 1872, was 1,366, and according to that of 1881, 1,361 souls. 

18. DhasX — Is a small town on the high road from Bhavnagar to 
Bajkot, and is also a station on the Bhavnagar Dhor&ji line. The soil 
is fertile, and from its position the town will no doubt rapidly rise in 
importance. There is a good Darb&ri Utara here, and a fine dharamsala 
and a small travellers' bungalow. Dhasd is 45 miles west of Bhavnagar, 
and about 18 miles west of Umrala. The population according to the 
Census of 1872 was 1,139 souls, and rose to 1,205 according to the Cen- 
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808 of 1881. Ifc was near here in a.d. 1796 that a battle was imminent 
between the forces of Nawab Hamid Khan of Jftnagadh and the Bhiv- 
nagar army led by Thakor Wakhatsinghji. But peace was arranged 
through the good offices of JiSji Jethwa on terms favourable to Bhfiv- 
nagar, and the opposing forces separated without coming to blows. 
The bardic verses on the subject end as follows : — 

''KAmpo, Wijsftr, and Hado became bewildered in the battle field. 
'' In the house of the lord of Piram the flag of victory was hoisted." 

Kftmpo was Wala Kftmpo of Chital, WdjsAr was Khachar WijsAr of 
Jasdan, and Hido was Hado Khflman of Kiindld. A subordinate 
Revenue Officer, who has limited criminal powers also, has his head- 
quarters at Dhasd. There is. a post office and telegraph office also at 
this place. 

19. DholA. — This village is situated about 5 miles west of Umrila 
and 33 miles north-west of Bhavnagar. The population consisted of but 
300 souls by the Census of 1872, but rose to 7S7 in 1881. This village 
has been selected as the place on the Bhdvnagar Wadhwdn main line for 
the junction of the branch to Dhoraji, and there is a railway station here 
of some importance. Several bungalows have already been constructed 
for the residence of the railway officials. There is a telegraph office 
at Dhola, a travellers^ bungalow has been lately built here, and there are 
also several serdis or native hotels where travellers can obtain all 
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necessaries. A made road connects the town of Umrila with Dhol£ 
junction station. There is also a fine dharamsfl^ here. 

20. DiHOB. — The chief town of the tapa of the same name is situated 
in 21^ 29' north latitude, and 72^ 5' east longitude. It is about 22 miles 
south-west of Bhavnagar, and about 8 miles north of Tal^ja. It had 
a population of 2,500 souls agreeably to the Census of a.d. 1872. This 
town suffered much in the famine of 1878-79, and in 1881 the popula- 
tion had sunk to 1,364. Dihor formerly belonged to the Bakhalkia 
and Waghoshid Ahirs. At this time Gohil Govindji was ruling at 
Bhanddria. When he lay on his death-bed his soul would not pass from 
his body, owing to his fear that his son Hamirji, who was a renowned 
warrior, would not suffer his brethren to enjoy their shares of the 
ancestral patrimony. Then Hamirji poured water into his father's hand 
and swore to take no share at all in the ancestral estate. So the soul of 
Govindji was released. When the days of mourning for his father 
were accomplished, Hamirji collected a band of warriors and fell 
suddenly on Dihor, which he conquered, slaying many of the Ahirs 
and expelling the remainder. Thus he acquired Dihor and its depend- 
ent villages. Afterwards he conquered Kilkad. After these conquests 
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he devoted mach attention to the beautifying of Dihor and KAkad. 
The following dAho or couplet is said regarding Hamirji and the 
towns of Dihor and Kftkad : — 

gTftr ^?^^ H(\<i^ iiqFT?rtt^^?rtprt%rii \ ii 

Dihor is like Delhi : Kdkad resembles Kashmir. 
Hamir is like Akb&r ; but there is some little difference in 
their respective armies. 

Dihor is the seat of a subordinate Revenue Officer, who has also certain 
powers of criminaljurisdiction. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the crops 
raised by irrigation are especially fine ; rice, baj ri, wheat, cotton and sugar- 
cane are the principal products, and particularly fine mangoes grow here. 

21. DftNDDis. — This village lays claim to great antiquity and pro- 
fesses to derive its name from Dftddfi, daughter of king Dhrflvaaena I. of 
Valabhi's sister. She appears to have founded a famous Buddhist 
convent which was endowed with lands both by her uncle Dhrftvasena 
and by his successors, GAhasena and Dhrftvasena II. {Ind» Ant. 
pp. 104-107, and 174-176 of vol. IV.). Dhrdvasena I. granted lands for 
the maintenance of the mouks of DAdda's monastery, and styles her 
his own sister^s daughter. Gflhasena added to these grants, and styles 
the convent, "the great convent of Dftddi, built by the venerable 
DddAL'^ Dhruvasena II. added yet further to the convent endow- 
ments. In a further copper-plate {Ind. Ant, vol. XI., pp. 305-309) of 
Silfiditya II. we find the name of the village described as DAnddas, just 
as at present. These last plates are the Lushadi copper-plates found 
by Mr. Wajeshanker Gavrishanker of Bhavnagar. Lftshadi, the Ldsha- 
gT&m of the plates, is only about two miles distant from DAnddas, and 
in the neighbourhood are two DAddalas. As the great monastery of 
Sfina is only about 24 miles distant, it seems probable that this monas- 
tery may have been DAddS's, especially as Buddhist monasteries were 
usually situated at a distance from the city. And if the word Svatala 
{Ind, Ant, for January 1877) be translated as meaning the same as 
Svasthan, it would then correspond to the word kingdom. Sdn6 was 
no doubt within the Valabhi kingdom, and is near to Dftnddfe, Dftddala, 
etc. Now the Lflshadi copper-plates were found in Lftshadi itself, and 
its boundary marches with DAnddds. The copper-plate alludes to this, 
and says that the lands of DAnddSs village lie to the south of one of 
these fields. I observe that Dr. Biihler {loc. cit.) styles Lftshi-grame 
as Dhftsha-grdme, but Acharya Yalabhji and Mr. Girjashanker Samalji^ 
both good scholars, are unanimous on this point. Probably Dr. 
Biihler, if he were to re-examine these plates, would be of the same 
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opinion. Both Dflnddas and Lflshadi bear marks of antiquity; old 
bricks and coins both of the Kshatrapas and Valabhi dynasties are 
found here in the ruins. Near Dfinddas is an ancient well, not far from 
which is a shrine of Wachhro Solanki, after whom the island belonging 
to RadhanpAr^ in the lesser Ban of Kachh^ which still bears this appel- 
lation^ is named. He is said to have come to Katpftr (Kanakavati) 
to be married, but while the ceremony was being performed, and while 
he yet wore the marriage garland, and had only completed two of the 
four circlings round the altar, an alarm was raised that an enemy had 
driven off the village cattle. Wachhro Solanki and other Rajpfits at 
once mounted and brought back the cattle, but Wachhro Solanki was 
slain. His head is said to have fallen near Ddnddas, but the body 
followed the foe almost up to the gates of MahAwa. In' the Dunddas 
shrine there is an image of his head, and in the shrine near Mahflwa 
there is the image of a headless body. This legend of a headless body 
fighting is very common in Kathiawar. Dflnddas is situated about 
8 miles to the N. W. of Mahiiwa, and in 1872 had a population of 393 
souls. After 1872 the large tract under grass was ploughed up and 
cultivated, and consequently a large number of cultivators and other 
villagers have been attracted hither. In 1881 the population had 
reached to 807 souls. 

22. DAngar. — This town is situated about 13 miles west of Mahflwa 
and 9 miles east of Bajftla. It is said to be a town of great antiquity and 
to have been called in ancient times DamrapAri or Damarkot, and the 
Chavdas are said to have ruled here ; as the following couplet relates :— 

f5i% im: SRT^ II |ct%" "^^^ THT ^ II 
^ xnrr ^^r^ ii ifrt ^lf^ ftwr ^ ii 

There is Damarkot, 

Where the Chavdas rule, 

They protect their ryots in contentment : 

Rubies and pearls shine there like lamps. 

The city certainly appears to have been ancient; and old pottery, 
metal vessels, and sometimes old weapons, are dug up on the old site 
of the town. A small hill called the Gerwa Hill is situated about half 
a mile west of the town. Red peroxide of iron is found here. There 
are nearly a hundred palmyra trees near Dftngar. There is an old tank 
near DAngar called the KhacholiAn, into which water flows by a canal 
from the Aghoria Talao. There are the remains of a fort on a rising 
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ground close to the town, and the remains of a stone-built water tank. 
The roadstead of Diingar is mentioned in the list of the Saurashtra 
ports, and roadsteads in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. After the fall of the Mo- 
ghal power, Dftngar probably became independent. It fell for a short 
time under the Khasias, at the end of the 1 8th century a.d. It was con- 
quered from them by Thakor Wakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar in about 
A.D. 1784, since when it has remained under Bhavnagar. There is 
a brisk trade carried on here in cotton, timber and grain, and the 
merchants are enterprising and well-to-do. A subordinate Revenue 
Officer has his head-quarters here. The population according to the 
Census of 1872 was 2,060 persons and increased to 2,731 in 1881. The 
cotton grown near DAngar is of specially good quality, and sugar-cane 
grows luxuriantly here. DAngar is connected with Kftndla by a good 
made road. 

Kathiwadar is the Port of Diingar. The trade return of this Port 
follows here : — 

KatJdwadar. 



iHPOBT. 


Export. 


Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


Value. 


BupeeB. 


£ 8. d. 


Enpees. 


£ s. d. 


1870-71 
1871-72 


18,864 
2,150 
4,348 
10,716 
15,786 
16,844 
12,875 
14,469 


1,386 8 
215 
484 16 
1,071 12 
1,578 12 
1,634 8 
1,287 10 
1,446 18 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 


1,42,507 

95,000 
2,45,000 
3,82,995 
1,61,204 
2,50,145 
1,218 


14,250 14 


1872-78 
187874 
1874-75 
1876-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 


9,500 
24,500 
88,299 10 
16,120 8 
25,014 10 
121 16 
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Kathiwadar and Pip&v&v. 



Import. 


£XP0&T. 


Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


Value. 


Bs. a. p. 


£ «. d. 


Bs. a. p. 


£ 8. d. 


1878-79 


1,15,367 


11,536 14 


1878-79 


43,477 


4,347 14 


1879-SO 


76,865 


7,636 10 


1879-80 


1,79,180 


17,918 


1880-81 


80,480 


8,048 


1880.81 


1.63,762 


16,876 4 


1881-82 


1,06,168 15 9 


10,616 17 11 J 


1881-82 


1,68,299 4 


16,829 18 6 



23. GADHRi . — This is the chief town of the district of the same name. 
It is 42 miles north-west of Bhavnagar^ and according to the Gensns of 
1872 had a population of 4,994, which increased to 5,822 in 1881. 
GadhrS originally was a village of the great Chfldasama holding of Bhadli ; 
and Ba Kan of Bhadli granted it to the Godadki Ehdchars on service 
tenure. After the fall of Bhadli, the Kh&chars established themselves 
strongly both at Gadhra and Bot^d, and in the neighbouring villages. 
But in A.n. 1793, after the fall of Chital, Thakor Wakhatsinghji resolved 
to reduce the KSfchis, and accordingly attacked Babr£ Kariana and 
Jasdan, and humbled the Gadhri and Botfid Kathis. The following 
duho or couplet commemorates his exploits :— 

sffSRr ^, ^w^ >i3Frr f^ ii 

3T«?^ 5f)%, gw ^^H^ n^ II \ II 

He burned Bibra and reduced Kariana to dust. 
He conquered Jasdan, the upright soiiof Akbmal. 

6adhr£ is now famous as being one of the principal sites of the new 
faith of Swami-N4r4yan. The religion was started by a Hindil Reformer 
named Sehj&nand in a.d. 1804. The principle tenets of this faith are : — 
(1) The preservation of animal life; (2) Abstinence from flesh; (3) 
Abstinence from liquor^ opium and all intoxicating drinks or drugs ; (4) 
Dacoity, murder, and other crimes of violence are specially reprobated^ 
as are all breaches of chastity. They have made many converts among 
the Kathis, Kolis and Bhils, and a great improvement is apparent in 
the morals of all the classes who have adopted this faith. The town 
is the head-quarters of the chief BevenuQ official of the district^ and the 
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criminal court of the district is held here, the civil court being held at 
Botad. There is a good dispensary here, and a vernacular school and 
girls' school, and the Sw5mi-Nar4yan sect have recently started a 
Sanskrit school. Shej^nand, the originator of the Swdmi-Narayan faith, 
died here in Samvat 1886, a.d. 1830. There is a fine temple belonging 
to the devotees of this faith. At Jandd, a village in the Gadhra 
district, about 6 miles north-east of Gadhra, is a well in which 18 water 
bags (kos) can work simultaneously all day, without diminishing tho 
quantity of water in the well, so rapid is the in-flow. Necklaces of beads 
of all sizes made of sandal wood are made largely at Gadhra, and are 
worn by followers of the Swdmi-Nirayan sect. 

24. GoPNiTH.— This temple is said to derive its name from Gopsingji, a 
Gohil of the Rajpipli branch, who reigned in the commencement of 
the 16th century a.i>. at Nandod. It seems that he visited Saurdshtra 
to perform the pilgrimage to Somndth, and on that occasion founded 
the temple of Shiva, now standing, which was called after him Gopnath. 
The promontory of Gopnith is called Papik6 in the Periplus of the 
ErythreBan Sea, translated by Mr. McCrindle in the Indian Antiquary 
for April 1879. There seems little doubt but that Papikd was Gopufith 
from the context. Thus para. 41 says — 

'^ The promontory called Papik^ near 

•* Astakapra, which is opposite Barugaza." 

Now Gopnath point is not more than 26 miles from Hdthab follow- 
ing the coast and 24 miles in a straight line by sea. Hathab has been 
identified by Dr. Buhler and Colonel Tule with Astakapra; and in 
para. 42 — 

*' After Papike there is another gulf exposed to the violence of 

the waves and running up to the north. Near its mouth is au 

island called Bai6nes, and at its very head, it receives a vast river 

called the Mais. Those bound for Barugaza sail up this gulf 

(which has a breadth of about 300 stadia), leaving the island on 

the left till it is scarcely visible on the horizon, when they shape 

their course east for the mouth of the river that leads to Barugaza. 

This is called the Namnadios.'^ 

Now in this para, we have a very accurate description of the Gulf 

of Kambay with Piram Island at the mouth and the river Mahi at its 

head. And vessels sailing for BharAoh and the Narmada would leave 

Piram Island on the left until it faded from the horizon. There seems, 

therefore, small reason to doubt but that the promontory of Papike was 

the name by which the early Greek navigators knew Gopn&th Point. 

Previous to the founding of this temple Gopnath and the vicinity were 
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covered with dense jungle^ and the country wa43 in the hands of the 
Wajas^ whose rule at their most flourishing period extended as far as 
Alang Manar. The late Thakor of Bhavnagar^ Jaswantsinghji, bailt a 
nice bungalow at Gopnath Point> and the present Chief has much im- 
proved the place by planting trees and erecting a light-house. There is 
an excellent dharmsaU at Gopnath as well as a Darbfiri tJtar&. All the 
Gohils are bound to shave their heads first at Gopn&th at the Brahma 
Kftnd at that plaoe^ and both the reigning Chief of Bhavnagar and his bro- 
ther Jawansingji first had their heads shaved there. The white and black 
sand found at Gopnath is exported to S&rat and other Gujarat ports. 
There is a light-house at Gopnath to warn vessels off the Gopnath reef. 
The arc of illumination is 180^, and extends from S. S.-W. through 
west to N. N.-E. The light is fixed on a masonry tower 68 feet above 
high water. The light is a catodioptric light of the sixth order* 

25, G^NDi, KoLiXc. — These two villages lie opposite to each other^ on 
the northern and southern banks, respectively^ of the Mdleshvari Biver,. 
and are situated about 5 miles south of Gt}gha and 13 miles south-east 
of Bhavnagar. Gundi is ihe more ancient of the two, and was known 
in former times as GAndigadh, and was a settlement of that branch of 
the Nigar Br&hmans who migrated in after times to Gogha, and in 
quite modern days to Bhavnagar. G&ndi probably derived its name 
from the Gftndi tree (Cordia aTigttatifolia), which is very common in 
this neighbourhood. Koliak is said to have been the suburb of Gundi* 
where the Kolis resided, hence called Kolidt, since corrupted to Koliak. 
In the Ain-i-Akbari Gftndi Eoli^k is alluded to as a port {Indian 
Antiquary, November 1876). In the Mirat-i-A.hmadi, written about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it is described as a barah or roadstead. 
Probably, however, as Gftndi Koliak is two miles distant from the sea, 
the port or roadstead of Hathab, which lies at the month of the Malesh- 
vari River, is really alluded to, and as H^thab was in ancient times the 
port of Gftndi, this conjecture does not appear unreasonable. The 
population of these villages by the Census of 1872 was 468 and 1,362 re- 
spectively, that is 1,830 in all, but decreased to 1,737 in 1881 from the 
famine of 1878-79. There is a fine Adansonia, about 36 to 40 feet in 
circumference, between Kolidk and Hiithab. There is an ancient 
temple of Nilkanth Mahddev at Hathab, which was held in great es- 
teem by the Nagar Brdhmans of Gftndi, and is still highly honored by 
the Niigars of Ghoga and Bhavnagar, so much so, that when any 
Nagar distributes charity or gives a dinner to the Ndgar BrabmR^ns of 
his caste, the worshipper of the Nilkanth Mah&dev at Hathab is always 
included. There is also a symbol of Shiva on a rock in the sea at the 
month of the Gftndi creek. It is called the Nishkalank Mabddev or 

14 B 
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Mahldev without blemish, and is said to have been established by the 
Pandavas^ and that there they were cleansed of their sins committed in 
slaughtering so many Eauravas in the great battle of the Mah4bhdrat. 
In common parlance it is called Na-kalank. 

26. Hathab. — Called locally Hathap^ lies on the sea coast, about six 
miles to the south of Gogha. Its population agreeably to the Census of 
1872 was 1,146, and according to that of 1 881, 1,267 souls. This village 
was the port of Gftndi Eoli^k, the ancient Gdndigadh, and has been 
identified by Colonel Tule with the Astakampra of the earlier Greek 
Navigators. Dr. Biihler carries the identification a step further, and 
recognizes in it the Hastakavapra of the copper-plate grant of DhrA- 
vasend, found at K(ikad, which town is alluded to in the same grant as 
KAkkata {Indian Antiquary^ July 1876). The climate is pleasant in 
the hot weather, and the present Chief of Bhavnagar has built a pleasant 
seaside retreat near this village, close down by the sea. There are two 
old temples near Hathab^ viz., those of the Nilkanth and Bhadreshvara 
Mdhadevs. In a field near Hathab two impressions of coins were found. 
They had been evidently first made in clay ; and the clay afterwards 
baked ; one is an impression of a coin of Sw^mi Chashtana, and the 
other of Rftdrasen^ son of Virdamd. Similar coin impressions in baked 
earth have been found at Jftnagadh, 

2 7. HathilI — ^Also called ArthiW, is the waste site of the once famous 
town of Arthila, for many years the head-quarters of the Gohils of 
L^thi. Sdrangji, son of Sejakji, after the marriage of his sister Wdlam 
Kftnwarba to Ei-Khengar, received the holding of ArthiW, consisting 
of twenty-four villages, and ruled here. Some say that Arthil^ is 
properly Hathild, and that it was so named after Hathising Wajo, whose 
dominions reached as far as this. But this seems doubtful. S^rangji 
was succeeded by Jasoji, Jasoji by Noghanji, and Noghanji by Bhimji. 
This Bhimji's daughter, named Umfidevi, was married to Ba-Mandlika of 
Jdnagadh. Bhimji had married the daughter of the Ch(idasam£ of 
Dh^, but had quarrelled with her and sent her back to her father^s house. 
He, however, was eventually reconciled to her, and had by her three 
sons — CI) DAdoji who succeeded him; (2) Arjanji ; and (3) Hamirji, 
and one daughter, Umfidevi, married, as mentioned above, to Ra- 
Mandlika. Hamirji was one day conversing with his brother DAdoji's 
wife, and lamenting an incursion of the Mnhammadans, who were again 
bent upon plundering Somn&th. He said that were it not that the seed 
of the true Kshatriyas had diminished, such an expedition would have 
been impossible. His sister-in-law tauntingly replied, If there be no 
other true seed of the Kshatriyas left, you are a Gohil and brave, why 
do you stay in the house ? Hamirji, stung by her reproaches, set out 
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for Somn&th^ and reached Drdn-Gadhr^ on his way (now called Dohn- 
Gadhrd and south of the Gir). Here he alighted at the house of Vegado 
Bhil. Vegado was also going to fight in defence of Somn^th^ and 
agreed to accompany Hamir. But as Hamir was unmarried, he 
advised him first to marry, lest being sonless, his soul would, if he were 
slain, fail to obtain liberation. He married him therefore to his virgin 
daughter, and Ilamirji remained for a few days at Oadhra with his 
bridid, and then set out for Somndth, where both he and Vegado Bhil 
were slain in defence of the sacred fame. This story is related with a 
slight difference in the Bas-M£a edition of 1878, page 275, &c. I have 
come across two additional verses of the ballad quoted therein, which 
are as follows ; — 

ii ^kr wn\ ^N?^ ^^ ^^ ^stt^ n 
II ^mi w^^wi^ 3Tirtr r^ ii 

The horses gallopped fast, 
Adorn and arm your body ; 
When the Mehar B^no could no longer be found 
Then Hamir advanced forward. 
The next verse described the lament of the bride of Hamir on hearing 
of the death of her husband : — 

11 ^^K v^ q^w ^tt^ ^ ^K 11 
II ^ ^ Rr^^flT^ K^ II 

The stones and pebbles remain. 

But the water hath all flowed away ; 

My and thy meetings 

Are ended now for ever, Hamir. 
Afterwards Hamir's widow bore a son, whose descendants may yet 
be found in Nfigher and B^briawid as Gohil Khants, etc. 

Afterwards DAdoji made himself so troublesome to the Muhammadan 
districts under Ahmadib^d that Sultdn Mahmftd Begadha ordered Rd- 
Mandlika to chastise him. Dfldoji, however, conducted himself so arro- 
gantly that R4-Mandlika slew him in single combat and sacked Ar- 
thila, which has ever since remained wast«. This branch of the Gohils 
now retired to Lithi, which has ever since been their capital. It is said 
there were five large lakes at Arthila, the most famous of which was 
the GAnka Tal&o, or singer's tank. On an island in the midst of this 
tank the palace of the Arthila Gohils is said to have been situated. 
Foundations may yet be seen here. And there are yet from 15 to 20 
wells and w&vs on the ruined site of the city. There is also a wav, 
said to have been built by a Kapol Wdnid, who resided there. This 
well is called Sdsfl Wahflni wiv, and is held sacred by the Kapol caste. 
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It IS said that on lonely nights the words, ''Strike, strike," "Kill, kill,'* 
are yet heard on the waste site of Arthilfi. 

28. JaiJLlp&r. — This village is sitaated about 18 miles to the west of 
UmraM, and about 4 miles to the south -east of Dhasi, and about 8 miles 
distant from Dhasa Railway Station. The population of Jalalpdr 
according to the Census of 1872 was 1,450 souls, but they dwindled to 
1,382 in 1881, owing to the famine of 1878-79. The village derives its 
name from a Pir or Muhammadan saint named Jalalshah, who resided 
here. So much was he famed for piety that the Lolyanfi thanahdar used 
to visit him once a week. People supposed that he possessed superna- 
tural powers, and as he always gave food and rich clothes to all religious 
ascetics of his faith, who passed that way, he was supposed to have a 
treasure buried somewhere. The Kathis, who at this time were ravag- 
ing and plundering in the Panch^l, hearing of this, sent some men to 
kill the Pir and plunder his hut. But at this time the Lolyind 
thdnahd^r was on a visit to the Pir with several men, so the Kathis 
returned and told their comrades. On hearing the news the entire band 
of Kathis marched against Jaldlshah's hut, where they were opposed by 
him and the thanahddr's men and driven off, but during the fight the 
Pir was slain. His head is said to have fallen close to the D^mnagar 
village of Memdfi, and his body at the spot where his tomb now is, i, e., 
about a mile from Jalalpftr. As the Pir was originally a native of Sfinand 
the spot where his head fell is called the Sinandio or Lila Pir, and the 
place where his body is buried is called the JaWlio Pir. Hundreds of 
people come to offer sweetmeats here. The tomb is surrounded by a 
dense grove of trees, but no one dares to cut them, save for cooking the 
Pir's sweetmeats. There is a shrine of the Khodiar Mit6. between 
Jalalpur and Mdndwa, she is said to be the younger sister of Avad 
Mdta of the P4ndh4ra Talfio mentioned in the account of Rohisald. 
This village was granted in 1881 to Azam Simaldfe Pram&nand^s, the 
present Diwan of Bhavnagar, by Sir Takhtsinghji, the present Chief. 
He has built a nice dwelling-house there, and also repaired an old talio 
at a considerable expense. 

There is an excellent dharams^ld here and also a good vernacular 
school house. 

29. Jesar — ^Is situated in the TJnd subdivision of the Gohilwfir district. 
It is about 8 miles south-west of Chok thdnah, 16 miles south-west of 
PMitani, and 24 miles east of KflndW. The Gr&ifa are Sarvaiyis, and 
trace their origin from the Amreli Sarvaiyas who, it seems, were bhdydd 
of Sarwi. After the conquest of Sorath by Sflltan Mahmdd Begadhfi 
of Gdjardt, he annexed, among other parganahs, that of Amreli. It 
seems that when the army of the SAltdn approached Amreli, Jaso was 
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immersed in sensual pleasures and cared little for the state of his forces. 
A bard with him seeing his apathy said the following verses : — 

II sFTW^rtN ^ ^ II ^^ TOnT*r t7 II 

^i"2g ^ 3fOT II ^5r f *t^«iicqci II 

^TiK^^Tt 5ft5Tpr II qi^ ^i^mw wji\ w 

%OT rj ^ Sfpnr SfTFTJ^OT *<ll<14rf II 

Haying abandoned your wives, you are absorbed in the society of 
a mistress. 

Jasa, we knew beforehand that you would act thus, oh son of 
Kawat, 

The flag of the Emperor is unfurled in front of the town. 

Know you not this yet oh Jasa, you d^eaf son of Eawat. 
Then Grasias Jasaji and Vijoji went into outlawry and slew a brave 
Muhammadan sent against them, called ShAjaat Ehan, and perform- 
ed many gallant actions. Finally being hopeless of recovering Amreli, 
they made peace with the Sftltan and were permitted to settle at the 
village of Hithasni Und. Prom hence Jaso founded Jesar and Veja 
VejalkAn. Afterwards they divided their estate, when Jesar fell to Vejo 
and Hathasni to Jeso. Yejoji's son, Shangho^ went to dine on a certain 
occasion with his uncle at Hathasni, but on his way home died near a 
tank, since called after him the Shangha Talao. Suspicion was excited 
that he had been poisoned, and enmity arose between the houses of 
Jesar and Hathasni. Now Jaso had a son named Ranmalji, and when 
Ranmalji was about to be married, he went to Jesar to induce his uncle 
to come to his wedding. Vejoji received him with kindness, but his 
wife urged him to take revenge for ber son, Shangho. Finally she 
persuaded her husband to slay the sleeping Ranmalji. This done, Vejoji 
fled into the Gir whither Jesoji pursued him, and after some search came 
upon him while engaged in hunting deer. Vejoji was slain fighting 
gallantly, but Jesoji, what with grief at his son's death and remorse at 
having caused his brother to be slain, stabbed himself to the heart with 
his own dagger. While in the Gir, Vejo is said to have built the 
fort called after him Vejalkota on the river Rawal, but other bards 
attribute the founding of this place to Vinjal-Wajo. But the couplet 
is certainly in favour of Vejo Sarvaiya's claim: — 

II ?^ ^4i^cjrid II ^ '^fhcrw ^m^ II 
II ^^ ^^J "^^ II w^ €Rrr3ci% ii 

Vija caused the fort of Vejalkot to be built with stone and chunam, 
The two athletes are fighting you, lion-like son of Soda. 
A village in the Gir is cafled after him, Jesadhar. Jesaji's young son. 
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who was named Bhanji, now went to Dbank to his maternal nncle 
Ratansingh, and Vejoji's son also left Und. Bat when they grew np 
they came together to Hathasni which had been made a crown village. 
The Nagasia Dhedhs gave them mach assistance^ and they recovered 
both Hathasni and Jesar and their dependent villages. In gratitude 
for these services they forgave the Dhedhs the Bh£m tax or tax on the 
skins of dead animals^ and Bham is not levied in almost all Sarvaiya 
villages np to this day. The Sarvaiyas next had a fend with the 
Babrias^ and afterwards with the Kathis, but finally they settled peace- 
fully in Und and conquered or otherwise acquired many other villages^ 
so that Und is usually called Und Sarvaiya. The following bardic 
verses allude to the entry of the Sarvaiyas in Und : — 

Oh SAltan the Sarvaiya has entered Undal (Und), 
Jeso goes there by force, In that there is no credit to the Emperor. 
The soil of Jesar is fertile and produces good cotton, and mangoes 
also grow here of good quality. There is a post office in Jesar. A 
temple sacred to Mahadev founded by Vejoji I. is called in his me- 
mory the Yejndth M^h&dev. The population of Jesar agreeably to the 
Census of 1872 was 1,962, and according to that of 1881, 1,458 souls, 
showing that the village suffered much in the famine of 1878-79. 

30. JhInjhmer. — This village is situated about 12 miles south of 
Talaja and three miles W. S.- W. of Gopnath Temple, and had a popula- 
tion of 682 souls by the Census of a.d. 1872, but owing to the ravages 
of the famine of 1878-79 it decreased to 523 in 1881. It is said to 
have been founded by Jhanjharsi Wali, and to have been named after 
him Jhanjhmer. He bestowed it on Khimoji Waj4, of Unch^ Kotra. 
The Portuguese, who were long seeking for an establishment on this 
coast, conquered it from the Wajfa, and constructed the present fort, 
which even now is very strong. They constructed also batteries and 
fortifications on two great rocks called the Bhenslo and Bhensli. The 
former of these is an island at high water, and still shows traces of the 
tanks and fortifications which it formerly bore. There is a p^lyi or 
monumental stone at Jhdnjhmer of W&ja Kdnyaji, dated Samvat 1513 
(a.d. 1457), which says that he fell fighting against the Moghal. This 
must have been some General of Sultan KfttbAd-din of Gftjardt, who 
was reigning at that time, if it were not the SWtin himself. There is 
a very fine well (wdv) at Jhinjhmer, which is said to date from the 
time of the W&j&a. There are still Wij6 Gr6si4s in Jhinjhmer. 
Jhdnjhmer is mentioned as a roadstead in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. 



Ill 



31. JftNisiwAR. — ^This town is situated on the southern bank of the 
River Shatrftnjayi, about 10 miles north-east of KiindW, and about 59 
miles south-west of Bh^vnagar. It is situated on the high road from 
Bhaynagar to Eiindla. The population according to the Census of 1 872 
amounted to 1^807 souls^ but fell to 1^659 in 1881^ owing to the famine of 
1878-79. The old town of Sawar or Sawarda was situated about a mile 
west of the present site of the village of Junasa war, and appears to have 
originally belonged to the Deria sub-division of the W&li tribe. 

From them it is said to have been conquered by the Khflmans under 
their leader Mflndhraj, who is said to have been the fourth in descent 
from Khflmanji, the son of Verdwalji, in about a.d. 1480. The follow- 
ing are the generations of MAndhrij from Verawalji :— 

Verfiwalji. 



Wdloji, 
(reputed ancestor 
of Wala Kithis.) 



£hflmanji. 

Mdlait. 

I 
SiMit. 

Miindhraj. 



Lalfl, 

(reputed ancestor 

of Khachars.) 



From Mftndhraj again to the celebrated Loma KhAmin are five 
generations as follows : — 

M&ndhraj. 

Devrakhi. 

Mancho. 
I 



Viro. 



Nagpfl. 



Loma. 

Eanthad. 

I 
O 



Bhoko. 
Golan. 



Kalo. 
Harsflr. 



Hipo. 



Jaso. 



Nagsib. 



(His descendants are called Sawaria Khflmans.) 
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It is said that at this time JAnfisiw'ar was in the heart of the forest, 
which was so dense, that one bank of the river conld not be seen from 
the other bank for the jungle. After the conquest of Jftnasawar, 
Mftndhr^j KhAmdn led his forces against Kflndld, then called Kundalpftr, 
and conquered it. The following bardic verses relate the conquests of 
MAndhraj Khftmdn, especially that of KAndW: — 

II ^ftcf. ^r, II 

II 3T5R: 5\?r 3Tinpr ii w jw^ ^mt ii 
II JwiT ^RR ^ ii snfiT ^ m^ 3n^r ii \ ii 
II q^TR i^ qt^rrar ii 2rt irR^Nr ^fhrr ii 
II qr^w ^ ^RTj^ II 5?i%-%=Tr m^ ^Jbrr ii ^ ii 
II ^^m^ eR5r% ^ ii ^rr ^ qfn ^ ii 
ii iRRPPT ^inir ^ 11 RT ^^ ^ II ^. II 
II ^m^r SFI3T ^ II «f ^ q#ir 5iRr ^ II 
II ^^ T5rr ^rfitlHi II *«c^c ^ iii- II 8 II 

Mftndho was a powerful chiefs 

Quickly he populated the country, 

First he attacked the land, (lit. furrow) 

And came to the nnconquered fort of Sawar. 

He fined the Patgar of Panchal, 

And subdued the Babrias. 

The cattle of Pdtan, JAnagadh and Jetpflr, 

The powerful one carried oflf. 

On this side, he did the same to Talij^, 

His horses skirmish in all directions. 

Even the truth-telling Waj^ 

Go with quaking hearts. 

1*he Kdtbis are lords of the earth. 

In all countries thy horsemen ride. 

In samvat fifteen thirty-six 

He conquered K&ndalpur. 

He also conquered Mitiy^la. But the Khiimdus do not appear to 
have held any of these places, for they were shortly driven out by the 
Khasias, who occupied all three villages, while the Khflmdns retired to 
Kherdi, Ansodar and other places. 

After the expulsion of the Khasias (see Mitiyili below), Kalo 
Khftman found the country waste and founded the present village of 
JAn&sdwar, where his descendants have remained ever since. When 
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tie KhAmfins were subdued In a.d. 1790 by Th&or Wakhtsmghji of 
BhJTuagar^ Jftnasivar also came under the sway of that Chief. 

There is a good trade in both grain and cotton at JAnas&var, second 
only to KAndlS. It is particularly famous for its katha wheats which 
is largely grown. This village is included in the revenue sub-division 
of Kriukach and the district or parganah of K&ndlS. 

32. KarjIlX— Is situated on the eastern bank of the Shel River, abont 
7 miles north-west of KiindU, the Grdsi&s are Kh&mdns. E]arjfl& ap- 
pears to have been an ancient settlement, as large bricks are dug up here 
similar to those found in the ruins of Valabhi, etc. The first Orasias, of 
whom there is any authentic detail, are the Wijas, and this village 
is said to have belonged to Merji Waj5. Merji was betrothed to a 
Chftdasami damsel of Dhdri, and the bridal party was on its way to 
Karjfilfi, when the Babrids attacked the village and drove off the. cattle. 
At this moment Merji Wal6 was on the point of being married to his 
bride. He had put on the Wigho or wedding garment, the Warmfl op 
nuptial necklace, and on his right wrist was a mindhol* berry attached 
by a coloured string. She also was attired in her bridal array, when he 
heard the news of the attack of the Babrias. He at once rode oflF at 
the head of a chosen body of men, and overtook the Babrias a few miles 
from Karjala, and about H to 2 miles from K&ndli, near a tree still 
standing, called the SAryd Wad. Here he attacked his enemies, but as it 
was a desperate encounter whence he could scarcely hope to return 
alive, he tore oflF the Warmal or marriage necklace, and after fighting 
bravely, was slain. When his bride reached Karjili the news arrived of 
his death, and she at once became a sati, but before mounting the 
funeral pile, she uttered the following verses : — 

ti iRr95t^f^, w ^ra- ^nsTt ^ ii 

II fra "^^ ^, '^ % ^ns^r ^i^ ii 
il ^ ^ ^55 ^T^vrrr, ^^ *mic4| ^ It 
ii ^nrr f«2 wv^, w^^^ aii41+<l ii 



* Bandia Dumetorum. 



IB ■ 
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I have not walked the four turns in the nuptial hall,* 

She said, husband the marriage garland is broken, O lord of 
Karjala, 

I have not donned the bridal raiment and walked thus attired 
on the banks of the Shel. 

For this I grieve much, said she, lord of Karjalfi, 

The band mounted in pursuit, but you did not return. 

Where hast thou certainly fallen on the battle field, lord of 
BLarjala, 

Oh Wfija, the ship has been wrecked when it had almost reached 
the shore, 

But thou hast left me in mid-ocean, O lord of Karjala, 
Having said this she mounted the pile and passed with her lord through 
the fle^mes. After this, Merji, it is said, became a Bhiit (or ghost) and 
gave much annoyance, until finally his soul was appeased by the spear- 
head, which had slain him, being taken to Gaya, where Shridh also was 
performed for his soul's benefit. The monument of the sati is still 
43tanding on the banks of the Shel River and bears the date Samvat 
1470, A.D. 1414. The population of Karjala according to the Census of 
A.n. 1872 was 540, and according to that of 1881, 442 souls. 

33. KuADA-RpftB, MiTHi ViRDi. — Thoso are two small villages situated 
about two miles from each other ; Mithi Virdi lying on the sea-shore and 
Khadarpiir inland. Mithi Virdi is famous for wells of sweet water 
excavated in the face of the rock lying on the sea-shore. These wells 
are every day twice overflowed by the salt sea, but nevertheless the 
water remains sweet. Besides these wells there are several minor 
springs of the same nature. Hence the name of the village, which 
means sweet well. The population of Mithi Virdi by the Census of 
1872 was 200 souls. Khadarpiir had by the same Census 781 souls, and 
in 1881 the population increased to 879. Khadarpiir is 20 miles from 
Bhavnagar, and about 9 miles from Koliak. When Mokheraji Gohil 
conquered Umrali from the Kolis, Gogha, Khadarpiir and other coast 
villages were still under the control of Muhammadan garrisons, de- 
scendants of those left by Alagh Khfin after his conquest of Gujarat. 
Most of these had become independent and were isolated from aid. 
Mokheraji conceived the design of conquering these separate holdings, 
and acquired both Khokhra and Khadarpdr and several other villages. 
Then he attacked Gogha^ and after a battle conquered this town from 
the Muhammadan Kasb&tis, and establishing himself at Piram, com- 

* The sacred fire is in the centre of the Chori or nuptial ball,, and has to be four 
times encompassed by both Bride and Bridegroom after they have worshipped the 
sacred element. 
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ntenced to annoy the shipping and plunder what merchandise he could. 
The loss of so important a port and the injury to commerce, however^ 
attracted the imperial arms against Mokheraji, and the Emperor 
Muhammad Toghlak himself marched against him. Mokheraji was 
crushed after a gallant resistance, and the legend describes his body to 
have continued fighting after the head had fallen in Gogha, near the 
KhajAria Chok, and eventually to have fallen at Khadarpiir, where his 
paliyo, or funeral monument, stands to this day. 

34. KHA.RAKPI — Is a village of the Goghdbarah Parganah of the 
Ahmadabad Collectorate. It is situated about 10 miles south-east of 
Sihor, and 4 miles north-west of Mohota Khokhra. Kharakdi is specially 
famous for a shrine of Bdlan Shah, which contains an inscription dated 
in the month of Ramazan Sursan 666, i.e. a.d. 1266, that is to say, during 
the reign of the Emperor Gheias-6d-din Balbftn of Delhi, and of the 
Raj^ ArjAna Deva WaghelS of Anhalwidi, and about 30 years or so 
before the conquest of Giljarat by the Muhammadans during the reign 
of Ala-Ad-din Khiljy. The legend states that Bilan Shih was the son of 
Abft Muhammad Zakaria, son of Muhammad Ghos, son of Abfl Bakr 
the KAr^ishi of MAltan, and having a difference with his father, he left 
the Panjab and came to Gogha accompanied by a servant named 
Shekk Umar. He then came on to Kharakdi, then a small village, and 
alighted at the house of a Muhammadan oil-presser. There he cured 
the mother of the* oil-presser of blindness and performed other mira- 
cles. After living there for many years in the odour of sanctity and 
performing many miracles, he died in Sur San 666 in the month of 
Ramazdn at the age of 100 years. After his death his shrine was wor- 
shipped by the villagers, and his servant Shekh Umar and the oil-presser 
remained in charge of it. His .brother Ibrdhim Shah and his nephew 
Sachinda are said to have come in search of him, but the earth opened 
and swallowed Ibrahim first and afterwards his nephew. Afterwards 
Shekh Umar, jealous of the share in the profits taken by the oil-presser, 
murdered him and remained in sole charge. He probably murdered 
both the brother and nephew. Afterwards when Mokherd Gohil was 
ruling at BIhokhrd, he is said to have besought the then tenant of the 
shrine to intercede for him that he might have a son. It is said that he 
told Mokherd in reply that if he should offer a cow in sacrifice, he 
would obtain his desire. Mokhera professed himself willing to do so, 
and when he brought it, the hermit said that, as he had committed the 
sin of asking a Hindft to offer up a cow, he must die ; but that he had 
only done it to try Mokhera's faith. He then told Mokhera to release 
the cow and slay a buffalo which would come from the east with a 
white flag tied to its horns. Mokher& did so, and obtained two sons 
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named Dflngarji and Samarsinghji^ but tbe earth opened and swallowed 
up the hermit. Tt seems probable that this is a delicate way of saying 
that Mokheraji put the hermit to death. Afterwards another de- 
scendant of Shekh Umar assumed charge of the shrine and enjoyed 
the entire village. Many years afterwards the Wichhdni Gohils of Khokr4 
Mohota acquired a half share of the village of Kharakdi, and the 
village is now enjoyed jointly by them and by Shekh Umar's descend- 
ants. The inscription in the shrine of Balan Shah is as follows : — 

^yi ^j^^^\ dDl^ 

(^U--A) e^oJlj ^j^^j (J^^j^. (^^'v^^Hrt^^f^^eri^ JU^I^ ^ ^^.3! 
^ /Mw^l ilA^t^i oJjj is^^JJ) ^Lr^t^J' eH^>^ »>*«*v:>^i kj^i^ o!^j^) 
LJoJr^^ *fi»^ oA#o ^(^^ -^ ^ (j***^j cri^j ^^'-* ^i** jAftJlflUJ \^^*^jjf^ 

OOJ >%^l3 b v^jw^ Lc ^j OkS^ 1 13 Lc ^ lij >iJuJ t /o Lc o«m« ^ ^;i^ J w£*^ /^ jA^ ex^ 

In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. There is no 
God but God, Muhammad is the apostle of God. In truth the saints 
are of God. Shekh Syad Wadiin of true heart, was by caste a Syad. 
He was a free man and true man. And by origin he was son of the 
great Shekh KAtbAl Alam the glorious. Baha-ftl-Hak wa &s Sharah 
wa-ftd-din, named Abu Muhammad 2iakriya, son of Muhammad Ghos, 
Bon of AbA Bakr the Kftraishi. He was bom on the night of Friday 
the 27th of the month of Ramadan on the night of power* (Lailat- 
Ul Kadar) Sftr San 566. And the length of his life on this world was 
100 years, and he departed from this perishing home to the eternal 
mansion between the afternoon and evening on the 7th of the month 
Safar, Sfir San 666. Such was the Shekft. And the name of his mother 
was Makhdfim Sahib F^timah, the daughter of Isa, the son of the Shekh- 
fil-Islam. The intercessor in both worlds Shekh Mahaya-ftd-din Abd- 
Al-Kadar Al Hasani> and they say his tribe was Gilani. 

There is another tablet in the mausoleum which bears an inscription 
to the effect that the shrine was repaired in a.h. 1245. 

* Oa this night the KCUrda is supposed to have descended from heavea. 
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35. EHdNTXvADA — Is situated in the Bhavnagar State^ aboat 12 or 13 
miles north-west of Mahflwa^ and about 28 miles south-east of Kftndla. It 
is the seat of a subordinate Revenue and Police Officer. There is a ver- 
nacular school here. There is a Buddhist cave about a mile from here in 
the hill called Chitradhar. The cave is locally called Aghori Bawa's cave. 
There are the remains of a good fort here, though now in a ruined con- 
dition^ and it appears to have been a thanah under the Muhammadan 
rule. Inhere is a well in the fort called Pdnch Bibi-no-Kflwo. The 
population consists chiefly of Brahmans, Wanias, Bharwdds, Kolis, 
Ghdnchib, Khatris, etc The Darbdri offices here are good and well 
built. There are good temples of the Jainas and Yaishnavas, as well aa 
of the followers of Swami Narayan. There are several good merchants 
here, and Kh Ant a vadd is quite a local trade centre. The v illage is situated 
on the southern bank of the river Malan. About half a mile to the east 
of the village three streams unite, viz., the Malan, the Rojhki, and the 
Lilio. This spot is called the Triveni, and a temple of Bileshwar Mahddeva 
stands here. A fair is held on this spot on the last day of the dark half 
of the month of Shrawan. Good mangoes and cocoanuts grow here. 
It is said that when Champraj Wala ruled at Bhddrod, this part of the 
country was waste. He had two sons Hemgal and Gangait. They 
quarrelled with their father and came hither and built a hamlet on the 
site of the present village. At this time Prince Fateh Khdn, who had 
formerly been Governor of Mangrol, being displeased with his &ther, 
had gone into outlawry and came hither with his five wives and much 
treasure. He made friends with these two brothers, while they on the 
other hand were each desirous to kill him without knowledge of the 
other and obtain possession of his treasure. But the brothers quarrelled 
on the subject till their differences grew so bitter that Hemgalgi at 
last told the Prince of the evil designs of Gangdit. The Prince poisoned 
Gangait and built a strong fort. The village is said to have derived its 
name from the betrayal of Gangait by Hemgal, and is hence called 
Xhftntavadd or the place of betrayal. Af)}erwards Ahmad Shah sent a 
force against the Prince and beseiged the place. The Prince made a 
stubborn resistance, but finally fled to the Shidl Island. On this his five 
wives threw themselves into the fort well, ever since called Panch Bibi- 
no-Kftwo. The Prince escaped to the Shial Island, and is said to have 
cast his treasure into the creek there. He was, however, pursued by the 
Sftltdn's army and taken prisoner and carried away to Ahmadabad, where 
he shortly died in confinement. Hemgalji now occupied the village, and 
his descendants remained here for some generations. The last of them 
was W^la Khengarji, who entertained many Wanara iihirs in his 
service. Khengaiji practised much oppression on these iiiirs, and they 
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uniting together seized and bound him and cast him into the bonfire 
lit on the occasion of the Iloli or Spring festival and burned him to 
death, and the Ahirs became masters of the village and commenced to 
ravage the country. The Muhammadans, however, conquered them and 
placed a thdnah at KhAntavada, which became under them the seat of a 
parganah. After the dissolution of the Moghal power this village was 
plundered and burned by the KhAmaus of Kftndlfi, and lay waste until 
about 1785-86, when Thakor Wakhatsinghji, after the conquest of 
Mahftwi, caused it to be re-populated. It has ever since been under the 
BhSvnagar State, and is now in an exceedingly flourishing condition. 
The population of Khftntavad^ according to the Census of 1872 was 
2,444, and according to that of 1881, 1,945 souls. 

36. . KrXnkach. — This village is the chief one of the Krdnkach tApi 
under the Kilndli parganah, and lies about 13 miles to the north-east of 
that town. The population had reached ],752 in 1872, but diminished 
to 1,405 in 1831 after the famine of 1878-79, It is said to derive its 
name from the Krankachio creeper, which is very thorny. It is said that 
formerly there were merely hamlets here for grazing cattle, and these 
were surrounded by stiff hedges fenced with the Krankachio creeper 
in order to keep out the wild beasts, from this cause the village was 
afterwards called Krinkach. The River ShetrAnjayi flows about a mile 
and a half to the south of Krfinkach. About half a mile from Krankach 
the Gagdioi a very brackish salt stream, joins the river Shetrunjayi, which, 
though its water is sweet up to the point of junction with the GSgdio, 
is henceforward brackish. There is therefore a saying in the country 
which is constantly quoted to show the evil effect of bad company : — 

The Gigdio has joined the Shetrilnjayi. 
Krankach belonged to the Khilmans, and there are Khftman Grasias 
resident there to this day. There is a very sacred shrine of the 
KhodiSr Mat& here, where several miracles are said to occur. Thus the 
lamps in front of the mother are said to light themselves, and in the 
monsoon of a.d. 1845, it is said to have rained ghi on the shrine of the 
Mat&, which ghi was picked up by several villagers now living. Near 
Krankach is a hill called the Bawalo Dflngar, in which there is a cave 
which used to be the residence of several Aghori Bdwas. There is an 
excellent dharamsfili here and a good vernacular school-house. There 
is an old wdv or well with steps close to the village, in which are two 
smfiJl shrines, one sacred to Shiva, and the other to his vehicle Nandt, 
the sacred bull. 

37. KfiNDiii, — This town, formerly called Kftudalpflr, isone of the most 
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flourishing towns in the Bhdvuagar State. It is about 70 miles distant 
from Bhdvnagar to the south-east, and about 32 miles north-west of 
Mahftwa. It is connected with Mahuwa by a good made road. KAndla 
was conquered by the Kotilds from the. Walds in about a.d. 1400. It 
was then a subordinate hamlet belonging to Mitiyila, which was the 
seat of rule. A curious legend is told regarding the origin of the Ndoli 
River. It is said that when Bhoj Kotila was ruling at Kflndla, there 
was a great scarcity of water. Bhoj Kotila had a son named Someshwar 
Kotila, and seven daughters, all of marriageable age. They were all 
betrothed to neighbouring landholders, and the marriage had been 
arranged for this year, but owing to the scarcity of water, it was 
diflficult for the ceremony to be performed, as the supply of water 
hardly sufficed for the population, and would never be enough for 
the marriage guests, Someshwar Kotila was so grieved on this account 
that he resolved to perform severe austerities before the Khodiar Mata, 
who has a shrine about 2 miles distant from KAndla, and if she remained 
obdurate to starve himself to death. After seven days' fasting, the Mata 
appeared to him in a dream and told him to fill a large water pot with 
cow-milk, and then mount his horse and ride home, pouring the milk 
behind him. She promised that wherever the milk fell, a river should 
flow, but strictly enjoined Someshwar not to look behind, as if he did so, 
the stream would cease to flow. When Someshwar arrived near the spot 
where the Darbiri garden is now situated^ he looked behind to see 
whether the stream was following him ; the instant he did so, the water 
ceased to flow. Even in famine years water remains in this river 
up to this point. In a.d. 1480 the Khflmans, under their Chief 
Milndhrij, conquered Mitiyali and Kundli from the Kotilds, but do not 
appear to have settled here permanently, and MitiySld and KAndla 
were shortly afterwards occupied by the Khasiis, who held the district 
until driven out by the Khumans in a.d. 1 720. The following bardic 

lines allude to the commencement of the power of the Khasi^s: 

II iff II 

n ^^ ^ ^'^m II 
II 5Fraihft irr^ 3tr n 
ii ^t^r ^ if^w ii 
II ^r 'T^^TRy II 

Khasii says to KhAmin 
Do not offend the Kolis; 
Either you will have to quit KdndW 
Or else settle my Pal.* 
* P41 means black-mail. 
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After this the Khasias, as above mentioned, drove the KhAmans from 
both MitiyiW and KAndla. But in 1720 the KhAmans had recovered 
KAndld, though MitiyalS was still in the hands of the Khasids. And 
after some fighting they drove the Khasias from MitiySla also and firmly 
established themselves in the country. They now held Kflndla until 
conquered by Thakor Wakhatsinghji of Bh^vnagar in a.d 1790. The 
Kiindld KhAmSns made themselves very notorious by their raids, and 
at one time by their forays in Nawdnagar territory drew down on 
themselves the wrath of Merdman Khawiis, the powerful minister of 
Nawinagar, who laid Kftndla waste. The Kflndl^ soil is very fertile, 
and excellent cotton is grown here. Large crops are raised, too, by 
irrigation in the cold weather. The population, according to the 
Census of 1872, amounted to 11,900 souls, including Siwar S4mi- 
pddar, which is situated on the opposite bank of the River Navli, which 
thus flows between the two towns, but in 1881 owing to the famine 
of 1878-79 the population fell to 10,700. Several wealthy bankers and 
merchants reside at KAndli, which is also the head-quarters of the chief 
Revenue Officer of the Parganah and of the District Civil and Criminal 
Courts. There is a small but good travellers' bungalow here, and a 
good dispensary, presided over by a qualified hospital assistant. 
There is also a post office. KAndM is famous for its manufacture of 
native saddles, horse cloths, saddle cloths, &c. There are also fair 
smiths and ironmongers. 'About 3 miles N. E. of Kftndld there is a 
very fine banyan tree called the Sinryi Wad. A horse fair was held 
at Kflndla on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency Sir Phillip 
Wodehouse in 1875, A yearly fair is held in the dry bed of the Ndvli 
River every year on the 15th of the dark half of Shrawan. The KundlS 
River is said to be called Ndvli owing to its resemblance to the shape 
of a boat with its sloping banks. Ndvli means a small boat. The 
Darbfiri Utaro and other public buildings are good, and the vernacular 
school and g^irls' school are on a good footing. There is a Sanscrit 
school at Kilndla founded by Mr. Wajeshankar GSvrishankar of Bh4v- 
nagar, who defrays all the expenses thereof, including food for poor 
scholars. More than 40 scholars attend this school. 

38. LiLii MohotI. — This is, agriculturally speaking, one of the richest 
districts under the Bhavnagar State. It originally, like KAndla, was 
situated in the midst of the dense forest which formerly covered this 
part of the country, and is therefore of no antiquity, and, like KAndU, 
does not figure either in the Ain-i-Akbari or the Mirit-i-Ahmadi. It 
was probably first populated in the eighteenth century. Lilii Mohota is 
56 miles S. W. of Bhivnagar, 14 miles N. N.-E. of KAndW, and about 12 
miles S. E. of Amreli. Mthi is the nearest station of the Bhdvnagar- 
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Dhor£ji branch line^ and lies about 15 miles to the north of Lilid. The 
soil of Lili^ and its neighbourhood is slightly impregnated with salt. 
This unfits it for irrigation to a certain extent, but causes the soil to 
retain moisture, and excellent rain crops are raised even with a scanty 
rain-fall. But though the presence of so small a quantity of salt 
partially impairs the excellence of crops raised by irrigation, it is not 
sufficient to prevent them from growing altogether, and indeed certain 
crops raised even by irrigation are exceedingly good. Prominent among 
these is sugar-cane, which is grown here both of the white and red 
varieties. A single st^lk of the white variety was weighed at the 
KilndU Fair in 1875 and found to weigh 28 lbs. The following is the 
average annual yield of an acre of Lilia land of the undermentioned 
produce : — 

Gleaned cotton 4 Bengal maunds. 

Gol (or molasses) 100 to 125 do. do. 

Bdjro 10 do. do. 

Wheat 6 do. do. 

Gram 5 do. do. 

Jawar 5 do. do. 

Til (oil seed) 2^ do. do. 

The town of Lilia is one of the chief markets of the district. 
There are especially wealthy ryots and cultivators here. The trade, 
however, is principally dependent on Kundli and Amreli. The Lilia 
district, owing to its impregnation with salt, is eallod the Khar^ Pat. 
The population of Mohota Lilia, agreeably to the Census of 1872, was 
1,731 souls, principally Kunbis and Wdnids. This population increased 
to 1,867 in 1881. The entire district is flat, excepting some small 
ridges near the villages of Bajkot and Bhoringdd. Lilia is the head- 
quarters of the chief Revenue Officer of the district. There is also a 
court of criminal justice there, but the civil work is transacted by the 
Kundl^ Civil Court, distant only 14 miles. There is a post office at 
Lilia. 

39. LoliyXnI. — ^This town, situated 34 miles north-west of Bhav- 
nagar, and eight miles north of Umral^, lies on the southern bank of the 
Ghelo Biver. It used to be considered in M&lkgiri times under the 
Muhammadans that Sorath commenced at Loliyana. Loliyahi was an 
early conquest of the Muhammadans, who kept a strong thanah here, and 
the Loliyan& TLanahdar was an important person in the local politics 
of the 17th and 18th centuries a.d. The population according to the 
Census of 1872 was 387 souls. It seems that Jasa Khuman, the son 

16 fl 
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of Golan KhAman^ and grandson of Bhoko KhAman^ the brother of 
Lom^ Khuman of Kherdi, obtained a temporary footing at Loliyan^ 
some time after a.i>. 1650, and previous to 1660. One bardic account 
represents that the Khflmins were driven from Loliyani by the 
Muhammadans in A.D. 1&64, and Eanthad Khftman, son of Jas£, taken 
prisoner. A later notice in the Dastdr-al-Amal mentioDs Loliy&na as 
talftk Bhdosingh Zamind^r. The Loliyana minaret is 188 feet high, 
and visible for some distance. 

40. MiHiDBVpftBi. — This village is now waste, but its land is culti- 
vated from Tr&paj. The village is built in a commanding position, and is 
surrounded by a fort. Dr. Biihler, Indian Antiquary, vol. VL, p. 10, 
identifies it with M^heshvaradasenaka of the copper plate of Dharasena 
I. This identification appears correct, and it seems probable that the 
village of Devli, which is some 6 or 7 miles south of Trapaj, may corres- 
pond to Devabhadri-pallikd mentioned in the same grant. The waste 
site of MahadevpArd lies about 3 miles to the south-east of Trdpaj. 

41 . M AHft wA. — ^The ancient name of this town, which is situated in N. 
latitude 21^ 6' and E. longitude 7P 49' on the shore of the Arabian Sea, 
was Moherak. It is about 5& miles south-west of Bhdvnagar, and lies 
on the west bank of the River Mdlan. Near to this town on the sea-shoro 
is the small village of KatpAr, called by the Muhammadans KfttbpAr. 
The Hindiis declare that KatpAr was originally called Eftndanpur, and 
was the residence of Rajd Bhishmak, the father of Rukmani. She was 
betrothed to ShishApal, the Rijd of Chedi Dcsh, but being enamoured 
of Krishna, she requested him to carry her off. He consented and 
carried her off, but was pursued by her brother, Rftkhmaiyo, who overtook 
him near Bhadrod. Hero a battle was fought, in which R&khm^iyo 
was defeated, and Krishna carried RAkmani off to Madhavpftr, where he 
married her. Afterwards Katpftr was called Kankivati Nagri after 
Kanaksen Chavda, who is said to have settled here. One Bhdvad Shdh, 
a Jain by faith, is said to have been granted the town of Mahftwa in 
indm by King Vikram, He had a son named Javad Shah, who was 
even more renowned than his father {Rds MdlA^ now Edition, pp. 7-8). 
This Javad Sh^h is said to have been a contemporary of Kanaksen Ch^vdd 
of Kank&vati. 

Many years after this MahAwd was conquered by Bhoja Wala of Ta- 
Idja, regarding which conquest the following Duho is current : — 

^g ^ cT^r^ II 

% ^S^K ^rt^ 5iT8^ II 
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Mahiiw& and the River M^lan, 

Third the Wisi TaWo. 

By thy shouting at them 

They have been rained^ oh BhojlS. 
Later on the S&daw&o inscription seems to show that Mhowa and its 
vicinity was subject to the W6j4s. This inscription is dated Samvat 
1437, A.D. 1381. It was built by Jalfl Devi, wife of Wdman, minister 
of the Wiji King Sfld. After him she named it the SAdd Wio. 

After this, but in what year is not clear, MahAwa became subject to 
the S&ltans of GAjarat. MadhAmiwati is the Sanscritized name of this 
town subsequent to a.d. 1400. The inscription in the Lakshmi Narayan 
temple at Mahuwa distinctly mentions the names of MahAwi as 
follows : — In the Satya YAg, Dharmdranya ; in the Dwdp&r YAg, Satyi 
mandir ; in the Treta Ydg, Vedbhuwan ; and in the Kali Yug, Moherak. 
The inscription in the Lakshmi Narayan temple at MahAwd dated Sam- 
vat 1500 (A.D. 1444), noticed above, speaks of Mahdwa, as MadhAma- 
wati. Mah&wd was a port of some trade under both the GAjardt Sflltdns 
and the Moghal Emperors. At the collapse, however, of the Moghal 
power in the eighteenth century, in about a.d. 1740, the Mahuwd 
Thdnahddr, a Kharodia Sipdhi by caste, became independent. Eleven 
years later, namely, in a.d. 1751, Mahftwd was conquered from the 
Kharedid by Viso Khasid and Misri Khasid, and in a.d. 1784 they 
were expelled by Thdkor Wakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar, since which 
time the town has remained a Bhavnagar possession. There is an old 
mosque at Mahdwa on the north side of the town outside the Bhddrod 
gate. In this is an inscription in Arabic dated Sftr San 826 in the 
reign of Sftltdn Ahmad of GAjarat, stating that this mosque was built 
by Malik Asar-Al-mftlk bin- Malik Jauhar. There are also some Jain 
temples of Samvat 1500, a.d. 1444. On the sea^shore between Katpflr 
and Nikol is an ancient temple of Bhavdni Mata, almost covered by the 
drifting sand. Pour fairs, attended by about 5,000 people, are held here 
'during the year, namely, on Chaitra Shftd 15th, Shrdvan Shftd 15th, 
Shrdvan Vad 30th, ishwin Shftd 15tb. The soil of Mahftwa is 
very fruitful, and mangoes are grown here equal, if not superior, to 
Bombay mangoes. There are two gardens at Mahftwa where the betel 
vine is cultivated. The branching palmyra, or Ravana Tid, grows 
here. The Darbdr has a large plantation of cocoauuts and other trees 
here, covering a space of about 1,500 acres, which is watered by irriga- 
tion channels. There are 1 70,000 cocoanut trees alone, and altogether 
about 340,000 trees in all. There is a cotton steam press here belong- 
ing to the Bhavnagar Mills and Press Company, Limited. Many of the 
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MahAwfi merchants are both wealthy and enterprising. Foremost 
among these are Kliojah Manji Nathd and Khojah Devji 6fll6m Hftsaia 
among the Muhammadans, and Lavji Bhanji and Trimbak Jhina among 
the Hindfls. There is a Darbari bungalow here, and a good dispensary, 
and of late years the streets have been widened and a fine Darbari 
fjtdrd built. There is a good Anglo- Vernacular school here, and also 
a girls' school. 

The principal export trade of Mahflwa is cotton to Bombay. The 
principal import is timber, imported from Daman, Bassein, and Malabar. 
Grain is imported from Bombay and Karachi, and there is a miscel- 
laneous trade with Muscat, Aden, &c. Thore are some good turners 
in MahAwi, who manufacture cots (Dholias), cradles (Palnis), and many 
kinds of wooden toys. One or two of these men also work in ivory, 
and make little boxes, chess-men, etc., etc. Sftrmi or sulphuret of anti- 
mony is prepared at Mahftwa and exported to the neighbouring towns. 
The population of Mahflwa according to the Census of 1872 was 13,457 
souls. This figure increased to 13,704 only in 1881. Mahflwi is the 
head-quarters of the chief Revenue Officer of the district, and the district 
civil and criminal courts are also held here. There , is a good 
dharamsala here. There is a good light-house on a bluff commanding 
the Mahftw^ harbour and the Katp&r bay. The light is catoptric of 
the fourth order, and is situated 99 feet above high-water. 

The sea trade returns for the 12 years ending 1882, rose from 
£515,809, (Rs. 51,58,090) to £774,475, (Rs. 77,44,750). The principal 
exports last year were cotton worth £474,930, (Rs. 47,49,300) ; grain 
worth £10,430, (Rs. 1,04,300) ; wool worth £3,902, (Rs. 39,020) ; 
clarified butter worth £4,675, (Rs. 46,750). The chief imports in the 
same year were grain and seeds worth £39,493, (Rs. 3,94,930) ; 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, and dry fruits £6,489, (Rs. 64,890); sugar-cane 
and molasses £25,983, (Rs. 2,59,830) ; metals £4,519, (Rs. 45,190) ; 
piece-goods and yarn £17,124, (Rs. 1,71,240); timber £6,191, 
(Rs. 61,910) ; groceries and sundries £29,046, (Rs. 2,90,460). 

The annual average rain-fisJl at Mahflwa for the 13 years ending 1882 
was 22 inches and 2 cents. The highest fall in any one year being 
50-45 inches in 1878, and the lowest was 9*19 inches in 1871. The 
trade returns follow below : — 
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Mahuwi. 



Import. 



Year. 



Value. 



Bs. a. p. £ 8, d. 



Export. 



Year. 



Value. 



Bs. a. p. 



£ 8. d. 



1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 



17,50,504 4 

12,26,626 

19,65,748 4 

29,03,153 

28,79,411 

17,86,904 

21,52,122 

17,44,875 12 

21,23,013 12 

25,95,118 

29,87,763 8 

24^67,176 8 



176,050 8 


6 


1870-71 


122,662 12 





1871-72 


196,574 16 


6 


1872-73 


290,315 6 





1873-74 


287,941 2 





1874-76 


178,690 8 





1875-76 


215,212 4 





1876-77 


174,487 11 


6 


1877-78 


212,301 7 


6 


1878-79 


259,511 16 





1879-80 


298,776 7 





1880-81 


246,717 18 





1881-82 



25,40,254 
28,00,939 
31,92,347 
40,23,042 
89,33,889 
26,21,236 
25,81,894 
19,90,839 
28,28,442 
88,65,800 
43,50,045 
52,77,676 
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254,025 8 G 

230,093 18 

319,234 15 

402,304 5 

393,383 18 

262,128 12 

258^89 3 

199,068 18 6 

282,844 4 9 

386,530 1 

435,004 10 

627,757 12 



42. MlNDwi — ^Is a village of the Trapaj parganah under Bhavnagar, 
and is situated about 26 miles south of that town, and about 2 miles 
to the west of the sea-shore. It is said to have been called Mindhav- 
gadh in ancient times. When Sidhraj Jayasingh visited Sihor and 
built the Brahma KAnda at that place La Oohil is reputed to have 
been one of his followers. From Sihor, Sidhraj visited the sea coast^ and 
came amongst other places to Mandwfi. On a certain day the waves 
were very violent and the sea much agitated, at this time Sidhrij had 
gone down to the sea-shore attended by several horsemen. The horse- 
men said among themselves, ** He would be a brave man who would ride 
a hundred yards into the sea on a day like this.'' One of the horsemen 
said in fan, ** There is no race so loyal and gallant as the Gohil, one of 
them might do it, but no one else would dare to do so.** Another re- 
plied, **The Gohil race is brave indeed, but their bravery shows itself 
chiefly in boastings in the market place, there is no RajpAt who would 
throw away his life for such a trifle as this." On hearing this hi 
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Gohil placed his hand on his moustache and bade them all farewell and 
urged his horse into the ocean. The following bardic lines allude to 
" this :— 

II HUi\ii fR^r ir^ II ?% <i"iKN II 
II ^ti^ ^^^ wnfr ^^ II Hi^ 'iO^iHR II 

A disputo arose at Mandhaygadh, 
Rdnas and Bais witnessed it. 
Laji mounted his horse, 
And the MarA entered the sea. 

On seeing this all applauded his bravery. Just then a larger wave 
than ordinary overwhelmed La Gohil and his gallant steed^ and they 
were drowned, at which all the bystanders were much grieved. They 
then returned to the village, and Sidr&j performed the funeral cere- 
monies of La Gohil. Just then Bawo Adho, La Gohil^s Charan, to 
whom he had promised his horse, arrived and asked for the animal 
which had been promised him. His men replied^ '^The horse has been 
drowned with its master, but L4 Gohil ere he went on his last ride 
told us to give you any other of his horses you might prefer. Choose, 
tl^erefore, whichever of his horses you like best.*' The Charan replied, 
"I will take no other horse than that which hi Gohil promised me,*' 
80 saying he went to the Soa-shore and fasted and adjured La Gohil to ful- 
fil his promise. After three days* fast La Gohil appeared to him in a dream, 
and besought him to let him rest in peace, but the Charan was immove- 
r able. Li the morning La GohiTs silver opium box fell in the Charan*s 
lap, but the Charan hurled it back in the sea. Next day hH Gohil issued 
from the sea in person and endeavoured to persuade the Charan to depart ; 
but when he wouid not consent, he produced the horse and offered it to him . 
The Ch&ran, however, said that he could not accept it thus, as people would 
laugh at him and say that he had been unable to fast and had procured a 
horse from elsewhere. He therefore ckdjured L6 Gohil to come to the vil- 
lage Chor£, and give it him there in the sight of all men. L6 Gohil consent- 
ed on condition that the Ghiran should go in front and promised that 
he would follow him, but begged the Charan not to look round, as then 
he would be unable to proceed farther. The Charan proceeded until 
close to the village, when feeling doubtful whether La Gohil were 
following him, he looked round and L& Gohil at once stood still, and 
there in sight of all men gave the Charan the horse. He then became 
invisible. The following bardic verses praise hi Gohil's prowess:— 
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It ^ JtiTw fT^^ ^yRTii wrfr ^3T ^5r^ ii 
II 'q^q* ^ ^'RPT II ^rg? qr frrrcJ^ ^J^ ii 
II JTrrram?: mw: ii rr^^RT j^ yai^r ii 
II q?:«mcft qpft^ ii wrr ^^^rsTrsr ii 
II sTR?^ qn^prr ^t^jt ii ^tprt #^ ^rr^^rr ii 
II ^rpnr ^TR ^rpn ^rtt ii «t^ ^^ ^*r ^^rr ii 

Oh La Gohil, you have this day much increased the fame of your clan, 
Powerful one ! you mounted your horse, you alone ^ Gohil, , 

ventured 
Into the midst of ocean, you went ! obstinate king. 
You attained supreime felicity, you crown of the heads of heroes, 
You returned, you generous one, true to your promise, and gave 

your own horse. 
Your name and deeds are such that they are immoveably fixed as 
the Pole Star. 
Sidhraj caused a small shrine to bo erected to Mahadev at the spot 
where La Gohil plunged into the sea, but now the Mahadev alone 
remains, the temple having long since fallen into ruins. Sweet water 
issues from springs in several places below highwater mark in thie same 
way as, though on a smaller scale than, at Mithi Virdi. There used to be 
a large tank called the Sar, about a mile east of the village, but it has 
burst its banks, and its bed is now cultivated, but is still known as the 
Sar. There is a ruined fort at Mandwa. Formerly Grasias lived here, 
bub now the village is inhabited by BharwSds and Kolis. The popula- 
tion of Mandwa according to the Census of 1872 was 256, and accord- 
ing to that of 1 881, 239 souls. 

43. MiTiYiiii. — This place appears formerly to have been of some 
little importance, and to have been held by different tribes at different 
periods. The remains of the fort show that its defences were good. 
It is situated 10 miles south-west of Kflndld and 69 miles south of 
Bhavnagar, and had a population of 488 souls according to the Census 
of 1872. This fell to 359 in 1881, owing to the famine of 1878-79. 
Tradition says that Mitiyala was first a holding of tho Wilis. Next, 
bardic poetry represents Mokhera to have overrun the country as far 
as this. It next appears to have passed into the hands of the ^otilas^ 
and to have been conquered from them by Mundhraj Khuman in a.d. 
1480. The celebrated Loma Khftmin is said to have been a descend- 
ant of this Mflndhraj in the fifth generation. As he was treacherously 
put tp death by the Jdm in about a.d. 1620, this would confirm tho 
date of the conquest of Mitiyali. But this so-called conquest appears 
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to have been a mere raid, and the Khftm&ns do not appear to have 
settled there. But it mast be borne in mind in all historical acx^onnts 
of this part of the country, that in those days one vast unbroken ex- 
panse of forest covered the whole of this portion of the province extending 
from the Khokhra Hills to farther west even than Ajib and Malia* 
These small towns and forts in the forest are unnoticed in almost all 
revenue accounts of the province, and neither KAndla nor Mitiydla are 
mentioned either in tho Ain-i-Akbari, or what is more singular, not 
even in the Mirafc-i-Ahmadi. Mitiydld was probably a Musalm^n 
thanah daring the Muhammadan period, and was on the decay of that 
power occupied by the Khasids, a predatory tribe of Kolis, who made 
themselves very formidable by their raids and warlike forays. In 
about A.D. 1720 Samat KhAmdn was established «.t Kftndla; Vijo 
Khasio attacked him and endeavoured to compel him to pay pil, but 
Sdmat KhAman contrived to repulse his first attack. Apprehensive^ 
however, of a second, he hastened to seek protection from Vira Wala 
of Jetpftr, who promised to aid him, and came in person to Kflndld 
with a strong force. In the meantime Vijo lOiasio further incensed 
the whole Kdthi tribe by slaying Wald MdnsAr of Sdnthli in a raid 
near Wasawad. Wala Mansftr was universally beloved by the Kathis > 
and the Khdchars also joined, and sent a contingent to attack Mitiyald. 
These forces assembled at Kiindla, whither Vijo Khasio, who was 
ignorant of their preparations, sent Shawa Khasia at the head of a 
troop of horse to collect the arrears of pal or bring Samat as a prisoner 
to Mitiydla. But he found the KhAmans too strong, and the Khasias 
were worsted. The Kdthis now resolved to destroy the Khasias^ and 
Vird Wdla obtained the aid of a Maratha army then (about a.d. 1725-26) 
marching through the province. After a brief but hot fight Mitiydla 
was stormed, and Vijo Khasio slain. Shawd Khasio endeavoured to flee 
into the hill, but was overtaken, and killed in a pass, called after him 
to this day Shawa's Pass, or Shawdno Gilo. After this MitiydU fell 
under the KhAmans, and remained nnder them until the conquest of 
KAndla by Thakor Wakhatsinghji of Bhdvnagar in a.d. 1790. The 
Mitiydld hills are a portion of the Gir forest, and the highest peak is 
over 1,000 feet high. About 7,000,000 lbs. of grass are annually pro- 
duced in these hills. 

44, MoLDi. — This village belongs to the KAndli parganah, and is 
situated about 5 miles to the east of that town, and about 60 miles to the 
south-west of Bh^vnagar. According to the Census of 1872 the popula- , 
tion was 1,127, but in 1881 had increased to 1,9,62 souls. The soil of 
Moldi is very fertile, and has lately been all taken up for cultivation, 
which may account for the increase in population. The soil is specially 
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favourable Tor cottoa, and tte plants are both tall and branched and 
stand some seven or eight feet high. Cotton requires four pickings in 
the season here, and the average yield per acre in a good season is 
about 320 lbs. There is a large grass preserve (vid) close to Moldi of 
which the Jhinjhwa grass is very sweet, and the milk of both the cows 
and buffaloes of Moldi is of excellent quality. A story is told about 
the sweetness of the Moldi grass to this effect : Some Charans of the 
Pauchal, who were dealers in grain, happened to visit Moldi and 
purchased a large quantity of grain in the neighbourhood. Tbey then 
loaded their animals and placed a quantity of Jhinjhwa grass 
beneath their packs. Then they set out for Marwar, and when they 
reached Pali, they alighted and sold their grain to a wealthy Wanii 
merchant. This merchant had a very beautiful wife. She put a straw 
of the Jhinjhwa grass in her mouth and chewed it and then smiled. Her 
husband, who was standing by, asked her why she smiled. She begged 
him not to press her to tell, but he insisted. Finally she told him that 
in a previous incarnation she had been a doe antelope, and had been used 
to graze in the lands of Moldi, and that the grass there was specially 
sweet. When she put the straw in her mouth, she at once recognized 
the flavour of the Moldi grass. Her husband questioned the merchants, 
and they confirmed her statement that the grass came from Moldi. She, 
however, after telling her husband this, fell down and died. 

Formerly the water at Moldi used to be very brackish, and people 
were obliged to go to a stream more than two miles distant both for 
drinking water and to water their cattle. But in Samvat 1920 the late 
Chief of Bhavnagar constructed a good tank here, and good wells con- 
taining sweet water have been dug, so that the villagers have now no 
discomfort as to the water-supply. Formerly so great was the difficulty 
in obtaining sweet water, that a bardic poem in praise of Moka 
Khdman of Moldi ends with the following couplet: — 

II HT^i ^^JTR II argd" ^rr^ irr ii 
« ^nl ^^ ^TR II 7Pr7 qfhrr ^r^ m ii 

Oh guest come not late to Moldi, 

Eat as much as you choose, but ask not for drinking water. 

45. MonpOb. — This village is situated about 20 miles north of Mahft- 
wa and 16 miles west of Talaj5. The population had reached to 944 in 
1872, but sunk to 765 in 1881, owing to the famine of 1878-79. The 
village is held by the Khasids, a tribe of Mers or Kolis who claim their 
descent from Visoji, son of Ranoji and grandson of Sejakji Gohil, the 
founder of the Gohil principalities of Bhavnagar, Palitina and L^thi. 
17 B 
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Visoji settled at Kbas, and married the daughter of Dhandh Mer, the 
Bija of Dhandhiikd^ and his descendants were called Khasias after the 
name of the village. The Khasias remained for many generations ai 
Khas^ and point to 15 generations from Visoji, when Arjanji II. 
emigrated to the neighbourhood of Mitiyal^ early in the 18th oentary. 
The generations of the main line are as follows ;— - 

Visoji, 

I 
Jasoji. 

KTiengarjir 

R^imalji. 

Vijoii I. 

Noghanji, 

I 

Himoji, 

Mmbhoji, 

SArobhai, 

Bhojoji. 

Warsoji. 

Arjanji I. 

Sangoji. 

MAffalji. 

Arjanji II. 



Vijoji IL 
Viso. 
Hamin 



Misri. 

I 
Jaso« 

Khimo, 

Samat, 

I 
Sadftl. 



It seems that the Khasias were driven from their ancient seat by the 
Khachar Kathis, and they appear since to have prosecuted their feud 
with all the Kathi tribes. After Vijo Khasia had succeeded his father. 
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ArJADJi, he appears to bave driven the Khflm^a Kathis from Mitiyala, 
and to have made himself very formidable. The bards say of him : — 

II sirraft ^^ui^ ^nr— ii jttojt'^t ^r«^ ii 

O VijS, having vanquished your enemies, 
You made the Chdnchfii Gir a bare plain. 
You made the K^&this like crows, 
They flew away leaving their nests. 

But the Khasids' residence at Mitiyal^ was very short. Vija Khasia 
became so daring a robber, and excited the hostility of the entire K&thi 
tribe so fiercely, that finally they combined against him, and with the aid 
of a Mar&tha army expelled the Khasi&s from Mitiyal£,Yijo himself beiug 
slain in the battle. During his stay at Mitiy&l^ he had killed M^nsAr 
Wala of Santhli and S&mat Wala of Bagasra, and made forays into all 
the neighbouring country. After a time, however, the Khftmdns slowly 
recovered many of their possessions, and most prominent amongst them 
was Kinthad Khflm4n. Nevertheless even he dreaded Vijo's prowess. 
The bards say the following verse referring to this : — 

II SFPT* r^ ^ II 

W # ^% ^^ II 

II «^i?r'ff«'#9rii 
II ^«Tpflr vi ^ II 

Kanthad speak gently. 

Lest Vijo should hear you. 

The Khasii will strip you of your skin 

Down from your head to your feet. 

Indeed had the Kathis not all united and obtained MarfithS aid, it 
seems doubtful if they would ever have succeeded in expelling the 
KhasiSs. Another bardic verse given below alludes to the fighting at 
Mitiy£a and Bagasrd. In this the war is compared to a wedding, and 
the battle fields to a bridal pavilion (Mandwi) thus: — 

II «ftcT^^ m«tr II 
II ^mt ^RT 

II ^i^^r 3THcf ^vrr II 
ii?^WJrcr%#^ii 
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One MaiidwS is at Mitalgadh, and the other one at Bagasra, 
The entire world is the bridal party, the bridegrooms are Siraat* 
and Vijo, 

After their expulsion from Mitiyila the Khasi^s made their way 
towards MahAwa, and Misri Khasia eventually conquered that town 
from theKharedid SipShis, who were the thanahdars of the place. Misri 
Khasia bestowed Wdghnagar on Hamir Khasii, son of his brother, 
Vijo. At Misri Khasia's death he was succeeded by his son Jasa Khasia. 
Jasd Khasia had a quarrel with Gopalji Survaiyi of Ddthu, and finally 
they came to blows. A fight took place and Gopalji Survaiyi was 
defeated. He was so ashamed at this defeat that he relinquished the 
use of his sword, and declared he would never touch it or use it again. 
At this time a Gh&ran, named Mdklo LunOy who happened to be at 
Dathfi by way of comforting and inspiriting Gopilji, uttered the 
following verses :— • 

l| W^ ^fT^m W^ II 

II 5 ^rl^ ^m «r^ ii 

II Wt HlH^ KT^ II 
II JK^Tcf 5 JTRT^^ II 

Even the fish of the river Mfflan 
Are dried up and become withered. 
On the head of the descendants of Mogal, 
You are thundering^ oh Gopalia. 

11 SF^^ sffhTT wnt II 
W^ur srfN" 5r FPT II 
II q^r ^q- rt w^ rnr ii 

II ifRT^J^ft WTR^r II 

The deeds done by Krishna^ 
If done by men show no weakness. 
One day even Hari fled 
From Gokal^ oh Gopalia. 

On this Gopdiji resumed his sword, and vowed he would live only to 
exterminate the Khasife. When Jas& Khasid heard that MMo Charan 
had been inciting Gopalji to fight with him, he gave his men orders to 
pot him to death wherever he might be found. Mnlo was therefore much 

• This S4mat is Samat KhOmia of KOndli. 
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alarmed and resolved to seek Jasa*s protection. He accordingly went 
to Mahftw/lin disguise, and going in front of Jasa Khasia's house at day- 
break he sang the following verse : — 

It ^5iw 3Trn^ w^ II 
n flT^cTT^K^rs^R II 
II en: 5r efi" ^^ , . II 
II ^^^1 TRT ^»r 3TFr II 

Jasa, consider you. 

However much people may annoy you, 

Neverfcheless leave not your noble conduct, 

The habits of nobility are known only to the noble. 

Jasa was so pleased with this verse, that he not only forgave the 
Charan, but gave him a handsome present. Hamir Khasia's son was 
murdered by a Wadbala (sword-grinder) of Mahftwd. Hamir entreated 
his uncle to surrender the murderer, but Jasfi refused, saying he would 
keep the man a prisoner in Mahiiwfi. This much enraged Hamir, who 
resolved to be avenged on his uncle, Jasa. 

When Jasa perceived that Hamir would compel him to surrender the 
murderer, he told the Wadhald to secretly make his escape, and he did 
so. When Hamir heard that Jasa had suffered his criminal to escape, he 
went to meet Gopalji Survaiyfi, who was maternal under of Thikor 
Wakhatsinghji of Bh^vnagar, and he and Gopalji pursuaded the 
Thikor to attack Mahflwa. Wakhatsinghji attacked MahAwa accord- 
ingly with a large force, and utterly routed the Khasias and conquered 
the town. The Khasias then fled to the Gir forest, but after some in- 
effectual raids they made peace with the Thakor. Hamir Khasia, when 
he found the Bhavnagar Darbar installed at Mahuwd, joined Jasa Khasia 
in the Gir, and made peace with him. Waghnagar was in the mean- 
time conquered by Bhavnagar. When peace was made between the 
Darbar and the Khasias, the Thakor granted Monp4r and twelve 
villages to Jasa's son, Khimo Khasii, and 10 villages to Hamir Khasia. 

Sadftl Khasia, grandson of Khimo Khasia commenced a career of out- 
lawry by associating with dacoits and other bad characters and plunder- 
ing the Shrawak temples at Palitdnd. Afterwards he went into out- 
lawry against Bhavnagar, and afber a long career of rapine and violence 
was captured in 1840 in a village under Una, and was sentenced to 10 
years^ rigorous imprisonment in the Ahmadab&d Jail. His Gras was 
confiscated, excepting the villages of Jamb&ra and ChAna, which were 
allotted to his sons^ Jalam and Hamir, and it was also stipulated that 
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should he survive his imprisonment he should enjoy MonpAr for life. 
He did survive his imprisonment and lived at Monpflp till his death. 

46. MoHOTA KhokharX — Is situated about 12 miles south-east of 
Sihor, and about 15 miles south of Bhdvnagar on the western side of the 
Khokhara Hills, at the foot of which lies the village. It appears in former 
times, after the conquest of Gfljarfit by Alagh Khan^ to have been the 
site of a small thSnah, subordinate to the great one at Palitdna. The 
name of the Pdlitana thanahdar was Rahib Khdn bin Sahib Khan^ but 
this officer was assassinated by his Kamdar or minister to whom the 
extraordinary name of Mem Gadhflkfi is given. This person is said to 
have usurped the thanahdari of Pdlitana, and to have given Khokhara to 
his brother-in-law, Ghori PirA. Pirft strengthened the thanah by a fort 
called after him Gudh Ghoriya. Mokheraji Gohil conquered Khokhara 
from him, and for some time resided in the neighbouring hill, whence 
he was wont to issue forth and ravage the country. PirA's tomb is at 
Mohotd Khokhard on a hillock close to the village. It is said that when 
Mokheraji went to Piram that he left his sister at Khokhara to take care 
of his property, and was wont to light a beacon fire on Piram every night 
to assure his sister of his safety, but one night the beacon was blown 
out ere his sister^s man had climbed the hill to look towards Piram- 
When the man returned and reported that no light could be seen, his 
sister made sure of his death and killed herself. Mokheraji on hearing 
of this returned to Khokhara and performed the funeral ceremonies of 
his sister, and taking all his property with him to Piram, he remained 
there, and thence conquered Gogha. Afterwards in the time of Thakor 
Visoji of Sihor, Viroji, his brother, had a son named Wachhoji who did 
the Chief good service. On this account he received the two villages 
of Khokh&ra and Kanad. One of his descendants named Moniji wrote 
over lialf of Khokhara in a.d. 1811 to the British Government, and the 
village is now included in the Gogh&barah parganah of the Ahmaddbad 
Colleotorate. 

47. NioDHANiBji. — This village is about 12 miles south of Bhfivnagar 
and about 9 or 10 miles south-west of Goghd^ on the northern bank of 
the Maleshwari River, close to its j unction with the Bhadina stream. The 
ancient name of !Ndgdhanib& was Nagdhwanid. The origin of this name 
is said to be derived from a huge cobrd (or Nag) of the race of the 
famous BhAjio Nag, which gave its name to the fort of BhAj. This 
N£g resided in a hillock called the Ndgdhar close to the village. Certain 
stones have been erected there in its honour, and these are worshipped 
on the Nag Panchami, that is to say on the 5th of the dark half of the 
month of Shrawan. Formerly the Ndg is reputed to have once every 
year appeared in person to. his worshippers, and to have bestowed much 
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wealth on the Nagmagas.* It is said that a certain snake-catcher resided 
in the temple of the Khodiar mother, south of the Nagdh^r. This man 
had a very beautifal daughter well acquainted with magic and incanta- 
tions. The snake-catcher, who himself was learned in magic, went ono 
day to the Nagdhar and compelled the Ndg by the force of his incanta- 
tions to issue forth from his hole, but he at once bit the snake- catcher, 
who immediately died. But when his daughter heard of this, she was 
greatly angered, and proceeding to the N&gdh^r she commanded the 
Nig to come forth. So powerful were her charms that the Nag came 
out in a submissive attitude. She then asked him wherefore he had 
slain her father. The Ndg replied that her father had woken him 
out of a sound sleep, and hence he had bitten him in anger. Then the 
girl said, ^'I will consume you to ashes by my magic in revenge for the 
death of my father.^' So saying she commenced to use charms and 
incantations. The NSg becoming helpless besought her for mercy 
and promised to restore her father to life and to bestow on them much 
wealth. She therefore ceased to torment him. He then robtored her 
father to life, at which she fell at his feet and adored him. The Nag 
was so delighted at this that he uttered a great shout (dhvani) and said 
to her, " You have pleased me much, for you are very wise, and I promise 
you that you shall lead a very happy life, and further be married 
to the Chief of Mandwfi/' Afterwards she married this Chief and ever 
after the village was called Nagdvanibd, since corrupted into Nagdhanib^ 
This village was looted by the Khumans of Kundla under Jogidas 
Khum^in in about a.d. 1826. The population of Nagdhaniba according 
to the Census of 1872 was 294, and according to that of 1881, 213 souls. 
43. NingIlX. — This is a village of the Gadhra parganah, and is situ- 
ated on the Keri River, at a distance of about 9 miles south of Gadhrd, 
and 39 miles west of Bhdvnagar. According to the Census of 1872 the 
population of Ningala was 1,600 souls, but fell to 1,828 in 1881 after the 
famine of 1878-79. The village is said to have been first populated by 
Arsi Wdla, son of Bbhal Wilo of Walii. He received it in grds from 
Wald. His descendants wrote over a large portion of the village to 
Bhavnagar in Sam vat 1841 (a.d. 1785) retaining their gharkhed and a 
share in the gdmait produce. There are still Walas in Ningald. 
This village is a station on the main line of the Bhavnagar Wadhwan 
Railway. There is an old temple of the Bhidbhanjan Mahadev at this 
village, said to have been founded at the first establishment of the 
village. A subordinate Revenue Officer, with certain criminal powers^ 
also resides here. There was in ancient times a large lake near this 
place called the Pandra TaUo, now silted up. 

* Snake* cbarmers. 
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49. NOGHANWADA.R — Is aboufc 32 miles south-west of Bhavnagar and 
15 miles south of Umrala. According to the Census of 1872 it had a 
population of 1,126 souls, which increased to 1,400 according to the 
Census of 1881. It is situated on the high road from Bhavruagar to 
KftndU. Owing to its proximity to the Pdlitfind frontier it was for- 
merly the headquarters of a Mahdl or revenue sub-division, as well the 
chief seat of the district civil and criminal courts. But in the re- 
distribution of districts in Mr. PercivaPs time, a change was made, 
and Noghanwadar is now the headquarters of only a subordinate 
Revenue Official with certain criminal powers. There is a good taldo 
here, the well-water not being good. There is also a post office, 

50. PAnch TalXvdX. — This village is the chief village of the Pdnch 
Talavda Tapa under the Lilia parganah, and is situated about twelve 
miles to the north-east of Lilia. In 1872 the population amounted to 
1,182, and in 1881 to 1,404 souls. The village is locally very famous for 
the excellent ornis (sowing drills) made here, and cultivators from a 
distance of over a hundred miles will come to Panch TalivJa to pur- 
chase ornis. The village contains well-to-do merchants and cultivators, 
and some of the latter trade on their own account. There is a good 
darbSri official residence (Dtdri) here, and it is the headquarters of 
subordinate Revenue and Police Officials. The resident Grasids are of 
the Khuman tribe. The village derives its name from its five tanks, 
namely, (1) the Mohota Talao close to the village. (2) The Orii Talao 
to the north. (3) The Khara Talao to the west. {4 and 5) The 
Bagthald and Bhalda Talaos to the east of the village. It is said that 
in former times there were some PaliwAl Brahmans living at Velawadar, 
a few miles south of Panch Talavda, one of whom had a very beautiful 
daughter. The Thdnahdar of Palitand happened to see her, and de- 
manded her of her father in marriage. The father was unable to 
prevent the marriage, but committed suicide with grief. The Thanah- 
i&r however married her, and had two sons by her. One of these sons 
was afterwards made Foujdar of Sorath, and as his uncle lived at Panch 
Tal&vdd, he enlarged the Mohota Talao and built up its sides with 
masonry. He is also credited with having built a shrine to the Pfinch 
Pir or five saints, who are supposed to preside over the destinies of the 
village. Also the shrine of Pancheshwar Mahadeva close to that of the 
Panch Pir is attributed to him. 

51. PiTNi. — This village is the chief one of the tapa of the same 
name, and belongs to the Bot^d parganah under Bhavnagar. It is situ- 
ated about 20 miles E. S.-E. of Bot&d, and is in close proximity to the 
Gtoghi Dhandhilkd made road. According to the Census of 1 872 it had a 
population of 1,173 souls, which however sank to 1,018 in 1881, conse- 
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quent on the ikmine of 1878-79. Patoa is principally famous for the kharo 
or soda found in its lands. Water mixed with this soda will, it is said, 
cook grain very expeditiously and well, and it is actually used for this 
purpose by the inhabitants of Patni and the neighbouring villages. It 
is also used in other native cookery, by washermen in gashing clothes 
and in the preparation of kankA or red powder used for making the 
forehead caste marks. It is largely exported to Bombay. There is an 
official residence here, and a subordinate Revenue and Police Officer 
have their head-quarters here. There is also a vernacular school. 
There is a deserted village site called Pawathi in the northern portion 
of the Patn^ lands, about a mile and a half distant from the village. 
Here is a small shrine of the.Nilkanth Mihddeva, and a fair is held 
at it on the last day of the dark half of the month of Shravan yearly. 

52. PipkIli. — This is a prosperous village situated on the River 
Rangholi, about 3i miles south of Umrala, and 25 miles west of 
Bhivnagar. The population according to the Census of 1872 was 762 
souls, but diminished to 697 in 1881, owing to the mortality in the 
famine of 1878-79. It was originally the site of a Muhammadan thanafa, 
and probably was a connecting link between the great military posts 
of Loliana and Pdlit^nd. A fine minaret is still standing, as is the old 
fortified post on the banks of the Rangholi. Piprdli belongs to Bhayad 
of Ldthi, but has passed under Bhdvnagar power. It would seem, from 
the date on a pdlyo or monumental stone at this place, probable that 
Piprali was first conquered by the Muhammadans in Samvat 1546, a.d. 
1490. It seems from the inscription on a monumental stone that 
Piprdli was then called Vabhihinagar. The inscription is to the memory 
of Rfit Heme, who was killed while rescuing the village cattle. Two other 
palyas of the same year, i.e., A.n. 1490, bear inscriptions in memory of 
Rats M^nu and Rasal of the Parmar race. The celebrated Lomo 
Khilmau of Kherdi is said to have tried to establish a thanah of his 
here, but unsuccessfully. But later on, at the close of the eighteenth 
century a.d., a Kdtfai named Lftnd Manjarifi is said to have held the 
place till expelled by Thakor Sahib Wakhatsingji of Bhavnagar. There 
is a curious story told about tWo sisters who were very much attached 
to each other, and were, it is said, married to the thinahddrs of Loliana 
and Piprdli, respectively • consequently each night a torch was waved 
from the Loliund and Piprali minarets respectively as a mutual signal 
that all was well. But one night in the rains the torch on the Piprdli 
minaret was immediately extinguished by the rain and wind. When the 
sister at Loliana saw no torch as usual, she despaired of her sister's 
life, and cast herself headlong from the minaret and was dashed to 
pieces. Piprali is about ten miles from Lolidud as the crow flie.s aud 

16 B 
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both minarets are lofty, so that a torch wonid be risible from oae to 
the other. There is a good tank at Piprili. The foundations of the old 
thanah fort are still visible. It seems probable that Hit is a contrac- 
tion of Rawat {Rds Maldf New Edition, Note at page 429). 

53. PifAwXo. — This small hamlet is situated on the east bank of the 
Jholapdri Biver; the old port or bandar of Pipawao is about one mile 
soath of the Tillage on the Devrapfiri creek. The hamlet is said to have 
been foanded by one Pipa Bhagat, an ascetic of some little local fame, 
and hence named after him. The population according to the Census 
of 1872 was 122 souls, but increased to 188 in 1881. The Barbar have 
lately established a good bandar at the Motapit creek, about 3^ miles 
from £athiwadar, and three miles from the old bandar of E^thiwadar, 
and about two milcB from the bandar of Pipawao. This promises to be 
an excellent port as trade increases. Pipawao is connected with 
Eundla by a good made road. The Trade returns follow below; — 

Tipiwao. 



iMron. 


KXPOKT. 


Year. . 


Talae. 


Tear* 


Tahie. 


Be. a. p. 


£ «. <i. 


Be. a. y, 

• 


£ 9. d. 


1870^71 
1871-72 
1872.78 
1878-74 
1874-75 
187676 
1876-77 
1877-78 


71,146 
75,460 
86,954 
88,560 
44,779 
65,886 
86,899 8 
67,792 


7,114 10 
7,546 
8,695 8 
8,258 
4,477 18 

6.688 12 

8.689 18 1 
6,779 4 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 
1878-74 
1874-76 
1876-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 


6,000 

776 

12,800 

16,754 

8,708 

8,864 

2,711 

648 


600 

77 12 

1,280 

1,675 8 

370 6 

886 6 

271 2 

64 16 



2^ot«.— Since 1878.79 the trade retaros of Pip&wfio and Kathiwadar, (Dflngar port) 
are prepared in one statement. 

54. RiiDi.— The village of Raidi is situated abont 20 miles sonth of 
Kftndla. The population according to the Census of 1872 was 211, and 
according to that of 1881, 216 soob. The River Midi, which rises in 
the Koelidhdr Hill, in the Gir, flows to the east of the village. It i» 
said that a grandson of MAndhrfij Kbdim&n named HarsAr^ possessed lie 
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village of Raidi in about Samvat 1740 (a.d. 1684). At that time there 
was a large town called Methdla belonging to the Ward Babrias^ close 
to lUidi. Its ruined site is still distinguishable^ and it bears the marks 
of having been formerly a large town. It is about a mile and a half to 
the south-west of Bdidi. There was enmity between the Khftmans and 
Warfts. Now it so happened that the Ward Chief of MethiU had 
recently married, and his bride was on her way to Methdli. When 
the bridal party reached Raidi, they halted to put on their wedding 
garments. HarsAr Kh&m&n was informed that the bride of the War& 
was very beautiful, so he collected his men and made a sadden attack 
on the bridal party. Most of the attendants were slain, and the bride's 
chariot was driven to HarsAr Khikmdn's house, who took possession of 
her with much joy. When the Warfts of Methala heard of this outrage 
they collected their kinsfolk and friends and attacked Rdidi. But they 
were worsted and driven back to Methala, which place the Kh&man 
entered with them, and soon expelled them thence. The following 
bardic verses commemorate this event : — 

II ^ +jd1^r ^'W^ II 

II m^os^ ?nT «i* II 
II ^K^ Trtt^^wr® II 
II '^ ^^ ?T^ ?f II 

Warfts, KotiWs and Dhankhras, 
Listen all of you. 
The hero who subdued Methala, 
He has kept the wife of the WarA. 

After the loss of Methali the War4s went to Babriawar and collected 
a large force composed, it is said, of men of the 72 Babria tribes, and 
marched against Methala, but the Khflmans, who were aware of their 
movements, were quite ready to defend their new conquest. A severe 
conflict ensued, but the Babrias were again defeated, and the Khdimans 
retained their possessions. The following bardic verses celebrate the 
prowess of Harsflr KhAman in this fight:— 

II irg^ '^wr^ pr, ^rm* 5^ arer 11 
II ^i^ 5ro5 qrf^ 5r^, in: 5fi% sfrerer 11 

HarsAr proved himself at Methala 

To be like a massive fortress suppressing the foe. 

The force of the 72 tribes availed not. 

Let them sigh in vain at their loss. 
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This was the cnlminating point of the fortune of the Khumans of 
Raidi, for they in common with the Khflmans of Kundia, &c., were soon 
after driven out by the Khasias and Methila. was laid waste. How- 
ever after a time the KhAmans expelled the Khasias and endeavoured 
to re-populate Methala, but wete unable to do so, although they suc- 
ceeded in re-populating R^idi. During the Wigher outbreak a large 
force was kept at Raidi by the Bhdvnagar Darbar to prevent any of the 
outlaws entering BhSvnagar territory, and they succeeding in effecting 
their purpose, and not an outlaw crossed the frontier. There is a 
singular custom at R6idi and in the neighbourhood. In Novembei' and 
December the villagers examine the bors* on the bushes, and if they 
are red in colour, a good season is prognosticated, and vice versa. 

55. RIjpOrX. — This village is situated on the high road from 
Bhdvnagar to Sihor, at a distance of ten miles from the former, and four 
miles from the latter town. The population by the Census of 1872 was 
315 soulsi but increased in 1861 to 394. It is situated on the bank of 
the Khodiari River. Its quarries supply excellent stone, which is 
largely used for building purposes at Bhavnagar and elsewhere. Near 
Rajp&r^ is a temple dedicated to the Khodiy&r mother who is much 
respected by the Gohils, and the fish in the river near her sbrine are 
unmolested and exceedingly tame. 

56. RLstthL — This flourishing town belongs properly to Babriawar, 
It is about 71 miles south-west of Bhavnagar, and about 22 miles west 
of MahAwS, and lies on the bank of the Ghdnivelo River. It is situated 
close to the Rdjanio Hill, and henoe is said to have derived its name of 
Rajftli. The population according to the Census of 1872 was 3,494 
souls, but increased to 3,690 in 1881. The town was founded in a.d. 
1759 by Dasa Dhankra, and speedily rose to importance from its 
commanding position. At present it is a place of great trade, and is 
one of the centres whence Babriawar is supplied with grain and other 
necessaries. The Rdjill4 building stone is of excellent quality, and has 
been largely used of late years, both at Bhavnagar itself, and at other 
places within the State limits. It is the bead- quarters of a Revenue 
Official, who has also certain criminal powers. There is a post office at 
RijAld.- This town and DAngar are the principal feeders of the Pip^- 
wdo bandar. R^jdla is connected with Kiindla by a good made road^ 
from which town it is about 28 miles distant. It was conquered by 
Thakor Wakbatsinghji at the close of the last century, and has ever 
since remained in possession of the Bhavnagar State. The merchants 
of R^jiila are rich and enterprising, and the principal houses ai 

• The bor or ber is the fruit of Zizyphus Jujuba, also called the lote tree. 
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Maliftv^a and Kilnclla have branches here. The export trade consists 
chiefly of cotton and building stone, and the imports of grain, timber, 
and cotton piece goods. The workmanship of the RajMa goldsmiths 
is locally highly esteemed. About seven or eight miles north-east of 
RajAla lies the long hill called the Babriadhar. This dhdr or hill is 452 
feet high at its south-west limit, and 569 feet high at its north-east 
point. It is about 4^ miles long, and is covered with low jungle. 
Till about 25 years ago, it was a favourite haunt of the lion. . The 
village of Babriadhar lies at its foot at the north-east extremity, and 
Barbatana at its south-west point. There is a rough stone fort and a 
tank on the summit of the hill. The hill forms a striking object in the 
landscape. 

57. Ranp^r. — This town in the British district of Dhandhflkfi forms a 
separate mahal or sub-division. The town lies on the northern bank of 
the Bhadar River. But it is here mentioned as being an ancient Gohil 
capital. It is about 20 miles west of Dhandhiika, is situated in north 
latitude 22®21' and east longitude 75*^46', and was founded by Rdnoji 
Gohil, the son of Sejakji. The population according to the Census of 
1872 was 5,796 souls. RanpAr was founded about the close of the 13th 
century a.d. Though Ranoji appears to have himself resided at Ranpftr, 
his son Mokheraji continued to live at SejakpAr about twenty miles 
to the north-west. But the Qohils were expelled from Ranpflr early 
in the fourteenth century and Ranoji was slain. Sejakpftr was also 
shortly afterwards conquered. RdnpAr became, under the Muhammad- 
ans, a post of great importance as commanding the pass over the Bhal 
into the DhandAk^ districts, by which the marauding K^this were 
wont to travel, and when Azam Khdn was sftbahdar or viceroy of Gftjarfit 
he built the handsome fort which is situated opposite to the town 
between the Bhddar and Gomd Rivers, which meet just below the fort. 
This fortress was specially built to check the Kithi raids. It was built 
in A.D. 1648, as is mentioned in the inscription over the gate. Azam 
Khan constructed a fine well on the bank of the river in a.d. 1641, 
which also contains an inscription, and the inscription within the mosque 
in the fortress states that Azam Khan built it in this fortress of Shahpflr 
during the days of his viceroyalty of GAjarat in the reign of the mighty 
emperor Shahab&d-din Muhammad, Sahib Kiran Sdni, Shah Jahan 
Badshah Gh^zi in a.d. 1640. Yet another inscription of a.d. 1642 
stating that the said Azam Khan commenced the hammam or bath in 
the Shahpftr fortress in a.d. 1641 and finished it in a.d. 1642. Near 
this fortress of Shahpflr, and close to the confluence of the Rivers Bhadar 
and Goma, is the Collector's bungalow, a fine large house. The earlier 
political officers of Kathiawar used, before the establishment of the 
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Rajkot Agency, to have their head-quarters at RanpAr and Paliad^ not 
very far distant. The Binpflr Kasbatis were very powerful in later 
times, and owing to the strength of their fortress and its commanding 
position their alliance was eagerly sought by all parties. The Ras Mali 
says that Bdnoji allied himself with the Mers of DhandhAka, and that the 
Khasid Kolis are the offspring of Visoji Gohil, who married a Merlady. 
The Khasi^s derive their name from the village of Khas where Visoji 
resided. Subsequent to the Muhammadan conquest of Ranp&r, early in 
the 14bh century, Hdloji, brother of Laghdhirji Parmar, the founder of 
the MAli house, was appointed to the command of the Banpftr post, and 
his descendants, since converted to the Muhammadan faith, are the 
present Kasb&tis of that town. 

58. RohisIlX. —This village is the head of a tapa or cluster of 1 2 vil- 
lages, and lies about sixteen miles to the south-east of Botad, of which 
parganah this tapd forms a part. The population consisted of 1,729 
souls according to the Census of a.d. 1872, but this number decreased to 
1,658 in 1881 owing to the ravages of the famine of 1878-79. The vil- 
lage is an ancient one, and is situated on the bank of the Padalio Biver. 
Rohisala at one time fell under the Godadka Kathis, but was conquered 
from them by Thakor Wakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar at the close of the 
last century. There is a curious legend told about certain Charans of 
Rohisala, who are said to have lived in the time of one of the kings of 
Yalabhi named Sildditya. One Mfimadio Charan of Rohisala is said 
to have been a great favourite with King Siladitya, who was so attached 
to him, that he always had the Charan sent before him when be woke, so 
that he might see his face in the morning. Mdmadio gradually began 
to presume on the king's regard for him, and commenced to meddle in 
state affairs, at which the ministers were much annoyed. As, however, 
they did not dare te openly attempt to ruin him, they told the king 
that as Mamadio was childless it was unlucky to see his face first of 
all in the morning. When Siladitya heard that Mamadio was childless 
he took a dislike to him and dismissed him from attendance on him. 
Mamadio being much grieved enquired what had caused the king to 
change his mind, and heard at length that it was on account of his 
being childless. He now left Valabhi and betook himself to a shrine 
of Kali Mata and there practised great austerities. Finally he pre- 
pared to BGicrifice himself to the goddess, but she appeared to him and 
told him that his two wives Lasbai and Devalba would bear him many 
children. He accordingly returned home to Rohis^lfi, and in due time 
his wife Lasbai bore him 6 daughters, namely, 1 Khiibdi, 2 Khokfin, 
3 Jogrdi, 4 Totali, 5 Beri, and 6 Wankol, and one son named Jhdnkho. 
Devalba also bore him seven daughters, viz., 1 Awad, 2 Jod, 3 Chdnchi^ 
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4 Ansi, 5 Melri, 6 Gogal, and 7 Khodidr, and one son named Mera- 
khio. King Siladitya had a very fine male bnffalo, of which he was 
very fond. Awad and her sisters were jognis^ and they stole this 
buffalo and drove him to a spot near Bohisald^ and there killed him, 
and were boiling his flesh in a large pot^ when the king came there. 
He accused them of stealing his buffalo. The sisters replied that 
they knew nothing about the buffalo^ and that they were simply dye* 
ing their clothes. The king examined the pot^ and instead of flesh 
saw clothes therein. But as he also saw the gold nose-ring of hia 
buffalo lying there^ he suspected the guilt of the sisters and ordered 
his men to burn the seven sisters alive together with their brother. 
His men forthwith prepared a pile^ and placed the seven sisters 
and their brother thereon and set it on fire. Then the sisters 
cursed King Siladitya, and told him that he should ever be childless. 
As King Siladitya returned to Valabhi^ he passed on his way the Pan-* 
dhara Talao, near Ningald^ and there to his astonishment he saw those 
very same seven sisters and their brother bathing. Seized with remorse 
he implored their pardon and begged them to recall their curse. The 
sisters fcirgave him, and recalling their curse said, "You will indeed 
have children, but they who do not leave their caste will be childless/' 
Some of the bards say that the Kathis are the offspring of King Sila* 
ditya by some foreign woman, and that all of his race died childless, 
excepting the branch of Dhank. The seven sisters are all worshipped 
at different places. The shrine of Awad is at the Pdndhara Tal&o at 
Ningala. The shrines of Khodiar are* very numerous, but there is a 
celebrated one near Rajpflrd in the Bhavnagar territory, and there is 
another between Jalalpftr and Mandwa. But though Khodiir's shrines 
are the more numerous, the fame of Chanchi is perhaps more wide- 
spread, and she has given her name to the Chanchai Hill in the Gir 
forest, if not to Chanch village on the southern seaboard. There is a 
good Darbari Utara here and a vernacular school. 

59. Saldi — Is the chief town of the tap£ of the same name and 
belongs to the Lilia parganah, and is situated about four miles to the 
N. W. of the town of Lilia, and 9 miles to the N. W. of Amreli. The 
population according to the Census of 1872 was 1,4459 which increased 
to 1,594 in 1881. Saldi is situated on the frontier of the Khardpat or 
salt district in which most of the villages have brackish water. As the 
water is sweet in Saldi the origin of the name is supposed to be derived 
from ^^ water and ^ to give. In the course of time this has been cor- 
rupted in to Saldi. When the KhftminsofKflndli were in outlawry against 
Bhavnagar, Bdia KhAman of Lilia was hesitating whether to join them 
or not. KAmpowilo of JetpAr, who was aiding the K&ndla Khflmans, was 
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anxious to obtain Bala Khumau*s adherence, and accordingly persuaded 
Bala's two advisers, Lakho Rajgor and Pakhoa Brdhman, to induce their 
master to write over to him Saldi and Ansodar. They induced him to 
do so, but a Charan, who was present at the time the villages were 
made over to Kfimpowalo, uttered the following couplet : — 

II ^\ q^r % 3S^ II 
II ^^y^r^ ^m II 
li ^[^\i^ u^m II 
II 3(^ aRprnr it 

Lakho and Pakho are the counsellors, 

This is a most ruinous affair 5 

In the reign of Bdla, 

There is utter darkness. 
Kflrapowalo on the strength of this deed occupied Saldi with his 
men and expelled the few Sipahis of Bhavnagar who happened to be 
there. The Bhavnagar Ohief, Wakhatsinghji, however, at once collected 
a formidable army and marched against him. KAmpowalo on his part 
was not backward in opposing him. Almost all the Kdthi clan sent 
detach meats to join Kiimpo. Regarding this quarrel a bard uttered 
the following verses : — 

II arttr^> ?R^ ii> tr^ %9R ii 
II 3n%% ^ 3rnr% ii ^fi^ a% ^fpr n 

Saldi and Ansodar, 
These two sisters resolved 
That Ato* and Kiimpo are fighting. 
We will go to him who is victorious. 
In about a.d. 1797 KAmpo was defeated at Chital by Wakhatsinghji 
and forced to cede Ansodar and Saldi. During the warfare the village 
fell waste, but was re-populated afterwards by Thakor Wakhatsinghji. 
There is a Satins pdlyo or monumental stone in Saldi, of which the date 
Sam vat 1621 alone Is now legible, and an excellent well at which 6 kos or 
water bags can be worked at one time. The Darbar has also lately exca^^ 
vated a talao here, and the village contains a good vernacular school. 

60. Sanes— Is one of the chief villages in the curious district called 
the Bhal, which lies immediately south of the Nalkantho. It has been 
overflowed by the sea in quite recent times, and the salt water only 
retired since the commencement of the eighteenth century. But 
since the commencement of the present century its retreat has been 

* Atobhai h a local name of WakhatBiiighji's. 
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most marked^ and the conseqaenoe has been that the Bh&l district has 
yearly become of more valne. This has specially been the case during 
the last twenty years, and now the Bhal villages are yearly more 
prosperous and populous. The great want in the Bhil is sweet water. 
But the Bh^vnagar Darb^r has been indefatigable in digging tanks, 
and in every way assisting their villages. There is a fine lake of sweet 
water called the Dhddh^ about two miles long by one mile in ' extreme 
breadth, situated in the middle of the Bb&l, near the villages of 
Mith^p&r^ Dantretia, Mdlpfira and B^jgadh. Here thousands of cattle 
are watered, and the neighbouring villages draw their water supplies 
from hence. The Bhal district was formerly quite cut oflF from com- 
munication with Bhavnagar by the creek» but it is now furnished with a 
beautiful steam ferry, which conveys across not only passengers, but 
carts, cattle, and other heavy articles. In the heavy rainy season of 
1878, the River Ken changed its course, and instead of, as formerly, 
pouring all its water into the Sdndrai creek, it now sends a branch into 
the Bhavnagar creek. This branch passes by Sanes and joins the 
Bhavnagar creek, not far from the village of Madhid. It is said that 
Sanes derives its name from an abbreviation of the word Saro (good) 
and nes (hamlet). The population, according to the Census of 1872, 
was 424 souls, but fell to 423 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. The 
Bh^l district is famous for its ch^sid wheat, of which an acre will yield 
in a good year 1 2^ Bengali maunds. This district, like the Kh&T& Pat, 
will produce good crops with a minimum of rain. The average yield 
of an acre of Bhal land in a good year is wheat as above ; cotton, 2 
Bengali maunds of cleaned cotton ; bajro 6 J Bengali maunds ; jowdr 
4^ Bengali maunds. The bajro of Sanes is specially famous. The 
average rain-fall of the Eh&l district for the last ten years may be 
roughly stated at 21 inches annually ; a great quantity of excellent 
grass is produced in the Bhdl. The quality of this grass is very 
superior to ordinary grass. 

The seat of tho Revenue Official of the Bhal district is at Velavadar, 
where there is a handsome Kacheri. 

CI. Sanosea. — This flourishing village is situated on the high road 
from Rajkot to Songadh Station, from which last it is 8 miles distant 
in a north-westerly direction. It is 28 miles west of Bhdvnagar. 
There is a good travellers' bungalow and dhararasala at Sanosra, and 
it is also a station on the Bhdvnagar-Wadhwan main line. There 
is a telegraph office here, and the population according to the Census 
of 1872 was 1,118 souls. A subordinate Revenue Officer with limited 
criminal powers resides here. There is a fine well (wdv) here. 
There is a neighbouring shrine in the hills called the Sdndhera Mahadev, 

19 B 
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tbe legend being that in Muhammadan times, certain Mdsalm^ns 
pursued and kiUed one of the sacred bulls. The animal after losing 
its head fell in front of the temple^ and was there miraculously changed 
into stone. 

62. SuAKpftB. — Although SejakpAr now belongs to the Khawad 
Kathis it is here mentioned on account of its intimate connection with 
the Gohils. its population was 7,111 souls by the Census of 1872, and 
it is quite an insignificant village. But the remains of ruined temples, 
especially of that called the Naulakha, which is in good preservation, 
show that it was once of considerable importance. It was the first set- 
tlement of what may be called the modern Gohils, who, originally 
inhabitants of the peninsula, had migrated to Khergadh on the Lftni in 
MarwSr, and had returned hither on their expulsion from that place 
by the B^thods. Their leader, Sejakji, received this holding from the 
Bd of Jftnagadh in about the year a.d. 1236, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion at Jasdan, which mentions that Jayasinghdev granted six drams 
(drachmas) monthly towards the building of SejakpAr. This date is 
further established by an inscription of a.d. 1244 from the Shial Bet, 
which mentions that in this year two Paliwal Wanias, residents of 
Sejakp&r, established the image of Malinath in this island. These dis- 
coveries, which are recent, will cause a slight modification in the respec- 
tive dates of Sejakji and Banoji to be necessary in the next edition of 
the history of the Bhivnagar Gohils. After the conquest of Banpdr 
and Sejakpur by the Muhammadans, the latter town, in the course of 
time, fell waste or nearly so, and was acquired by the Khawads in the 
declining days of the empire. SejakpAr is about twenty miles south- 
west of Wadhwdn, and about twenty miles north-west of Banp4r. The 
legend relates that when Sejakji was fleeing from Khergadh he arrived 
in the Panchal, as the border land between Jhalawar and Sorath is 
called. Here the wheel of the cart on which his family god was seated 
came off, and he accepted this as an ill omen and halted there, and 
afterwards received this holding from the Ea of Jftnagadh. The 
following couplet is said regarding this : — 

vT^%5Rr7?; =rR ^ spur j^nr T^rr^y ii 

The Chariot of the powerful was broken ; 

* Sejak husband protect me. 

The land then assumed the name of SejakpAr, 
His first camp was in the Panchal country. 

* This speech is supposed to proceed from the laud. 
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63. SiHOB. — Called in former times SinghpAr or SinhpAr (the Hon 
city), lies in a picturesque situation on the slope of the Sihor range of 
hills, and the town stretches down to the River Gafttami, which laves its 
western walls. It is situated in north latitude 21^43' iknd in east longi- 
tude 72®. The old site of the city, now waste, is about half a mile distant 
to the south'and is cradled in the hills. It was abandoned consequent 
on the warfare between the two rival sects of Avdich Brahmans, called 
Janis and B&nas, who inhabited it. This fight arose on account of a 
sneering remark made by a Brahman of ono of these clans on seeing a 
woman, the wife of a Brahman of the other clan, who was standing with 
^ace unveiled, and it raged until many had fallen on both sides. At 
last the Janis sought aid from Kandhoji, the Chieftain of Gariadhir, 
while the Rdnds called on Visoji of Umrala for assistance. Visoji march- 
ed at once, and coming suddenly through a pass in the hills, surprised 
the town and obtained possession of it. Kandhoji of Gari&dhar, who 
had come to aid the Janis, was driven back, and Visoji made Sihor his 
capital. But the old site, defiled by so much Brahman slaughter, was 
relinquished for the present one. A fugitive Jani Brahman, named 
Trikam, (Government Selections, No. XXX VII ., page 456), is said to have 
founded the race of Kotila Babrids, but others say his name was 
Koteshwar. A still more ancient name for Sihor than SinghpAr is 
SarasvatpAr* It continued to be the capital of the Bhdvnagar branch 
of the Gohils, until that city was founded by Bhavsinghji in 1723. It is 
14 miles distant from Bhavnagar. There is a good travellers* bungalow 
here on the opposite bank of the River GaAtami, and also a railway 
station. Sihor was supposed by Professor Wilson and others to have 
been the capital of the Sinha or Sah dynasty ; modern research, however, 
has not confirmed these conjectures, but points to JAnagadh as the 
capital of these monarchs. Sihor is said to have been bestowed on the 
Avdich Brdhmans by Mulraj Solankhi, and to have been visited by the 
great Sidhraj Jayasing of Anhilwara Patau ; it, however, fell under the 
SAItans of GAjarat, when they conquered the peninsula, and afterwards 
under the Moghal emperors. Sihor is surrounded by hills clothed with 
trees, and though the jungle is fairly dense, it is more scrub than regular 
forest. It used to shelter lions until about a.d. 1854-55, when the last 
was shot. There are still many panthers here, and wild pigs. Near to 
the southern wall of the city is situated the Brahtn KAnd, which is cele- 
brated in the Skandh PArdna for its excellent qualities. Brahmans 
bathing here, (says this PArina), will become eloquent and learned, 
provided they worship Nilkantheshvvar with sufficient devotion; and 
again, he who always bathes horcia, is promised a seat in SUiva's heaven 
(Shivlok). Further up the River Gautami, immediately beyond the 
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Diprio Dhir lies the Grautama Kftnd, so called after the aage of this 
name, GaAtam Bishi^ who dwelt here in a cave and performed religious 
austerities. In memory of him the temple of Shira, crowning the 
adjoining height and in the immediate vicinity of his cave^ is called 
the temple of Qaiitameshwar Mddhadev. They who worship at this 
temple usually bathe in the KAnd, which is filled with fish. These are 
so tame, that an expert swordsman can cut them over with a sword as 
they crowd to the surface. Sihor, though of respectable antiquity, does 
not probably date previous to the eighth century after Christ, and the 
coins found there are usually not anterior to the reign of the Eraperor 
MAhammad Toghlak of Delhi, though a few are of the Valabhi sove- 
reigns. Bat the greater quantity are of the SAltans of Gujarat or later 
emperors of Delhi of Moghal descent. It is indeed said that a sove- 
reign of Sihor led an expedition against Lanka (Ceylon) in the 5th 
century of the Christian era, but the authority is doubtful. There is a 
promising plantation of timber trees, especially teak, about a mile 
distant from the town in a southerly direction. Sihor is famous for its 
brass and copper work, its snuflFand mortar (chunam). The dyers too 
are numerous and skilful, and dye women's scarves (sddlSs) with various 
colours, but they are specially famous for their chocolate dye, a favourite 
colour for women's scarves in the peninsula. "Sihor is also a great place 
for oil pressors; much oilseed is imported here from the neighbouring 
villages, and the oil expressed in oil presses. The oil is chiefly sold in 
the neighbouring towns and villages, but is sometimes exported to 
Gftjardt or even Bombay. The average rain-fall of Sihor during the 
13 years ending 1882, was 22*61 inches, the highest fall in any one year 
being 55*51 inches in 1878, and the lowest 10*98 inches in 1870. Most 
of the railway buildings and many public buildings at Bhivnagar are 
constructed of Sihor stone found in the Sanio Hill. 

There is a telegraph office and a railway station at Sihor, and it is 
a local commercial centre of some little note ; the population according 
to the Census of 1872 was 10,028 souls, but it was reduced by the 
famine of 1878-79 to 9,528 in 1881. It is the head-quarters of the revenue 
authority of the parganah, as well as of the courts of civil and criminal 
justice. There is a good dispensary here. There is an active Munici- 
pality in Sihor, which spends about Rs. 3,000 yearly in lighting the town, 
cleaning the streets, &o. These expenses are defrayed by the Darbar. 
There are 2 boys' schools and I girls' school in Sihor. 

64. S&NDRAi Bandar. — Sftndrai, also called JaswantpAr, is about fif- 
teen miles north of Bhavnagar and close to the creek of the same name. 
Formerly it was a place of some trade, but Bhavnagar has now 
absorbed all the noighouring trade, and Suudrai now only supplies 
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local wants. The ptopalation according to the Censns of 1872 was 197 
Bouls, bat fell to 148 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. Near the 
Bandar is a fine large tank of sweet water called the Thith, of some 
antiquity. It has been recently repaired. 

65. SftLTiNpftR. — This village is the port of Talajd^ from which it is 
about six miles to the south-east. According to the Census of 1872 it 
had a population of 980 sonls^ which however decreased to 824 after the 
famine of 1878-79. The River Shatrftnjayi, which rises in the Gir and 
flows by the town of TaWja, falls into the sea near Sultanpftr. The 
Sftltanpftr creek, though not very deep, aflFords shelter for country craft 
during the monsoon. The port is connected with the town of Talaj^ by 
a good made road, and derives a flourishing trade with the neighbouring 
towns and villages, importing chiefly timber, bamboos, molasses and 
grain, and exporting principally ghi and cotton. During the last few 
years, however, cotton has been much sent to Bhavnagar for export, and 
has not boeri exported direct. The following table will show the 
fluctuations in the trade of this port during the last few years: — 

Sultdnpur, 



Import. 


EXPOBT. 


Year. 


Value. 


Tear. 


Value. 


Bfl. a. p. 


£ 8. 


d. 


Bs. a. p. 


£ 8. d. 


1870-71 


1,08,585 


10,858 10 





1870-71 


18,142 8 


1,814 5 


1871-72 


1,06,834 8 


10,683 9 





1871-72 


48,293 


4,829 6 


1872-78 


60,807 4 3 


6,066 14 


6i 


1872-73 


15,680 


1,668 


1873-74 


80,566 14 


8,056 13 


9 


1873-74 


35,556 


8,656 18 


1874-76 


77,979 5 4 


7,797 18 


8 


1874-75 


62,755 


6,276 10 


1875 76 


82,928 9 10 


8,292 17 


2* 


1875-76 


1,08,055 


10,306 10 


1876-77 


1,09,966 10 8 


10,996 18 


9i 


1876-77 


97»875 14 


9,787 11 9 


1877-78 


1,51,690 14 5 


15,169 1 


n 


1877-78 


83,465 12 6 


8,348 11 7 


1878-79 


1,18,441 11 3 


11,844 3 


5 


1878-79 


20,829 7 


2,082 19 2 


1879-80 


89,199 6 5 


8,919 18 


H 


1879-80 


20,527 


2,052 14 


1880-81 


74,418 8 


7,441 16 


4i 


1880-81 


66,353 8 


6,635 7 


1881-82 


1,04,280 5 


10,428 


oj 


1881-82 


28,129 7 8 


2,812 18 in 
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There seems to have been a battle fought here mth the Muhammadans 
daring the reign of Sflltin Ahmad 11. of Gdjirat. It is probable that 
the Muhammadans were patting down the pirates with whom these- 
shores were infested. Some palyas (funeral monuments) here, dated 
Samvat 1611, a.d. 1555, on Monday the 13th of the light half of the 
month of M4ha, record the deaths, respectively, of Koli Kinthad and 
Makw&n£ Jaso, who fell at the fight of Si^ltanpftr. 

The coast kolis have always been notorious pirates, so much so that 
they seriously injured the trade of the new port of Bhavnagar in the 
middle of the 18th century. Thdkor Bhdvsinghji, who was then in the 
neighbourhood of SAltanpur, resolved to take the place and put a stop 
to the outrages of the kolis. After a stout resistance Bhdvsinghji was 
successful, and expelled the kolis, who retired to Talaja. The following 
bardic verses allude to this exploit: — 

II mm^ ^ J> II ^TRT ^o^rf ^ II 
II ^t 3ft% n^ II ^^RTTcf 11 

II qH" ^ ^n^ sffrf II ^ ^rf^^rf ^ra ii 
I! qnn ^TT ^ II vp^ c*hft WHidd II 
II ^R ^rar^t m il ^Nr^ l^rpr II 
II HpnsftH jPTpr II >:55 ^ arr^ w^fi^^ ii 

Oh Bh&va (Bhavsinghji), Sultdnpftr could not be taken even by 

viceroys ! 
You conquered it as R&ma conquered Lauka, oh son of Ratna ! 
Tou crossed the water on foot, this was still more daring. 
Even Bama could not conquer Lanka without bridging the sea, 

oh son of Ratna I 
Whereas through fear of your army all men witnessed this marvel. 
That for an entire day no tide rose. Oh fortunate one ! oh son of 

Ratna! 

After the conquest of SMtSnpilr, Bhavsinghji, after placing a garrison 
there, returned to Bhdvnagar. Afterwards during the reign of his 
successsor, Akherdjji, the British Government asked him for assistance 
in punishing the kolis of TalajS, who had ventured to plunder two 
vessels hoisting the British flag. Akherajji suggested that the army 
should land at Sftltanpur, and offered to send his own forces to 
co-operate. This was agreed to, and early in a.d. 1771 the British 
troops landed at SAltanpftr and were joined by the Bhavnagar army. 
Talaja was speedily reduced, and the kolis fled ; however, Akherdjji 
declined to accept so responsible a cbargo as Taldjay and it was made 
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over by the British to the Nawab of Cambay, but was eventually 
purchased from him by Bhavnagar. SiUtanpAr is included among the 
Sorath ports by the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. 

66. TaiXxL— TaMja, situated in north latitude 21* 22' and east longi- 
tude 72^4/ had a population of 3,340 souls according to the Census of a.d. 
1872, but this was reduced to 3,109 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. 
It is about thirty-one miles south of Bhavnagar, and is picturesquely 
situated on the slope of a hill crowned by a Jain temple. At the foot 
of the hill flows the River Talaji, which flows into the ShatrAnjayi river, 
about half a mile east of the town. Talaji derives its name from T&lav 
Daitya, who originally is said to have resided in the hill, and from him the 
hill was also called T&ladhwajgiri. This Daitya was very troublesome 
and used to both kill and eat men, but was at last destroyed together 
with his brother Dadhmo-Daitya, by the goddess Bhawani, who is 
worshipped here by the name of TAlja Bhawani. There is also a cave 
and small temple here sacred to Talav Daitya, who is, however, locally 
known as Kalvo Daitya. There is also an excavation near the cave, in 
which a lamp is lit in memory of Talav Daitya every Saturday night, 
and it is said never to be extinguished, however violently the wind may 
blow or the rain may fall. The country on the north bank of the Sha- 
trfinjayi river is called Gohilw^r, and that to the south Walik or 
Wila Kshetra, the country of the Walds, who formerly ruled here and 
at WaW Chamfirdi. When they were dispossessed of Wald Gham^rdi 
by the Gohils the Wal^s appear to have retired here, and many legends 
(see Porbes's Ei$ Mala) are told of the Wild Chieftains of TaWja. They^ 
appear to have been dispossessed, however, later on, by the Wdjas, and 
then to have retired to Bhddrod, near Mahilwd, and subsequently to 
Dhokarwd. The Talaji hill abounds in Buddhist caves, probably of 
some antiquity, as the style is severe and wanting in ornament. 

The Wijis appear to have ruled for but a short time at Talaja. The 
name of the last Chieftaih was Harrfij Miinjraj, who compelled certain 
Chdrans of Bdbridt to sell him their horses. The price fixed was 10,000 
koris, but the Wajd Chieftain only paid 5,000, and refused to pay the 
remainder. On this the two Chdrans, father and son, committed 
trfigd (suicide). Kigbdi was the sister-in-law of the Charan who 
committed tragd, and his wife was named Nagalbai. NSgalbdi dis- 
covered, by drops of blood appearing in the milk which she was churning, 
that her husband and son had committed trdgd, and accordingly she 
went to Taldjd to inquire about them, giving strict injunctions that her 
sister, Kagbdi, who had supernatural powers, should not be informed of 
the death of the Chdrans, lest in her anger she should destroy the town, 
^hen she reached the town she found that, agreeably to her presenti- 
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mentf her husband and son had committed irigk. A Winii named 
Alishah^ who was security for the money, consulted her what he should 
do, and she counselled him to fly quickly, enjoining him not to look behind. 
In the meantime "K&gh&i, having become aware of what had happened, 
flew in her wrath to the hill and commenced to burn it. The Winii 
fled about three miles to Devli^ and there looked back again. K^gb^i at 
once recognized him^ and assuming the shape of a kite^ she pursued him 
and stoned him till he died. Then she returned toTalaja and cursed the 
Waja Chieftain^ and foretold the destruction of his rule^ and became a 
sati in Babriat together with Nagalbai. The ridge where Aiishah, the 
"Wania, was killed is still called Alishah's Dhar. Their monuments are 
still pointed out at Babriat. The Wajas shortly afterwards were dis- 
possessed by the Baria kolis. One of the caves in the Talaja Hill is called 
Narsi Mehta's school. Narsi Mehta was a Nagar by caste^ and a celebrated 
follower of Vishnft. He was the first of this caste to adopt this faith, 
the Nagara being all worshippers of Shiva, and he suffered much 
persecution on this account. He was a resident of Talaja, and was 
born in this town. Some poetry is said by the bards and Ch^rans 
concerning the death of the Gharans, etc., of which I quote the first 
four lines* as containing the allusion to the Wajd rule : — 

II cTWI% Kl^HK Wft II W^ TT^ f^T" 5FN^ II 
liq^FT^ II ^ m^ +HNII II 

II ?T^ ^ 3R ^PfT cmr II srnr 5F^ ^^m 11 
II ^[^ ^^ ^TPT ~ " II J^r^ vm ^msrrf 11 

The peaks of the hill (of Taldaitya) at Talaja 
Were seven kos in height. 
But by your wrath. Oh Kagbai ! 
They were thrust down to hell. 
Mother, you uprooted 
Both the Tal Hill and the WSjas ; 
Mother, the measure of your fame has iacroased, 
Oh Kagbai ! until it has filled the 500 millions of miles of 
the earth's circumference. 

The Baria kolis, who were daring pirates, carried their depredations 
so far as to plunder British vessels, and in a.d. 1771 a British force was 
sent to co-operate with Akherajji of Bhavnagar in subduing them. After 
a brief conflict the kolis were driven out, but as Akhortijji was unwilling 
to accept Talaja, it was bestowed on the NawSb of Cambay, who 
deputed a Governor thither. It proved, however, a troublesome 
possession to the Nawub, and eventually in 1773 a.d. Wakhatsingji of 
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BhSvnagar purchased it from the Nawab, and as his Governor refused 
to evacuate^ he was expelled by force. Since then it has remained in 
the hands of Bbavnagar. Previous to this, in a.d. 1768-69, R^wal 
Wakbatsingji had attacked the place in concert with Diw^n Amarji of 
Jftnagadh. On this occasion the Diwan was wounded in the leg^ and 
on the payment of a fine by the Kolis, the Diwan^s and the Bhiv- 
nagar forces retired. Sartfinpftr, originally Sftltanpilr, is the port 
of Talaji, from which place it is distant about five miles. The prin- 
cipal imports are timber, bamboos^ gol, grain and kerosine oil, and 
the principal exports are cotton and oil-cake. The soil is not considered 
rich, though favourable for the growth of cocoanuts, of which there 
is a plantation at Ehandera about six and a quarter miles to the south- 
east of Talija, and about five miles to the north-west of Gopndth. 
There is a fine Adansonia at Pdwati> about four miles south of Talaja, 
which is about 40 feet in circumference. There are also two Adansonias 
on the sea-coast near Gadhuli, each of which is about 30 feet in 
circumference. They are growing close together. Much grain is 
raised by irrigation in the neighbourhood of TaWja . Good building stone 
is found in this district. Talaj^ is the head-quarters of the Revenue 
Official of the district or parganah. There is also a dispensary there 
end the parganah courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction. Talaja is 
held sacred by the Jain sect. There is an interesting Persian inscrip- 
tion at the shrine of HAssain Pir, dated a. h. 974, corresponding with 
A.D. 1566, stating that a mosque had been built in this year in the 
reign of S&lt£n MAzafar of GAjarit. 

67. TanX. — This village lies about 8 miles south of Sihor and sixteen 
miles south-west of Bhavnagar. The population according to the Census 
of 1872 was 2,000 souls, and increased in 1881 to 2,139. Tlin4 was the 
scene of a fight in i.D. 1794 between the Bhavnagar troops under 
Thakor Wakhatsinghji and the Kilndli KhAmans aided by Palitana, 
The Bhivnagar troops were victorious and the Kithis were defeated. 
Taud is the seat of a subordinate Revenue Officer^ and there is a good 
dharamsdla here. There are many very fertile gardens round the town 
famous for their excellent fruit. Mangoes, jambAs, &c., are produced 
in considerable quantities, 

68. TiMANi — Situated in north latitude 21® 26' and east longitude 
72® 2^ is about 5 miles north of TaMjd and 26 miles south-west of Bhdvna- 
gar, and had a population of 1,000 souls in the Census of 1872, which 
diminished to 933 in 1881 owing to the famine of 1878-79. It is situated 
on the north-eastern bank of the River Shatr An jay i, about ^ a mile distant 
from the river. The village itself is on the bank of a small stream called 
the Godi, and is said to derive its name from the word GarAdi, popu- 
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larly Godia, a conjuror. The story is to the effect, that a conjuror visited 
the village and performed several tricks. Amongst others was one of 
producing a stream and making it vanish at pleasure. The Raji 
knowing how much water-supply was needed in the village, signalled 
to one of his followers to cut off the conjuror's head while performing 
this trick, so that the stream might be perennial. This was done, 
and the stream has remained ever since and never fails even in years 
of most deficient rain-fall. This village and those of Pawti and Mi* 
khania were held in appanage by the late Chief of Bhavnagar, Sir 
Jaswantsinghji, K.C.S.I., while yet a cadet, but when he succeeded 
to the gadi these villages reverted to the fisc. The celebrated battle 
between Pdndav Bhim and the King of Bhadrivati Nagari (said to 
have been Bhadrival) was fought near the Mendhani Dhdr within the 
Timana limits. In this battle the Pandavas were victorious and 
Bhadrivati Nagari was demolished. Consequently the king removed 
his capital to Timani, where many remains attest its former greatness. 
Prominent among these is an artificial lake of considerable size, which, 
as it has now silted up, is used for cultivation. Two very interesting 
copper plate grants were recently discovered at Timing by Mr. 
Wajeshankar Gavrishankar of BhSvnagar. These are dated in Samvat 
1264 (a.d. 1208) and mention Bhim Deva 2nd (Bhim Bholo) as being 
the paramount sovereign of GAjarat from the throne of AnhilpAr 
Patan ; Chavingdeva was his prime minister, and Mehar Shri Jagmal 
the local ruler. There is also a lekh in the Shial island below an image 
of Mahivira Swdmi dated Samvat 1272 Jeshtawad 5th Sunday, to the 
effect that the band of pilgrims established this image for the spiritual 
welfare of Mehar Rajshri Ransingh, the local ruler of Timana. Mehar 
Shri Jagmal, for the benefit of the souls of certain of his relations, founded 
the temples of Chaundreshwar and Prathvidiveshwar (the last is still 
standing) and endowed them with 55 prdjus of land from the village of 
Kdmlol and bhpr&j&s of land from the village of PhAlsar, near the village 
of Kftnteli (the modern KAndheli). Padidr Shdkhda also granted 100 
drams annually out of the proceeds of the duty on the sale of cloth, 
and Bawal Unchdev also granted one dram for each village of Walfik 
worshipping at these shrines, and also one rupee daily from the customs 
of Timana. This grant is interesting in that it shows that so late ati 
A.D. 1208, drams (drachmas) were the current coin and that the local 
ruler was a Mer. The next mention of Timand occurs in the VastApal 
Charitra about a.d. 1211, where mention is made of a merchant named 
Tilha of Timand, who purchased the right of worship at a temple of 
Tiradna by buying a wreath of flowers offered for •public sale. The first 
offer was 24 lakhs of drams, but finally Tilhd offering all that he had 
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pnrcliased the garland and with it the right of worship. This Tilha is 
Baid to have been a ghi merchant, and to this day Timana is famous for 
its ghi. 

69. TbIpaj — ^Is abont 28 miles south of Bhavnagar, and about 6 or 7 
miles north-east of Talaja. The ancient name of this town was T^rapdr. 
It lies about 3 miles to the east of the ShatrAnjayi Biver. When the 
capital of the W&las was moved to Bhadrod^ and 8&ni Vf&li (after whom 
the Sana Hill is named) was ruling there^ he gave 12 villages to his 
younger brother, SArfi Wala, in appanage. Among these 1 2 villages were 
Trapaj, Mathfiwirfi, etc. Afterwards these Walfis plundered so many 
vessels, that the Emperor Muhammad Toghlak came in person to GAjarat 
and took Mathdwara . SAra Wala is said to have fallen in the fight, and 
his memorial pillar stands in Mathiwara to this day, though the inscrip- 
tion is illegible. After the death of SArfi Wala this village fell into the 
hands of the Wanar^ Ahir, and Moja Ahir of this race possessed himself of 
Trapaj, MathdwSra, Panchpipla, Umarla, Bodld, Sathrd, Bh^rdpur, Alang, 
Mandr, Mahddevpiir&, Jayanagar, and Ohopri, but eight of these were 
recovered by theBhadrod Walfe, and he retained only Trapaj, Panchpipla, 
Umarl^, and Bodla, for which he paid annual tribute to Bhadrod; afterwards 
when the Muhammadans conquered Bbadrod, his descendants paid 
tribute for these four villages to the Muhammadan authorities at Gogh^^ 
but as they failed to pay the tribute, the Muhammadans dispossessed 
them of these four villages. On this the Ahirs, betaking themselves to 
G-^riadhar, reconquered these four villages from the Muhammadans with 
the aid of Kindhoji, the Chieftain of that place. Kandhoji bestowed 
these four villages on his brother Mandlikji, and he accordingly resided 
there. Mandlikji shortly afterwards reconquered the other villages of 
the Trdpaj tapd, and ruled there. Now Mandlikji had married a W&la 
lady of Bhadrod, and was persuaded to visit his father-in-law^s house 
'with her, but he was killed there by treachery, and his descendants 
received the village of Ralgond in compensation for his murder. This 
village of Balgond is now under P^lit^nd. The tapd of Trdpaj and its 
dependent villages were conquered by Thikor Wakhatsinghji of Bhav- 
nagar in a.d. 1735. The descendants of Mandlikji are to be found in 
these villages up to this day. In front of this village is the temple of 
the Taranath M&h^deva, a relic of the days when the village was called 
Tarapiir. The soil is fairly good and, like all the sea-coasts, this place is 
famous for Ch&satio or jowdr raised by irrigation during the hot weather, 
and about 125 country maunds corresponding to 62^ Bengal maunds of 
this grain can be raised per acre. This village is on the Bhavnagar 
MahAw^ high road, and there is a good dharams&M here. Trapaj is the ' 
liead*quarters of subordinate revenue and police officials. There is a 
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vernacular school-honse here, and also a girls' school. There is » 
rocky ridge in the limits of Tripaj called Ishwar Dhir, on which is a 
temple of Mahadeva called Ishwareshwar. The population of Trdpaj 
according to the Census of 1872 was 1,847, and according to that of 
18S1, 1,652 souls. 

70. TSbkha — About ten miles to the west of Botad, was acquired by 
DAdoji Gohil, a brother of Sejakji. The original name was probably 
TurAshka. It seems after the expulsion of the Gohils from Sejakpur 
and Kanp{ir, that Turkha fell for a short time into the hands of the Jh&las 
of Kondh. But together with the Botid district, it was conquered 
early in the 18th century by the Khachar K^this, who were subdued 
at the close of the 18th century by Bhavnagar. It was granted to Azam 
Gavrishankar Udayashankar, C.S.I., the late able Minister and Joint 
Administrator of the Bh^vnagar St-ate, by the late Thakor Sahib, Sir 
Jaawautsinghji, K.C.S.I. The population agreeably to the Census 
of 1872 was 1,318 souls, and has increased to 1,629 according to the 
Census of 1881. Azam Wajeshankar Gavrishankar, the eldest son of 
Mr. Gavrishankar, has started a sheep farm here on a small scale, which 
has hitherto proved successful. 

71. UjALwio. — This village, which lies about 8 miles to the south of 
Urarala, derives its name from the clearness of the water of a 
well there. It was populated by Thdkor Wakhatsinghji in about a.d. 
1800. According to the Census of 1872 the population amounted to 
337 souls, which number increased to 442 in 1881. The main line of 
the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway passes by this village, and there is a 
Railway station here. It is nine miles distant from Gadhrd, and pas- 
sengers for Gadhrd and the neighbourhood alight here. It is about 
5 miles distant from the Dhola Junction Station. There is a small hill 
or ridge near the west of the village called JhAmpadi Dh&r, where 
good building stone is obtainable. 

72. UMiiixi. — This town, lying on the southern bank of the KalAbhdr 
River, was the capital of the Bhavnagar Gohils previous to the 
acquisitiom of Sihor. It is called Umarkot by the Bards. It is about 
25 miles west-north-west of Bhavnagar, and 17 miles north*west of 
Sihor, and is in 21*^ 51' north latitude and 71° 5V east longitude. It is 
said to have been named after a koli named Umo of the Edgdia tribcf 
who founded the town. After the expulsion of the Gohils from RdnpAr 
by the Muhammadans, they attacked Umrala under their Chief, 
Mokheraji, and killed Umo and conquered the town, and made it their 
capital. Ranoji, father of Mokheraji, was killed in the fight at Ranpftr, 
after which the Miisalmin force marched upon SejakpAr and conquered 
that place. Mokheraji left ere they arrived, and conquered Bhimrdd 
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from the Walas and then established himself at Urarala. The popula- 
tion of Umrala consists chiefly of Brahmans, Wanias, KAnbis, Kolis 
and Bhavsars, and amounted to 3^530 persons in the Census of 1872^ but 
decreased to 3.429 persons in 1881 after the faraiue of 1878-79. The 
soil of Umral4 is very fertile, and in a good season an acre will yield 
6^ Bengali maunds of bajri, 7^ Bengali maunds of cotton pods, 18^ 
Bengali maunds of wheat, and 75 Bengali maunds of gol. It is the 
head-quarters of the Revenue Official of the parganah, and the civil 
and criminal parganah courts have their head-quarters here. There 
is a dispensary also at tJmrala. The following duho or couplet is said 
regarding Mokhera's conquest of Umrala : — 

drvTiwi ^, *n^ m^[^ ^t^r^ \ 

^^^TJ^ ^ik^f "t^ir ^ ^FTFJcT II \ II 

Thon, O obstinate and powerful Mokhera, hast commenced the 

game; 
The son of Bana will remain immovable until he has conquered 

Umrala. 

A.lthough the naming of Umr^ld is ascribed in popular legends to 
Umo Kagdioy it seems probable that it was really named after an 
Umbro tree {figus glomerata), and this theory is supported by the 
spelling, which is classically Umbrala. The town affairs are conducted 
by a municipality, and there is a good boys' school and a girls' school 
also here. The dyers of Umrala are specially skilful in dyeing women's 
scarves. 

73. Uncha KotbX.— The small village of Uncha Kotra is picturesquely 
perched on a bold rock overlooking the Arabian Sea. It is famous as 
having been the capital of the Wajas after they were expelled from Soma- 
nath Pitan and had been forced to quit Una. Here they remained 
many years, and Khimoji Wdjo was especially famous as a daring pirate. 
The Waja rule is said in these times to have extended as far as the 
Manasri River at Alang Manar. Kotra is 7 miles south-west of 
Jh^jhmer, and about 46 miles south-west of Bhavnagar. The popula- 
tion was 284 according to the Census of 1872, but fell to 186 in 1881 
after the famine of 1878-79. It is 13 miles east of MahAwa. There 
is a famous well at the village of Nicha Kotra, about one mile north of 
Uncha Kotrfi, where 32 kos or water bags can be worked at one time. 

74. Waral. — This village is situated about 22 miles south of Bhav- 
nagar, and about the same distance south of Sihor. The population, whcih 
had reached to 1,106 souls in 1872, diminished to 871 in 1881 after the 
famine of 1878-79. The village is said formerly to have been a very flour- 
ishing one^ bub it fell waste early in the 1 8th century, owingto the constant 
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raiding and warfare of that time. It was not however snfTered to remain 
waste long, and was re-populated. A battle was fought near this Tillage 
between the forces of Nawab Hamid Elanji of Jflnagadh and Thakor Wak- 
hatsinghji of Bhavnagar at the close of the eighteenth century. And 
later on the Kathis attacked Waral, but unsuccessfully. Iua.d. 1838 SadftI 
Khasia plundered Waral, but since then it has enjoyed an immunity from 
such attacks. This village together with two others were granted in 
A.D. 1849 by Thakor Wakhatsinghji to Rilpsingh, younger brother of 
the late Thakor Jaswantsinghji. BApsingh died in a.d. 1869, and 
his son Harisingh, who was educated at the Rajkftmar College at Bajkot, 
now enjoys this and the other villages. 

75. Wabtbj. — This is a small and flourishing town, situated an the 
banks of the Mileshvari Biver. It is at the point of junction of the high 
road from Gogha to Dhandhftka and Bhavnagar to Bajkot. There is 
also a railway station here on the Bhavnagar- Wadhwan main line. It ia 
distant 6 miles from Bhavnagar, 15 from Gogha, and 8 miles from 
Sihor. There is a travellers' bungalow here. The river banks abound 
in fine mango plantations. There is also a good Darbdri TJt&ri here^ 
and a fine Jain dharamsila. Wartej is mentioned in the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi as having formerly been a roadstead (Barah). In connection 
with this it is said that early in the 17th century a merchant of Wartej 
of the Kandolia Brahman caste lost large sums in trade, and finally 
his house caught fire and was burned down. Heart-broken with his 
losses he and his wife while yet living mounted the funeral pile on 
the 1st of the light half of Kartik, Samvat 1674. A Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion to this efi'ect is to be seen in Wartej to this day. In this inscrip* 
tion Bawal Shri Dhundji of Sihor is mentioned as the local ruler, and 
the losses of the merchant are put down at three lakhs of Bnpees. The 
town contains good dyers, blacksmiths, and shoemakers. The popula- 
tion according to the Census of 1872 was 2,250 souls, but decreased 
in 1881 to 2,124 owing to the famine of 1878-79. 
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APPENDIX. 



INSTALLATION OP HIS HIGHNESS THE THIKOR sAHIB 
OP BHlVNAGAR. 

His Highness M&haraja Rawal Shri Takhtsingji, Thakor Sahib of 
Bhivnagar, was placed on the Gadi at Bhavnagar on April 5th, 1878, 
on the termination of his minority. 

The Political Agent accompanied by Colonel Parr, Joint Adminis- 
trator, Major Watson, President Rajasthanik Court, Mr. Percy Pitz- 
Gerald, Assistant Political Agent in Gohilwar, Mr. Proctor Sims, 
State Engineer, and Mr. Fernandez, Superintendent of Surveys, and 
conducted by Diwin G^yrishankar Udeshankar, C.S.I., arrived at the 
Darbar at 7 a.m. under a salute of 11 guns. 

The Political Agent was received at the door of the DarbSr room 
by His Highness the Thakor and greetings were exchanged. In the 
Darb&r room were collected Rao B^hdd&r Gokalji Sampatram, Diwan 
of Jiln&garh, Rio Bdhidnr ShambhAparsad, Joint Administrator of 
Morvi, and a large assembly of kinsmen and officers of His Highness, 
officials of the Agency, European gentlemen of Bhaynagar and visitors. 

His Highness the Thakor was then conducted by the Political Agent 
on his right and Colonel Parr on his left to a chair of State on the 
dais on which he was seated by the Political Agent. 

The Political Agent took his seat on a separate dais on the right of 
His Highness. 

A salute of 15 guns was then fired and the band played* During 
the salute Colonel Parr, Joint Administrator, delivered to His High-^ 
ness the Th&kor the Seal of the State. 

When the salute was ended, the Political Agent addressed His High- 
ness the Thakor as follows : — 

Maharaja R4wal Shri Takhtsingji— Thdkor Sahib of Bhavnagar— 
Yesterday's sun set on your last day of pupilage, and that which has 
just risen sees yon ascended to the seat from which your predecessors 
administered policy and justice, the seat whereof the cares and honours 
will be around you henceforward as long as your life shall last. Your 
city is full of rejoicing, the natural and laudable joy of your people at 
the return of their domestic dynasty to the power which we have ceased 
to hold in trust. I can enter into their gladness ; but here in this hall 
filled with the able ministers and officers whom I used to see sorroand- 
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ing the late Thdkor, on this spot where I first knew you as a child of 
tender years besides your father's knee, let me lead you for a brief 
space to the more serious and solemn thoughts which this ceremonial 
suggests. 

Tou have passed through your boyhood and early manhood under 
the care of that great Power which is in this continent supreme. I 
have watched your growth from the home of childhood to the College 
which your gratitude has enriched, and from the College through your 
probation in public life; aud I know that you hold in aflfectionate 
remembrance the names of Percival and Watson, and Parr, and Mac* 
naghten, and Nutt, and that their teaching and example have cultivat- 
ed a simple^ generpus, and open nature into the promise of a good 
man. And now your tutors have completed their task, and you have 
acceded to-day to the full stature and dignity of manhood and sove- 
reignty. 

Before I speak of the future, let me direct your thoughts to the 
history of your house^ and its connection with the British Government. 
Somewhat more than a century has elapsed since the name of the 
Great Company was first heard in Kattywar through its Chief and 
Council of Surat. Tour ancestors, the B^wals of Sihor, were then 
lords of but a little seignory, and the walls and towers which Bhavna- 
gar has long out-grown, were still fresh from the quarry. Of the rise 
of Bhdvnagar I will only say that enterprise and boldness succeeded 
as they commonly do in troubled times. At the beginning of this 
century Bh^vnagar had made its way into the first rank of Kattywar 
States. And observe what then ensued. The British Government 
interposed in favour of peace between the Mahratta rulers and their 
tributaries, existing possessions were confirmed, the tribute was fixed^ 
and the Mdlkgiri forces withdrew from Kattywar. You know how 
unbroken the subsequent peace has been, and how wealth and trade 
and civilization have come and increased as they always will where 
peace prevails. No State profited as much by British Supremacy as 
the newly consolidated State of Bhavnagar. Opportunity for its 
peaceful development as a commercial State was supplied by the 
British guarantee. Since the beginning of the century it has rested 
in absolute security within the bulwark of British power, at no charges 
for the munitions of war, with no increase of its tribute, with the arts 
and commerce of the world brought freely to its doors through Bombay- 
Now consider the convulsions of the countries of Europe during the 
early part of this century. Trace the history of the small States 
which were the prize and sport of their great neighbours. If any one 
would have you be discontented because you are not independent in 
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your external relations, judge from history whether the possession 
of a foreign policy be more an embarrassment or a blessing to the 
smaller powers. Consider the wars in which the Western nations 
have been engaged since 1854. Look at the ruin of property 
and the waste of wealth on armaments, and yon will learn to value 
justly your inviolate peace. 

Such are the antecedents of the State which with flourishing finances 
and much good work in progress, we .have handed over to you at the 
end of your minority, and which you are henceforward to govern. And 
now let me speak to you of yourself, and of the duties and responsibi- 
lities which lie before you. 

I will not call those duties easy or those responsibilities light, for 
in truth your powers in internal administration are very large and 
absolute. Tou are under no restriction of law or constitution, but, of 
course, the greater the freedom of action, the greater the personal 
responsibility ; and high responsibility can only be met by patient work 
and anxious thought. The ruler of Bhavnagar cannot be idle, or 
luxurious, or indifferent, for consider the misery which must ensue to 
your 400,000 subjects if you fall away from the severe and noble ideal 
of duty which I would have you form and keep before you. It will 
not suffice you to be generally kind-hearted and well-meaning. Exercise 
on others if you will that softer virtue which droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven, and is enthroned in the hearts of kings, but with yourself 
you must hold strict account. You are to be in person a judge, and you 
will have to judge as against yourself. Impulse will often tell you that 
those who stand up against you for their rights are unreasonable and 
factious and insolent. Do not believe it. Set your own fancy and 
will aside, and rigorously award to your humblest dependant the justice 
which is his birth-right as a man. Again yon appoint your own judges 
and they hold their places at your pleasure. Encourage them to judge 
without fear or favour. If you invade the independence of your judges 
by one hint or one frown, you debase the pure and noble form of 
justice to a false and crooked sham. Again, you may do as you will 
with your time. Then do not be too busy to be just; do not be too 
idle to be just. Believe me it is no light labour to sit in judgment 
worthily. It requires the highest efforts of a patient intellect and a 
pure heart. The brain that is clouded and the conscience that is 
dulled with luxury are not fit for the judgment seat. 

Also you must watch against the insidious flatterer who will use your 
weaknesses as allies to undermine your principles. Do not permit him to 
praise your qualities of head or heart. Appreciate them yourself. Do 
not open your ears to his opinions and reports of men. Judge them 
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by their deeds. Do not let him suggest how you should act, or how 
much work you should do. Refer that to your conscience. Whenever 
a man would make you more indulgent and lenient to yourself than 
your judgment approves, distrust him, for he has something to gain by 
making you £all from your independence. 

I have named some of the dangers which will assail you from within 
and without, but it would be idle to tell you of them, if I did not also 
suggest how you may arm yourself against them. To be properly 
armed against them you must be master of yourself. You are in 
a great degree isolated by your station, and therefore you must be able 
to stand alone. Your acts will be sharply criticized and judged 
in that fierce light that beats upon a throne, be it great or 
small, but they will not be met by that resistance which quickly warns 
people of humbler station when they trench on their neighbour's rights. 
You have to take the load in action, not to follow the lead of others 
after looking to see what they do. You can only receive advice with 
caution. You can only trust yourself after rigorous questioning of 
your motives. How then are you to assure yourself that you are not 
perplexing your people by caprice, or disgusting them by selfishness, 
or estranging them by indifference or hardness ? I reply that you must 
establish an ideal standard to which you can refer the problems of daily 
life. Form it by studying the history of the lives of wise and good 
men. Rest your mind on great examples. If you cannot be a Marcus 
Aurelius or an Akbar, at least let them be your models. Make the 
toleration, and humanity, and manliness of statesmen and soldiers and 
philosophers your daily precedents. They will not deceive nor flatter, 
and by imitating them you may be at once strong, and consistent, 
and just. If this looks like returning to school, I tell you that you are 
indeed only now entering into the school of life. Believe, as a great 
writer telb us, that it is not idleness and ease, but rather toil and difficulty 
and danger that commend themselves to the soul of man. And 
remember if my advice seem severe, habitude makes all things 
easier in time. High thoughts and noble actions will become second 
nature to him who clings to a pure ideal. But what comes of th-e 
habitude of luxury, and a second nature of self-indulgence and apathy ? 
Hear what Tacitus says of an Emperor of Rome : Vitellius^ itmhraculls^ 
hortorum ahdltus, ut ignava ariimalia, guibus si cihum siujijeras, jacent 
torpentque, prceterita, instantia^ futura, pari ohlivione dimiaerat. 

1 have enlarged on your duty of doing justice in the widest sense, 
because that is of the first importance both to your own character and 
to the happiness of your people. Of financial matters I need say 
little. Ton have no debts and your treasury is full. As to the spend* 
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ing of that sarplus, and yoar general policy, my advice to you is, 
strenuously to pursue the destiny which Tvas marked out for this 
city by Bhausing, its founder. Spend freely in connecting it with 
the great system of communications over which the commerce of this 
empire travels. Bring it out of isolation on to the high road of trade. 
Enable your subjects to procure the commodities of other countries 
easily and cheaply, and to command the most favourable markets for 
their own, 

I have said nothing here of the pleasures of rule. I might say 
much. I might enlarge on the delight of doing good to men, of 
raising great public works^ of cultivating the fine arts and filling ybur 
State with objects of beauty. But I will leave this unsaid, for I' do 
not forget that we have stolen a few hours for this ceremonial from the 
cares and anxieties which are hanging heavy in the present season over 
every ruler and officer in Kattywar. I will therefore only bid you 
heartily God-speed, assuring you that many of us will watch your 
course with affectionate interest, and exhorting you to bear yourself 
manfully and uprightly in your exercise of sovereign power, as one 
responsible in your public actions to the Crown of England, and in 
your heart and conscience to God. 

His Highness then made the following reply : — 
Mr. Peilb and Gentlemen, 

It is with feelings of sincere gratitude that I have to thank the 
British Government for entrusting me with the sole charge of my State, 
which has been hitherto so ably managed and taken care of during my 
minority after the death of my lamented father. 

I assure you,' Sir, that I will always follow in the footsteps of my 
illustrious predecessors on this Gadi, in maintaining friendly and loyal 
relations with the Paramount Power. 

On this auspicious occasion, it is a matter of great satisfaction to 
me that this installation ceremony should have been performed by you, 
Mr. Peile, who have taken such a deep interest in the welfare and 
good government of Kattywar, and who have a special regard for me 
and my State. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Percival, Major Watson and Colonel Parr 
for their having performed their duties as Joint Administrators with so 
much ability and satisfaction. I shall follow them as my guides in the 
administration of my State and shall always be glad to ask the advice 
of the Political Agent when I find it necessary to do so. 

I am confident that my Karbhari, Mr. Gavrishankar, and Assistant 
Karbhari, Mr. Sutualdas, will never fail to render mo every assistance as 
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they have hitherto done^ in the future administration of my State, and 
in my endeavours to secure the welfare and prosperity of my subjects. 

I take this opportunity of thanking you all sincerely, gentlemen, for 
the trouble you have taken to be present here to-day on this occasion. 

His Highness* speech was next translated into Gujarathi by Azam 
Samaldas Parmanandas, Assistant Joint Administrator. 

His Highness the Thakor then descended from his chair of State and 
meeting the Political Agent and the other officers standing on the 
carpet, received their congratulations. 

His Highness then conducted the Political Agent to a couch on the 
dais and placed him on his right hand. 

After conversation, Atr and Pan were distributed, and the Political 
Agent took leave of His Highness the Thakor and left the Darbar 
with the Political officers present under a salute of 11 guns. 
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